4fh  Stack 


Tie  in... 
cash  in... 
on  the 

Chicago  Tribune’s 
big  push  on 

BETTER  MEALS  BUILD  BETTER  FAMILIES 

In  the  nation’s  second-largest  market,  the  big  push  for  this  coast-to- 
coast  promotion  will  be  provided  by  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Here’s  the 
power-packed  program  designed  to  move  more  grocery  products  off  the 
shelves  and  into  the  shopping  carts: 

it  Daily  editorial  coverage — a  12-day  barrage  of  menus,  recipes, 
photos  and  features  by  Food  Editor  Mary  Meade  and  her 
staff! 

it  Expanded  issues  of  the  Friday  Food  Guide... a  color  cover 
on  Sept.  16! 

it  Reader  letters  describing  "My  Family’s  Favorite  Meal.” 

We’ll  get  thousands,  print  the  12  best  and  pay  each  winner 
$100! 

it  Advance  promotion  in  the  Tribune... radio  spots... truck 
posters ...  special  window  display! 

★  Vigorous  merchandising... personal  calls  and  mailings  to  the 
trade! 

"Better  Meals”  provides  the  occasion— and  the  Tribune  delivers  the 
punch!  Make  your  plans  to  cash  in.  Call  a  Tribune  representative  today. 


MORE  READERS. ..MORE  ADVERTISING. ..MORE  RESULTS 
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We  invite  inquiries  on  the  fa¬ 
mous  SCOTT,  3-2  ratio  fold¬ 
ers.  Send  for  literature.  The 
experience  of  over  SO  years 
is  built  into  this  outstanding 
folder. 


WALTER  SCOTT  i  CO. 

DlvistON  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  piim;  piiMM.  N.  J. 

EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


presseSi 


BUILDUtS  OF  PRESSROOM  AND  REELROOM  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1S78 


4  great  NEW  laugh-comic! 
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RUSCH 


"MARRIAGE  IS  AN  INSTITUTION' -  AND  HE'S  IN  IT! 

He's  the  modern  Head  of  the  House  .  .  .  the  Lord  of  the  (rented)  Manor  .  .  . 


DO  WU  REAUZE  FOR  THE  ' — 
HAST  TWO  YEARS  WE'VE  HAD 
NOTHING  BUT  SCRAMBLED  r 
EGGS  FOR  BREAKFAST?^ 


UNITED  FEATURES 


220  EAST  42ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17,  N. 


DEPTH  OF 
PENETRATION 

breaks  the 
ice  for  sales 


When  your  advertising  appears  regularly  in 
THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR, 
it  has  a  Depth  of  Penetration  that  is  excep¬ 
tional.  It  reaches  below  the  surface  down 
to  where  the  buying  impulse  of  MONITOR 
readers  starts.  For  MONITOR  readers  rely 
wholeheartedly  upon  both  the  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  of  this  great  international 
daily  newspaper. 


Important,  too,  is  the  potent  fact  that 
MONITOR  readers  ask  for  MONITOR- 
advertised  branded  merchandise  by  name. 
Leading  retailers  are  actively  aware  of  this. 

May  we  submit  a  program  of  planned 
advertising  in  the  MONITOR  for  your 
product?  —  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR,  One  Norway  Street,  Boston  15, 
Massachusetts. 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 
NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELA:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON,  W.C.  2:  Con  naught  House, 
163/4  Strand 


I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

AUGUST 

14- 16— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

I  14-1^— SNPA  Eastern  Division  Mechanical  Conference,  Dinkler-Tutwilar 
Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

21-24— Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Hotel  Miramar,  Sants 
Monica,  Cal. 

21-26— International  Typographical  Union,  102nd  convention.  Shirley-Sa«oy 
Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 

29-Sept.  2 — Association  for  Educah'on  in  Journalism,  Pennsylvania  Stats 
University,  University  Park,  Pa. 

SEPTEMBER 

8- 9 — Washington  Conference  of  UPl  Editors  and  Publishers.  Statler-Hilton 

Hotel.  Washington,  D.  C. 

9- 10 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  State-wide  Advertising  Clinic,  Marott 

Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

9- 1 1 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Auociation,  news  and  advertisirtg  clinics.  Hotal 
I  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines. 

i  9-11 — Maryland  Press  Association.  Commander  Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

10 —  Texas  Press  Association,  Ad  meeting,  Driskill  Hotel,  Austin. 

;  12-17— Science  News  Writing  Seminar,  Colorado  State  University,  Fort 
Collins. 

15- 16— First  Annual  Southwest  Newspaper  Color  Conference.  Sheraton- 
Dallas  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

15- 18 — New  York  Preu  Assodation,  Saranac  Inn,  Saranac  Inn  P.  O.,  N.  Y, 

16-  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

17- 18— Illinois  AP  Tetlegraph  Editors  Association,  Pare  Marquette  HoW, 
Peoria. 

18- 19 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Bcecutivas  Association,  Prssidairt 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

18-20 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Gassifiad  Cllaic 
Necho  Allen  Hotal,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

18- 21— Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Buena  Vista  HotsI, 
Biloxi,  Miss. 

19- 21— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Chatham  Ban 
Inn,  Chatham.  Mass. 

21— Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Hotel  Park  Laite,  New  York  City. 

23- 25— Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Multnomah  Hotel, 
Portland,  Ore. 

24- 25 — Minnesota  Assodated  Preu,  Virginia,  Minn. 

24- 25— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Nawspapsa 
Advertising  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

25- 27 — New  York  State  Publishers  Auociation,  Whiteface  Inn^  Laka  Plaod. 

26- 30— International  Printing  Preumen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North 
America,  Hotal  New  Yorker.  New  York. 

27 -  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER-AANR  Newspaper  Color  Awards  Luncheon  ted 
Exhibit,  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York  Cty. 

28- Oct.  I — Society  of  American  Travel  Writers,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

29- Oct.  I — ^West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Hotel  Frederick,  Hunh'ngtoa 
W.  Va. 


OCTOBER 

1- 2— Seventh  Newspaper  Circulation  Managers'  School,  University  of  Kan¬ 

sas,  Lawrence. 

2- 4— I ntentate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Benjamin  Franklin  HoM. 

Philadelphia. 

2- 4— Advertising  Federation  of  America,  seventh  district  convenh'on,  Chat¬ 

tanooga,  Tenn. 

3- 4— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assodation,  Parke 

House.  Boston,  Mass. 

7- 8— University  Preu  Club  of  Michigan,  43rd  annual,  Ann  Arbor. 

8 -  Hoosier  State  Preu  Association,  Typographical  Clinic,  Sheraton-Uncda 
Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

9- 11— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Auodation,  41st  convanKoa 

Poinsett  Hotel,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

9-11— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Holsl 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

11- 14 — New  England  Auociated  Press  News  Executives  Auociatioa,  EesNr* 
Slope  Inn,  North  Conway,  N.  H. 

1 2-  1 5--Southern  Regional  Worbhop.  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Ana 
elation,  Phoenix  Hotel,  Lexington,  Ky. 

13- 15— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

14- 15— Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  Hotel  Normandy,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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the  Chicago 
Sun-Times 


Q.  Which  families  buy  the  most? 

A.  The  young  families,  of  course. 

Q,  Where  can  you  reach  them  most  effectively? 
A.  In  the  Chicago  Sun-Times— more  than  half 
its  readers  are  men  and  women  35  and  underl 


Send  for  your  copy  of  the  1960  Chicago  Consumer  Analysis.  Now  available. 


Thorn  McBride' 


A  six-day  adventure  comic  strip  dealing  with  the  dark  world  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

The  story  of  the  men  and  the  weapons  that  fight  underseas  .  .  .  the  oceanographers  who  explore  there  .  .  . 
the  creatures  that  live  there.  "Thorn  McBride,"  will  parallel  your  biggest  Page-1  headlines  and  give  your 
Comic  Page  the  urgency  of  today’s  —  and  tomorrow's  —  news. 

"McBride"  —  available  in  four  and  five  column  widths. 


FIRST  RELEASE  -  SEPTEMBER  12! 


NEWS  SERVICE 


For  complete  information,  write  —  or  phone  or  wire  collect  —  Rembert  James,  Editor, 
The  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego  12,  California,  BEImont  4-7111 


iVSI 

Estimated  Long-Term  Savings  ot 

ALABAMA  Individuals 

< Source:  Federal  Reserve  Bonk) 


1940  ...  $  374,663,000 

1945  1,154,442,000 

1950  .  .  ..  1,441,413,000 

1955  1,945,218,000 

1957  ...  2,245,137,000 

1958  2,423,385,000 

1959  .  ..  2,613,506,000 


Where  people  kept  their  sav¬ 
ings  in  1959: 

Savings  &  Loan 

Shares  ...  $  365,000,000 

Life  Insurance 

Equities  ...  1 ,242,326,000 

Commercial 
Bank  Time 

Deposits  .  .  556,525,000 

Savings  Bonds  438,240,000 

Postal  Savings  .11,415,000 


And  it  just  keeps  growing! 

$2.25  billion  in  1957 

$2.42  billion  in  1958 

$2.61  billion  in  1959 

That's  what  Alabama  families  have  socked  away  in  long  term 
savings. 

These  savings  keep  right  an  saaring — through  "recessions," 
"adjustments,"  "dips,"  and  "booms." 

A  big  chunk  af  it  is  in  quickly  available  liquid  savings  like  bank 
savings,  saving  bonds,  and  savings  and  loan  shares — over  half  of 
it.  It's  a  juicy  target  for  sales-minded  executives  and  salesmen 
everywhere. 

The  best  place  to  sell  'em  is 

(Sht  Biiwinijhain  Nenrs 

Birmingham  Post-Herald 

"The  Most  Powerful  Selling  Force  in  Alabama” 

Covering:  9  out  of  every  10  homes  in  Metropolitan  Birmingham 
1  out  of  every  4  homes  in  43  county  trading  area 

Notional  Representatives  Kelly-Smith  Co. 


editorial 


ROP  Color — Minimums,  Premiums 

A  N  advertising  agency  is  putting  pressure  on  newspajjers  to  reduce 
ROP  color  niiniinum-size  requirements  from  1,000  lines  to  500- 
700  lines.  The  argument  is  that  the  client  could  get  double  the 
number  of  insertions  in  the  smaller  space  units  for  a  schedule  of 
24,000  lines,  etc.,  and  this  wouUl  be  “more  effective  use  of  color 
advertising  in  daily  newspapers.” 

The  logic  is  ap|)ealing  offliand  (why  not  let  an  advertiser  use 
smaller  space  and  twice  the  number  of  insertions?)  until  it  is  realized 
that  the  advertiser  exjjects  to  pay  half  the  space  cost  and  half  the 
color  premium  charge  j>er  500-line  insertion  that  he  w’ould  pay  per 
1000-line  ad. 

The  advertiser  and  the  agency  would  not  make  such  a  request 
if  they  understood  the  mechanics  of  newspajier  color  printing  and 
the  basis  for  color  premium  charges.  Color  means  adtkxl  press  units, 
more  pressmen,  more  jjrfKluction  cost  and  it  doesn’t  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  whether  the  color  occiq>ies  a  quarter  of  the  page  or  less, 
or  a  half-page  or  more. 

A  large  newspaper  which  ojjerates  with  union  contracts  and 
manning  tables  in  its  mechanical  department  has  given  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  to  illustrate  the  point: 

Printing  a  36-page  paper  with  NO  color  on  a  straight  run,  or  tw'o 
sections,  this  pajier  has  to  have:  44  pressmen,  1 1  paper  handlers  and 
34  mailers: 

Printing  the  same  paper  with  one  color  and  black  ad  requires: 
48  pressmen,  12  paper  handlers  and  34  mailers; 

Thirty-six  pages  collect  run  (four  sections)  with  NO  color  re¬ 
quires:  54  pressmen,  16  paper  handlers,  44  mailers: 

rhe  same  collect  run  with  one  color  and  black  calls  for:  62 
pressmen,  17  paper  handlers  and  44  mailers. 

Compared  to  the  36-page  straight  run  with  no  color,  the  latter 
collect  run  with  color  means  18  more  pressmen,  6  more  pa|)er 
handlers  and  10  more  mailers. 

Newspajjer  color  premiums  are  based  on  this  added  protluction 
cost.  The  added  impact  of  color  in  newspajjer  advertising  makes  it 
a  good  buy  for  advertisers  at  a  premium  rate  which  is  charged  only 
to  meet  the  additional  cost  of  prcxluction. 


Covering  Press  News 

l^&P  noted  last  week  that  Time  magazine’s  “Press”  de|>aitment 
^  carried  83  items  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  32  of  which 
were  about  magazines,  radio,  TV  or  publications  outside  of  the  U.S. 
At  the  same  time  Newsweek’ s  department  carrieil  84  items  with  18 
in  the  non-newspaper  category. 

We  don’t  like  to  brag,  but — 

In  that  one  issue  of  Aug.  6,  which  was  not  a  large  one  for  us,  E&P 
carried  178  different  items  or  stories  about  newspapers  and  new,s- 
papennen.  They  were  not  confined  to  the  so-called  large  and  im¬ 
portant  newspapers  but  reportetl  on  newspapers  large  and  small  all 
of  which  are  important  to  E&P.  Those  stories  included  the  names 
of  at  least  250  newspapers  and  the  same  number  of  newspajx*rmen, 
not  to  mention  those  listed  in  the  Media  Records  tabulation. 

On  occasions  the  newsweeklies  have  dropped  their  “Press”  section 
to  accommodate  other  news  on  the  theory  that  news  of  the  press 
was  not  important  enough  to  compete  for  the  space. 

E&P  has  considered  news  of  the  newspaper  business  imjjortant 
enough  to  report  as  spot  news  every  week  and  hasn’t  missed  a 
weekly  issue  in  76  years. 
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Wherea*  ye  know  not  what  i>haU  he 
the  morrow.  For  what  is  your  life?  h 
is  even  a  vapor,  that  appeareth  far  a 
little  time,  and  then  vanisheth  away^ 
James.  IV ;  14. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

O  THE  FOURTH  ERAH 

Th«  Oldest  Publishers'  and  AdverKsen' 
Newspaper  in  America 
With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Joumaliit. 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspapacdo^ 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fout^  Estati 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  2t, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  ^  Board,  I9I2-I9S9 

Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 

General  Manager 

James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Eaecutivo  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Welker;  Feahra, 
Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman,  Philip  N. 
Schuyler,  Robert  M.  Warner;  Advaithiaf 
News,  Robert  B.  McIntyre,  Marketing  wi 
Research  Manager,  Albert  E.  Weis;  MaiMiai 
CoMuKant,  Ray  B.  Prescott;  Librarian,  Jaait 
Haslett. 

Treasurer,  Arline  Demar;  Advertising  Manage, 
Henry  C.  Thiele;  Advertising  Production  Mae 
ager,  Bernadette  Borriea;  Promotion  Mae 
ager,  George  Witt;  Circulation  Diraclir, 
George  S.  McBride;  Circulation  Manage. 
George  H.  Strata;  Classified  AdvartUag 
Manager,  J.  C.  H.  Bollinger 

!  General  Offices — Suite  1700,  Times  Tone 

I  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  - 

BRyant  9-3052. 

BUREAUS 

Washington:  Pat  Munroe,  1201  National  Pfsa 
Building.  ST  3-6756-7. 

Chicago:  Georga  A.  Brandenburg,  Mid-Wsa 
Editor;  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western  Advartn 
ing  Manager;  Grant  Biddle,  Represantithe 
360  North  Michigan  Avo.  State  2-4898. 

I  Boston:  Guy  Livingston,  344  Little  Bldq>  R 

Boylston  St.  HA  6-8386. 

Detroit:  George  W.  Parker,  628  Free  P* 
Building.  Wo^ward  1-6085. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson.  P*®** 
Coast  Editor;  Duncan  A.  Scott,  AdvartieH 
Representative;  85  Post  St.  Garfield  1-79®. 
Los  Angeles:  Frederic  C.  Coonradt.  Com 
spondent.  School  of  Journalism,  Univanm 
of  Southern  California,  3518  University  hu 
Duncan  A.  Scott.  Advertising  Represssh 
tive,  1901  West  8th  St..  Dunkirk  8-4151. 
London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Manager.  B 
Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington.  Kent,  Engleee 
Peter  Bostock,  correspondent,  74a,  Prim^ 
Mansions,  Prince  of  Wales  Dr^  Lend* 
S.W.  II.  MACauley  7773. 

Paris,  Franca:  G.  Langelaan.  Correspoadid  j 
48  Avenue  da  Paris  Vincennes  (Seine) 
Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Cireulali^ 
Member  Associated  Business  PublicatioBS  •>* 
average  net  paid  June  30,  1960 — 20,947,  Rease** 
to  October  81,  1969  76.9»%. 
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cartoon  idea  of  the  week 


reading  a  newspaper  on  a  specific  day, 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  if  the  Qa^ 
question  were  changed  to  “Do  you  usually 
read  a  daily  newspaper?”  the  percent  of 
“readers”  would  he  increased. 

Not  mentioned  in  the  article  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  fair  number  of  illiterates, 
and  foreign-born  literates  who  cannot  read 
English,  'fhis  percentage  is  variously  esti¬ 
mated  at  between  4%  and  8%.  These 
people  cannot  be  expected  to  be  included 
in  the  U.S.  daily  newspaper  audience,  and 
no  amount  of  editorial  ingenuity  can  hope 
to  get  them  on  a  subscription  list. 

By  and  large,  it  can  be  assumed  that  if 
the  Clark  question  were  modified,  as  sug¬ 
gested  above,  the  figures  would  indicate 
that  practically  every  literate  American 
adult  in  his  sample  read  a  newspaper 
practically  every  day. 

The  matter  of  the  gross  reach  of  news¬ 
papers  is  an  important  one.  But  the  Tele¬ 
vision  Bureau  of  Advertising,  and  the 
Radio  Advertising  Bureau  are  engaged  in 
a  steady  attack  on  newspapers  and  are 
quick  to  exploit  any  weakness — real  or 
fancied.  These  air  m^ia  use  as  their  base 
the  number  of  homes  with  sets  installed. 
This  maximum  possible  audience  is  never 
achieved  either  by  a  specific  program,  or 
by  the  entire  medium.  Therefore,  to  per¬ 
mit  comparison  between  these  figures  and 
an  average  daily  audience  figure  for  news¬ 
papers,  which  is  delivered,  short  changes 
our  medium. 

Lawrence  Roehsler 
New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 

New  York. 


letters 


BROADENING  AUDIENCE 

I’ve  been  watching  E&P’s  expanding 
treatment  of  items  of  interest  to  an  ever- 
broadening  publisher  audience. 

With  TV  and  radio  attempting  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  sphere  of  influence  in  the 
news  and  advertising  fields,  it  is  all- 
important  that  newspapers  be  alert  and 
active  in  the  championship  of  their  me¬ 
dium.  The  consolidation  of  newspapers, 
and  the  passing  of  too  many  of  them  from 
the  scene  in  recent  years,  needs  to  be 
curtailed  as  much  as  possible. 

Editor  &  Publisher  should  be  com¬ 
plimented  highly  by  the  press  of  America 
for  its  vigorous  championship  of  news¬ 
papers  as  the  number  one  medium  for 
i>oth  news  and  advertising. 

Justus  F.  Craemer 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent-Journal 


MOVE  OVER,  FIDEL* 
Williams,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 


E  &  P  CONTINUITY 

Early  in  1918.  the  then  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune  printed  this  note  on  its  editorial 
page:  “Editor  &  Publisher,  in  announc¬ 
ing  the  results  of  its  Liberty  Loan  con¬ 
test,  awards  the  Tribune  a  certificate  of 
distinguished  merit  for  On  This  Altar. 
The  writer  was  Ralph  Block.” 

Yesterday  a  friend  called  to  inform  me 
that  Editor  &  Publisher  had  noted  my 
retirement  from  the  United  States  In¬ 
formation  Agency. 

Possibly  this  evidence  of  the  continuity 
of  operation  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  in 
its  service  to  the  newspaper  profession 
over  a  span  of  more  than  forty  years,  may 
be  of  some  interest  to  you. 

Ralph  Block 

Washington,  D.  C. 


United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and 
his  wife  are  shown  after  surviving  at 
the  GOP  Convention  where  he  will  be 
nominated  as  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Vice  President.  —  Hopewell  (Va.) 
News. 


TV  CANNIBALISM 

I  sinerely  hope  our  newspaper  reporters 
never  condescend  to  the  level  of  pack 
wolves  and  attack  the  leaders  of  our 
country  in  acts  of  cannibalism  as  we  saw 
enacted  by  radio  and  TV  newsmen  in 
covering  the  recent  political  conventions. 
Such  disrespect  for  any  man,  whether  he 
be  a  candidate  for  our  highest  office  or  a 
member  of  Art  Carney’s  underground 
sanitary  engineers,  or  simply  wishes  to 
abstain  from  voting,  is  all  unnecessary, 
uncalled  for,  and  more  than  I  can  stomach. 

Lloyd  Pfledereh 

Publisher, 

Tazewell  Publishing  Co., 

Morton.  Ill. 


Mr,  Eisenhower  pointed  with  pride 
Tuesday  night  and  the  delegates  doved 
it — New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


He  was  asked  whether  he  would  offer 
Sen.  Stuart  Symington  (Miss.),  another 
dctim  of  his  landslide,  the  job  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  dense. — New  York  Joumal- 
American. 


NEWSPAPER  READING 

The  article  on  newspaper  reading  (July 
16)  is  an  interesting  and  an  important  one. 

I  have  worked  closdy  with  Dan  Clark  and 
his  survey  material  for  many  years,  and 
respect  his  substantial  contributions  to 
marketing  and  media. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  which  al¬ 
ways  face  research  is  the  clear  and  full 
analysis  of  what  the  research  discloses. 
This  problem  shows  itself  in  the  Dan  Clark 
article. 

The  statement  “The  percentage,  of  non¬ 
readers  of  newspapers  now  has  grown  to 
around  12”  is  clear,  but  it  is  not  complete. 
Qark’s  data  are  collected  on  the  basis  of 
answers  to  the  question,  “What  daily  news¬ 
paper,  or  newspapers,  came  into  your  home 
yesterday?”  Clark’s  12%  non-readers 
therefore  include  those  who  read  a  news¬ 
paper  outside  of  the  home  “yesterday”, 
and  also  those  who,  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other,  just  did  not  happen  to  read  a  news¬ 
paper  “yesterday”.  In  other  words,  his 
figure  indicates  average  daily  readership 
— not  the  percent  which  usually  reads  a 
newspaper. 

There  are  very  few  people  who  read 
a  newspaper  every  day  of  their  lives.  Many 
things  develop  to  prevent  a  person  from 


Aspromonte  gave  a  stimulating  ex¬ 
hibition  afield  and  at  bath  in  the  absence 
of  Charlie  Neal,  nursing  a  pulled  groin. 
—Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald-Express. 
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meaningful  guide  to  sharpen  our  own  coverage 
of  significant  world  events.  We  also  look  to 
the  dependable  Times  News  Service  and  its  great 
reportorial  team  to  provide  our  readers  with 
background  and  interpretive  articles  that  enable 
us  to  offer  a  solid  analysis  on  every  top  story.** 
George  Beebe,  Managing  Editor,  The  Miami  Herald 
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Long  Interest  In  Huntington 
Newspapers  and  TV  Are  Sold 


Huntington  Publishing  Co.  Buys 
All  Stock;  Birke  Is  President 


Hi'ntington,  W.  Va. 

Controlling  interest  in  the 
Huntinjrton  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  —  held  for  33  years  by  the 
Long  family  —  has  l>een  sold 
to  the  company,  Walker  Long, 
chairman  of  the  Ijoard,  an¬ 
nounced. 

Stock  sold  to  the  company, 
which  operates  three  newspa¬ 
pers,  a  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tion,  includes  holdings  of  Mr. 
Long,  his  wife,  Eloise  C.  Long 
and  the  estate  of  Col,  J.  H. 
Long. 

With  this  .sale  control  of  the 
company  passes  from  the  Long 
family  to  the  Huntington  Her¬ 
ald  Company.  W.  D.  Birke,  is 
president  of  the  Herald  com¬ 
pany  and  publisher  of  the  Her- 
aid-DispHtch.  He  is  also  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  publishing  company. 

Building  Sold 

Announced  at  the  same  time 
was  the  sale  of  the  building 
which  has  been  the  home  of  the 
company  since  its  organization 
in  August,  1927.  The  building 
is  owned  by  the  estate  of  Col. 
Long,  of  which  Walker  Long 
and  Lawrence  H.  Rogers  are 
executors  and  trustees. 

No  announcement  was  made 
about  prices  paid  in  either 
transaction,  but  it  was  known 
to  aggregate  several  million  dol¬ 
lars.  The  transactions  were  ne¬ 
gotiated  by  V'incent  J.  Manno, 
New  York  broker. 

The  Huntington  Publishing 
Company  publishes  three  news¬ 
papers:  the  Hernld-Dhpatch,  a 
^ming  newspaper;  the  Hunt- 
^ton  Advertiser,  an  afternoon 
newspaper;  and  the  Herald-Ad¬ 
vertiser,  a  Sunday  newspaper. 

The  publishing  company  owns 
89%  of  V/SAZ,  Inc.,  licensee 
of  WSAZ  radio  and  WSAZ-TV. 

Both  transactions,  sale  of 
stock  and  building  are  subject 
to  approval  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  radio  and  TV  hold- 
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ings  and  since  control  of  these 
license  has  changed  hands. 

-Need  FCC  .Approval 

Pending  FCC  approval  Mr. 
Long  w'ill  continue  as  chairman 
of  the  board  and  publisher  of 
the  Advertiser  as  well  as  vice- 
president  of  WSAZ  and  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  lx)th  companies.  Mr. 
Rogers  will  continue  as  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  publishing  company. 
Mrs.  Hilda  S.  Long,  widow  of 
the  late  Edward  H.  Long,  is 
vicepresident  and  treasurer  of 
the  company. 

First  mortgages  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  assets  and  the  building 
will  be  held  by  the  sellers.  It 
was  understood  the  stock  trans¬ 
action  involves  a  substantial 
down  payment  at  closing  time 
following  FCC  approval  with 
deferred  payments  over  10 
years.  The  building  sale  to  be 
consummated  at  the  same  time 
calls  for  a  dowm  payment  and 
balance  over  five  years. 

The  late  Col.  Long,  dean  of 
West  Virginia  publishers,  for 
several  years  the  oldest  living 
member  of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  a  nationally  knowm  figure 
in  the  newspaper  business,  came 
to  Huntin^on  in  November, 
1893,  and  purchased  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  Herald.  He  published 
that  paper  until  July,  1895, 
when  he  disposed  of  it  and 
bought  the  Advertiser.  He  con¬ 
tinued  as  publisher  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser  until  his  death  Decem¬ 
ber,  1958.  Col.  Long  was  the 
prime  mover  in  establishing  the 
Huntington  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  consolidated  the 
business  interests  of  the  Adver¬ 
tiser,  which  he  and  his  sons 
owned,  and  the  Herald-Dispatch, 
owned  by  the  Huntington  Her¬ 
ald  Company,  of  which  the  late 
Dave  Gideon  was  president,  and 
publisher. 

Kadio-TV  Added 

The  firm’s  operations  ex- 
;or  August  13,  1S>60 


panded  into  a  new  field  in  1929 
when  the  company  acquired  a 
majority  interest  in  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WSAZ.  Its  operations  were 
further  expanded  when  WSAZ- 
TV  became  West  Virginia’s  first 
television  station. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  named  TV 
manager  of  WSAZ  in  1949  and 
was  responsible  for  its  growth 
and  progress.  He  served  as  vice- 
president  of  WSAZ  for  several 
years  and  was  named  president 
in  1955.  In  March  of  this  year 
he  resigned  to  become  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  Taft 
Broadcasting  Company  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  operators  of  five 
television,  radio  and  FM  sta¬ 
tions. 

Walker  Long  joined  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser  staff  in  January,  1919. 
He  served  in  many  capacities 
in  the  news  room,  climaxing  his 
career  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  as  managing  editor.  In 
1937,  he  became  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company  and  served 
in  that  post  until  1958  when  he 
became  company  president.  He 
also  was  secretary  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  firm  from  its  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  was  publisher  of  the 
Herald- Advertiser  from  1940 
until  April,  1959,  when  he  re¬ 
linquished  the  Sunday  position 
to  become  publisher  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  He  was  elected  Iward 
chairman  in  August,  1959. 

Gideon's  Nephew 

Mr.  Birke,  publisher  of  the  Her¬ 
ald-Dispatch,  succeeded  Walker 
Long  as  president  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  Publishing  Co.  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1959.  Mr.  Birke  is  the 
nephew  of  the  late  Dave  Gideon, 
who  was  publisher  of  the  Her¬ 
ald-Dispatch  until  his  death  in 
1950. 

“Acquisition  of  the  Walker 
Long  interest  and  the  building 
unit  which  originally  quartered 
the  newspaper  publishing  opera¬ 
tion  represents  a  consolidation 
of  operation  of  the  Huntin^on 
Publishing  Co.,”  President  Birke 
said,  “which  is  the  forerunner 
of  the  planned  development  and 
expansion  of  the  three  Hunting- 
ton  Publishing  Co.  newspapers 


William  D.  Birka 


Walkar  Long 


and  affiliated  WSAZ  television 
and  radio  stations  and  the  dy¬ 
namic  dedication  of  the  enter¬ 
prises  to  the  accelerated  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  Hunting- 
ton  and  the  Tri- State  area  we 
serve.” 

• 

Records  Of  Sunday 
Supplements  Filed 

Buffalo 

E.  W.  Scripps  Company  of 
Cincinnati,  the  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association  of  Cleve¬ 
land  and  the  International  Color 
Printing  Company  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  submitted  records 
Aug.  10  to  a  federal  grand  jury 
investigating  possible  antitrust 
violations  in  their  printing,  sale 
and  distribution  of  Sunday 
newspaper  supplements. 

The  records  were  filed  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  government  sub¬ 
poenas.  The  Hearst  Company 
of  New  York,  also  named  in  the 
inquiry,  said  it  will  submit  rec¬ 
ords  Aug.  19. 
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L.A.  Mirror 
Names  Laro 
As  Publisher 

Los  Angblbs 
Arthur  Laro,  executive  editor 
of  the  Lo8  Angeles  Mirror,  was 
appointed  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Mirror  by  Norman 
Chandler,  president  of  the 
Times-Mirror  Company. 

Mr.  Laro  success  Hugh  A. 
(Hud)  Lewis  who  retired  July 
16. 

Mr.  Laro  came  to  the  Mirror 
April  18  from  the  Houston 
(Texas)  Post  where  he  was 
vicepresident  and  executive 
editor. 

In  making  the  announcement, 
Mr.  Chandler  said; 

“Recent  months  have  been 
marked  by  significant  progress 
in  the  Newspaper  Division  of 
the  Times-^Mirror  Company. 

2  Major  Changes 

“Two  major  actions  have 
taken  place  within  this  week 
for  the  Mirror — a  happy  return 
to  its  historic  name  and  this 
appointment  of  a  highly  com¬ 
petent  newspaper  man  as  its 
guiding  force. 

“iSince  Mr.  Laro  has  been 
executive  editor,  the  Mirror  has 
made  important,  recognizable 
improvements.  He  sets  high 
standards  and  is  a  master  in 
working  harmoniously  with  his 
associates  and  producing  a  bet¬ 
ter  product. 

“We  can  all  share  pride  and 
confidence  in  his  new  appoint¬ 
ment  and  certainly  wish  him 
only  the  best  in  this  added  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  publisher- 
ship.” 

Mr.  Laro,  48,  has  been  a 
newspaperman  since  he  was  17. 
He  started  his  career  on  the 
San  Antonio  (Texas)  Light 
where  he  worked  seven  years 
as  a  reporter  and  rewriteman. 
He  went  to  Houston  in  1936  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Press  and 
two  years  later  jointed  the  Post. 
Within  a  year  he  became  real 
estate  editor. 

Fast  Promotion 

He  became  city  editor  in  1946 
and  managing  editor  the  next 
year.  In  1950  he  was  made  a 
director  of  the  paper’s  parent 
company  and  five  years  later 
he  was  chosen  executive  editor. 
In  1959  he  was  named  a  vice- 
president  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Laro  won  national  recog¬ 
nition  by  leading  the  Post  to 
tops  in  daily  and  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  and  in  editorial  content 
over  its  competitors. 


Arthur  Laro 


Long  known  as  a  believer  in 
thorough  and  interpretative 
coverage  of  the  news,  Mr.  Laro 
insists:  “We  can’t  operate  as 
we  did  15  years  ago.  The  cry 
is  for  talent,  ideas  and  imagi¬ 
nation.” 

While  in  Houston,  Mr.  Laro 
was  chairman  of  the  Savings 
Bond  Drive  last  spring,  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  United  Fund,  Sal¬ 
vation  Army,  American  Cancer 
Society,  Houston  Symphony  So¬ 
ciety,  Houston  Fat  Stock  Show 
and  the  Houston  Horse  Show 
in  addition  to  many  other  civic 
offices. 

The  new  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Los  Angreles  Mirror  was 
president  of  the  South  Coast 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  a 
national  journalistic  fraternity, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

He  and  Mrs.  Laro  have  a 
daughter,  Mary  Ann,  who  is  a 
college  student. 

Laro's  Improvements 

Mr.  Laro  is  credited  with 
several  improvements  in  the  pa¬ 
per. 

The  traditional  Los  Angeles 
afternoon  paper  eight-column, 
two-line,  all-cap  banner  has  been 
almost  entirely  eliminated  in 
favor  of  a  four-  or  five-column, 
three-  or  four-line  caps  and 
lower  case  headline  on  the  day’s 
lead  story. 

The  Mirror  has  blossomed  out 
with  a  new  “op-ed”  page  packed 
with  local  features,  columnists 
and  a  greatly  expanded  letters 
column.  Howard  Williams,  for¬ 
mer  labor  editor,  has  been  added 
to  the  editorial  writer  staff. 

The  paper  has  opened  a  new 
Washington  bureau  staffed  by 
Paul  Weeks,  reporter  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer  who  was  formerly 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  late 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News  and 
a  reporter  on  the  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Journal. 


The  Saturday  tabloid  televi¬ 
sion  magazine  has  been  renamed 
View  and  its  coverage  expanded 
to  include  motion  pictures,  the 
theater,  music,  night  clubs  and 
other  entertainment  fields. 

The  aim  of  these  changes  and 
of  others  to  come,  said  Mr.  Laro, 
is  to  provide  a  more  significant 
presentation  of  the  news  in  the 
newspaper. 

“We  are  trying  to  emphasize 
genuine  news  values,”  he  said. 
“We  are  doing  this  by  toning 
down  on  crime  news  and  omit¬ 
ting  as  far  as  possible  all  salaci¬ 
ous  material.  We  are  trying  to 
make  the  paper  interesting  but 
not  sensational,  conservative  but 
not  dull  and  to  get  more  genuine 
news  in  the  paper.” 

More  News  Space 

To  help  get  more  news  in  the 
paper  the  Mirror  next  week 
plans  to  switch  body  type  from 
9  point  on  a  9%  slug  to  solid 
9  point.  This  change  will  provide 
an  additional  10  inches  of  copy 
for  each  eight  columns  of  type. 

Mr.  Laro  said  that  the  new 
slogan,  “Edited  to  Merit  Your 
Respect,”  was  chosen  for  read¬ 
ers,  of  course,  but  that  he  hoped 
the  slogan  would  have  just  as 
much  eflFect  on  the  paper’s  staff, 
that  it  would  be  a  slogan  the 
staff  would  try  to  live  up  to. 

“A  newspaper  is  like  a  per¬ 
son,”  he  said.  “For  a  person  to 
be  liked  and  respected  he  has 
to  be  well-dressed  and  present 
a  pleasant  appearance.  He  must 
be  well  informed  and  have  a 
sense  of  humor.  Above  all  he 
must  have  integrity  and  relia¬ 
bility. 

“In  a  word,  a  newspaper,  like 
a  person,  must  behave  itself  and 
not  go  off  half  cocked.” 

All  newspapers,  Mr.  Laro 
said,  his  own  included,  have  a 
tendency  to  remain  too  static. 

“They  have  to  learn  to  keep 
up  with  the  public.  The  public 
is  a  long  way  ahead  of  most 
newspapers.  We  can  see  that 
in  the  letters  we  get. 

Poughkeepsie  Paper 
Changes  Its  Name 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
This  city’s  daily  newspaper 
changed  its  name  Aug.  10  from 
The  Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker, 
its  name  since  1941,  to  its  orig¬ 
inal  name.  The  Poughkeepsie 
Journal. 

Clifford  J.  Nunn,  publisher 
and  editor,  said  the  paper  is 
returning  to  the  original  name 
of  its  line  of  predecessors  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  1785  as  part  of  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  paper’s  175th 
anniversary.  The  paper  is  part 
of  the  Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc., 
group. 


E&P  Color 
Judges  Pick 
11  Winners 

Six  winners  from  among  2,- 
971  entries  submitted  by  15J 
dailies  in  the  Fourth  Annual 
Editor  &  Publishri  competi¬ 
tion  for  outstanding  run-of-pa- 
per  full  and  spot  color  repro¬ 
duction  were  selected  Aug.  2 
by  a  panel  of  eight  judges  rep¬ 
resenting  the  art  and  pr^uction  i 
side  of  some  of  the  nation’s  top  j 
advertising  agencies.  j 

The  same  panel  also  picked 
three  retail  color  ads  to  receive 
awards  for  creative  use  of  color 
by  a  retailer. 

A  second  panel  of  five  emi¬ 
nent  agency  executives  met  Aug. 

5  and  selected  one  full-color  ad 
and  one  spot-color  ad  to  receive 
E&P’s  Third  Annual  Award  of¬ 
fered  agrencies  for  creative  uk 
of  color. 

Names  of  all  winners  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  E&P’s  Color  Awards  Iv 
sue  to  be  published  Sept  24. 
Presentation  of  awards  to  tke 
winning  newspapers,  advertis¬ 
ers,  and  agencies  will  be  made 
Tuesday,  Sept.  27  in  the  Bilt- 
more  Hotel,  New  York,  at  a 
luncheon  to  be  jointly  sponsored 
by  E&P  and  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre 
sentatives. 

Judges  of  the  color  reprodn^ 
tion  and  retail  creativity  en¬ 
tries  were:  Edward  C.  Mante, 
vicepresident  —  print  produ^ 
tion  manager,  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  Inc.;  Howard  Wilcox,  art 
director,  Cunningham  &  Walsh, 
Inc.;  Andrew  Nelson,  art  diree 
tor,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Q).; 
Louis  Leon,  manager  print  pro¬ 
duction  and  traffic,  Mogul,  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Saylor,  Inc.;  Michad 
Winow,  production  manager, 
Ogrilvy,  Benson  &  Mather,  Inc.; 
Dr.  George  M.  Halpen,  head  of 
graphic  arts  and  advertising 
technology.  New  York  City 
Community  College ;  Morris 
Rosenblum,  creative  director, 
Macy’s,  New  York;  and  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Bravo,  art  director, 
Manus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc. 

Judges  for  the  agency  crea¬ 
tivity  awards  were:  Wallace 
Elton,  vicepresident  —  execu¬ 
tive  art  director,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.;  Joseph  Elliott, 
assistant  business  managw, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletis: 
Paul  R.  Smith,  vice  chairman 
of  the  board  and  creative  dir^ 
tor,  Fletcher  Richards,  Calkini 
&  Holden,  Inc.;  William  Stro- 
sahl,  art  director,  William  Esty 
Co.,  Inc.;  and  Philip  Meyer,  art 
director  and  group  head,  Cun¬ 
ningham  &  Walsh,  Inc. 
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Sunday  to  ‘Slug  it  Out’ 
With  Mags’  Regional  Ads 

Supplement’s  New  Contract  'S-hLS  h, 

^  ^  y-,,  ,  nounced  a  new  supplenr 

Sept.  1  Provides  rinancinu  start  oct.  2.  The  waai 


By  Philip  Schuyler 

Newspapers’  first  answer, 
practical  to  both  buyers  and 
sellers,  to  the  magazines’  re- 
ponal  advertising  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Sutiday,  the  locally- 
edited  supplement  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Newspaper  Magazine 
Group. 

New  contracts,  so  far  signed 
by  Metro  with  29  publishers, 
effective  Sept.  1,  gives  the  na¬ 
tional  sales  organization  2%% 
commission  on  all  advertising 
placed  under  Metro’s  master 
contract  billed  and  paid  for  at 
newspaper  card  rates  and  5% 
on  space  at  card  rates,  “wherein 
the  advertiser  buys  a  specific 
pattern  or  regional  group  of 
three  or  more  newspapers.” 

While  split-runs  have  in  fact 
always  bwn  available  in  the 
Metro  group,  the  national  sales 
organization  has  not  been  get¬ 
ting  coRunissions  for  such  sales. 
Charles  T.  Kline,  president,  has 
estimated  Metro  handled  $2,- 
500,000  in  non-commissionable 
business  under  the  old  contract 
in  1959. 

Cuslom-Ta  ■  lor  ed 

“Now  we  will  have  financing 
for  expanding  our  national  sales 
organizations  for  preparing  cus¬ 
tom-tailored  presentations  for 
advertisers,”  Mr.  Kline  said. 

“We  intend  to  slug  it  out  with 
the  magazines  in  this  split-run 
field,  selling  all  newspapers  and 
their  local  four-color  power  in 
Sunday  magazines,  as  opposed 
to  their  slick  competitors. 

“Buyers  of  advertising  will 
have  the  advantage  of  dealing 
through  one  source.  They  can 
Ime-up  the  regional  package 
that  fits  their  marketing  pat¬ 
tern  with  one  order  and  one  bill, 
and  save  money  on  production 
charges.” 

Everett  R.  Stone,  Metro’s  sec¬ 
tary-treasurer,  who  directed  the 
research  and  analysis  of  split- 
run  publishing  as  available  in 
the  magazines,  gave  a  specific 
example  of  how  Sunday,  the 
locally-edited  newspaper  sup¬ 
plement,  could  beat  competitors 
in  offering  advertisers  a  lower 
™te-per-thousand. 

Life  Magazine,  Mr.  Stone 
pomted  out,  has  announced  it 
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will  launch  a  new  eastern  ad¬ 
vertising  edition  Oct.  3.  It  will 
have,  according  to  the  announce¬ 
ment,  a  circulation  of  2,335,000 
in  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Life’s  rate 
will  be  $17,500  for  a  four-color 
page  or  $7.50  per-thousand. 

Selecting  supplements  in  the 
same  area  would  provide  the 
Sunday  buyer  with  5,875,000 
circulation,  and  four-color  full 
page  ad  at  $4.10  per-thousand. 

Stephen  Bowen,  Sunday’s  ad 
director  says: 

“We  propose  to  serve  our  par¬ 
ticipating  members  by  demon¬ 
strating  the  superiority  of  news¬ 
paper  coverage  over  any  other 
media  qualified  for  sectional  or 
regional  performance,  by  set¬ 
ting  up  the  newspaper  facilities 
in  an  exact  pattern,  to  provide 
saturation,  and  to  eliminate 
duplication  and/or  waste  cover¬ 
age.” 

Will  Add  .Salesmen 

Salesmen  will  be  added  to 
Metro’s  present  force  of  25,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Bowen,  specifi¬ 
cally  equipped  for  split-run  sell¬ 
ing.  First  such  addition  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  was  Jack 
Perper,  most  recently  with  the 
New  York  News,  who  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  regional  selling  in 
the  textile  industry. 

Richard  Anderson,  assistant 
director  of  publisher  relations, 
summed  up  the  announcement  of 
the  new  contract  financing  split- 
run  selling  as  “symptomatic  of 
the  good  health  of  Sunday,  the 
locally  -  edited  supplement.” 
Other  evidences  of  health  cited 
by  Mr.  Kline  were; 

“1.  A  5%  increase  in  linage 
for  Sunday  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1960  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  1959, 
or  12,681,374  lines  this  year 
against  12,067,088  last.  In  dol¬ 
lar  volume  that  is  approximate- 
I  ly  $26,250,000  as  against  $25,- 
000,000. 

I  “2.  Additional  members  for 
■  Sunday.  James  F.  Chambers  Jr., 
executive  vicepresident  and  gen- 
;  eral  manager,  and  Felix  R.  Mc- 
;  Knight,  vicepresident  and  ex- 
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ecutive  editor,  of  the  Dallas 
(Texas)  Times-Herald  have  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  supplement  to 
start  Oct.  2.  The  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  contemplates  pub¬ 
lication  for  the  first  time  of  its 
own  locally-edited  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement  next  February.  The 
Times-Herald  now  distributes 
the  American  Weekly,  The  Post 
distributes  both  American 
Weekly  and  Parade. 

“3.  Two  locally-edited  Sunday 
supplements  are  going  from 
brown  to  black  ink,  namely  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  and  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Stand¬ 
ard. 

Metro  first  started  studying 
the  magazine  split-run  competi¬ 
tion  last  November.  By  January 
the  directors  were  presented 
with  an  analysis  of  split-run 
publishing  now  available  in  na¬ 
tional  magazines  as  compared 
with  what  Sunday  could  offer. 

In  this  report,  an  agency  man 
was  quoted  as  estimating  that 
revenue  from  sectional  selling 
of  the  top  10  major  weekly  and 
monthly  magazines  would  hit 
over  $50,000,000  in  1960.  That 
estimate  has  since  been  revised 
upwards  to  $100,000,000,  accord- 
cording  to  Mr.  Stone,  who  made 
the  study  for  Metro. 

The  study  showed  how  “news¬ 
papers  collectively  can  bulk 
more  circulation,  area  by  area, 
than  any  magazine  or  group  of 
magazines  —  and  at  a  much 
lower  cost  per  thousand  fami¬ 
lies  reached.” 

“There  is  little,  if  any,  dupli¬ 
cation  among  the  newspapers 
noted,”  the  analysis  showed. 
“Therefore,  the  total  circula¬ 
tion  shown  in  each  instance 
represents  the  total  families 
reached. 

“This  is  not  true  of  maga¬ 
zines.  There  is  duplication  be¬ 
tween  Life  and  Look.  Hence,  to 
determine  the  number  of  fami¬ 
lies  reached,  the  total  magazine 
circulation  in  each  pattern 
should  be  reduced  by  at  least 
30%.” 

For  example : 

Life’s  pattern  for  east  north 
central  gave  a  circulation  of  1,- 
595,000,  west  north  central, 
435,000,  a  total  of  2,030,000. 
Look  for  east  central’s  circula¬ 
tion  is  1,140,000,  west  central, 
1,249,000,  a  total  of  2,389,000. 

■  The  combinational  total  is  4,- 
,  419,000.  A  color  page  in  the 
'  combination  costs  $32,486.12,  or 
'  $7.36  per  thousand. 

Twelve  newspapers  in  the 


same  regional  pattern  showed 
total  circulation  of  5,935,430. 
Cost  per  page  was  $24,324.08,  or 
$4.10  per  thousand. 

The  analysis  indicated  that 
during  the  last  four  months  of 
1959  more  than  200  advertisers 
purchased  magazine  space  on  a 
regional  basis. 

• 

Removal  of  Records 
Charged  in  Suit 

Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 

A  suit  asking  damages  of 
$121,000  has  been  filed  against 
a  newspaper  distributing  firm 
by  the  founder  of  the  old  Pom¬ 
pano  Beach  Sun.  The  distribu¬ 
tors  are  charged  with  hindering 
sale  of  the  paper  for  “evil  pur¬ 
poses.” 

The  Sun  was  sold  to  the  Gore 
Publishing  Co.  in  April  by  the 
editor  and  sole  owner,  Fred¬ 
erick  G.  Telmos.  Mr.  Telmos,  in 
a  circuit  court  complaint, 
charges  Milne  Circulation  Sales, 
Inc.,  which  had  been  distribut¬ 
ing  the  Sun,  made  off  with  im¬ 
portant  records  during  his  sale 
negotiations  with  the  Gore  com¬ 
pany. 

It  is  charged  the  distributing 
firm  removed  circulation  files 
and  records  from  the  old  Sun 
building  the  night  of  March  30. 
The  suit  contends  the  distribu¬ 
tors  demanded  and  got  $10,500 
for  the  records.  The  suit,  in  two 
counts,  alleges  trespassing  and 
intent  to  obstruct  and  prevent 
the  sale. 


Printers  Accept 
Contract  at  S.F. 

San  Francisco 

Printers  voted  to  accept  a 
new  two-year  contract  with  the 
San  Francisco  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  agreement  provides 
for  increases  totalling  $11  a 
week. 

A  $6  boost  retroactive  to  Feb. 
28  would  provide  a  $130.10 
weekly  day  scale  with  $6  addi¬ 
tional  for  night  work.  An  addi¬ 
tional  $5  weekly  increase  is 
effective  Sept.  1. 

Provision  is  made  that  the 
increases  may  apply  to  wages, 
welfare  or  to  holiday  section 
changes,  at  option  of  the  print¬ 
ers.  ”1716  agreement  runs  to 
March  3,  1962. 

• 

Quarter  Century  Club 

GLE3iI>AI£,  CaUf. 

Fourteen  men  with  25  or  more 
years  service  at  the  News-Press 
formed  a  Quarter  Century  Club. 
Salvador  J.  Felix,  head  photog¬ 
rapher,  who  has  been  with  the 
paper  43  years,  has  had  longest 
service,  ^ven  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  30  years  or  more  and 
two  have  had  35  years  or  more 


AP  Expands 
In  Far  East 


To  co-ordinate  expanding  As¬ 
sociated  Press  news  and  news- 
photo  operations  in  the  Far 
East,  General  Manager  Frank 
J.  Starzel  has  appointed  John 
Randolph,  Tokyo  bureau  chief, 
as  general  executive  for  Asia. 
An  improved  communications 
alignment  will  enable  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  to  correlate  coverage  and 
distribution  of  news  in  a  vast 
area  east  of  India  and  north  of 
Australia. 

This  includes,  in  addition  to 
Japan,  Korea  and  Okinawa,  the 
territorj’  supervised  by  Don  E. 
Huth,  Singapore,  as  chief  of 
Southeast  Asian  services,  the 
Hong  Kong  region  under  Chief 
of  Bureau  Forrest  Edwards,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands,  with  Jim 
Becker  as  chief  of  bureau  at 
Manila. 

In  announcing  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Starzel  explained  the 
newly-created  post  will  be  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  held  by  John  Lloyd 
in  London  as  general  executive 
for  Europe,  the  Middle  East 
and  Africa. 

“Recent  growth  of  AP  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  Orient  has  been  at 
such  a  pace,”  Mr.  Starzel  said, 
“that  the  existing  organizational 
setup  became  inadequate.  For 
more  efficient  collection  as  well 
as  dissemination  of  the  news 
and  picture  report,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  assign  a  key  role  to  our 
Tokyo  bureau.  Randolph  will 
supply  liaison  in  various  staffing 
and  traffic  matters,  with  special 
attention  to  regional  require¬ 
ments.” 

Appointment  of  Tom  Master- 
son  as  chief  of  bureau  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  with  responsibility  for 
Associated  Press  operations  in 
Brazil,  was  announced.  Mr. 
Masterson’s  most  recent  assign¬ 
ment  has  been  as  chief  of  Middle 
East  services,  with  headquarters 
in  Beirut,  a  job  he  assumed  in 
March,  1959. 

The  Rio  post,  vacant  recently, 
had  been  handled  by  South 
American  Manager  Fred 
Strozier. 

Mr.  Masterson,  47,  has  been 
with  the  AP  since  1942,  most 
of  that  time  in  a  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  career  which  took  him  to 


Randolph 


many  parts  of  the  world.  After** 
working  for  three  years  in  the 
Detroit  bureau,  he  was  sent  to 
China  at  the  close  of  World 
War  II,  working  in  Shanghai 
and  Peiping. 

• 

Suit  Againgt  Timeg 
Stayg  in  Alabama 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Judge  Walter  B.  Jones  has 
ruled  that  the  .\>w  York  Times 
can  be  sued  for  libel  in  Alabama 
courts. 

The  ruling  follows  a  two- 
weeks  hearing  on  the  question, 
which  often  grew  stormy  as 
Times  stories  about  Alabama 
were  introduced  into  the  evi¬ 
dence.  Over  200  stories  were 
part  of  the  exhibits. 

Judge  Jones’  ruling  was:  “The 
court  finds  an  extensive  and 
continuous  course  of  Alabama 
business  activities-news  gather¬ 
ing,  solicitation  of  advertising, 
circulation  of  newspapers  and 
other  products.  These  system¬ 
atic  business  dealings  in  Ala¬ 
bama  give  the  Times  substan¬ 
tial  contacts  with  the  State  of 
Alabama,  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  minimal  contacts  required 
by  the  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
The  Times  does  business  in  Ala¬ 
bama.” 

The  hearing  was  preliminary 
to  the  trial  of  a  damage  suit 
brought  against  the  Times  by 
the  Montgomery  city  com¬ 
missioners  for  $500,000  each. 

In  his  decision,  Jones  said  if 
the  reputations  of  Montgomery’s 
city  commissioners  were  dam¬ 
aged  as  they  claimed  in  their 
suits  against  the  Times,  the 
damage  was  done  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  not  in  New  York. 
He  said  freedom  of  the  press 
does  not  command  the  injured 
party  to  “carry  his  witnesses, 
his  evidence,  his  counsel  and 
himself  more  than  1,000  miles 
to  a  distant  forum  to  bring  his 
action  for  alleged  damages  to 
his  reputation  and  to  trj'  his 
case.” 

• 

Nixon  Accepts  UPI 
Conference  Bid 

Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  accepted  an  invitation  to 
appear  before  a  Washing^ton 
;  conference  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  editors  and  publish- 
,  ers  Sept.  9. 

A  similar  invitation  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Democratic  Presi¬ 
dential  nominee,  Sen.  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

The  Vice  President  will  make 
himself  available  for  question¬ 
ing  by  editors  from  50  states. 
The  group  will  discuss  vital 
problems  ranging  from  objective 
political  coverage  in  a  Presi¬ 
dential  election  year  to  critical 
international  and  domestic  prob¬ 
lems. 


‘Facts  on  Papers’  Reprints  Available 

The  series  of  12  articles,  “The  Facts  About  Newsiiapers,”  which 
appeared  in  Editor  &  Publisher  from  December  12,  1959  to 
February  27,  1960  is  now  available  in  booklet  form. 

Designed  to  set  the  record  straight  on  media  resrarch  and  to 
point  up  the  facts  about  newspapers  as  an  advertising  medhim, 
the  series  was  prepared  by  members  of  the  Research  Committee 
of  the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives.  The 
booklet  was  prepared  through  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA. 

Copies  of  the  18-page  booklet  are  available  by  writing  to  the 
Promotion  Department,  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  1475  Broadway, 
New  York  36,  N.  Y.  Single-copy  price  for  the  b(K)klet  is  20c 
per  copy.  Bulk  rates  are  as  follows:  10  to  24  copies,  15c  each; 

25  to  49  copies,  10c  each;  50  to  99  copies,  8c  each;  100  or  more 
copies,  6c  each.  The  charges  are  made  to  defray  cost  of  postajie 
and  handling. 

Newspaper  advertising  and  promotion  department  heads  are 
urged  to  place  copies  of  these  reprints  in  the  hands  of  their  sales¬ 
men  for  distribution  to  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies. 


If  It’s  News  in  English 
They  Spell  It  in  French 


By  Wally  Poronovich 

Montreal  Non-SF  members,  notably  U 
The  Greeks  may  have  a  word  Montreal-Matin,  do  their  own 
for  it,  but  so  does  SF  —  Serv-  translating, 
ice  Francais  of  The  Canadian  Among  SF’s  seasoned  Im¬ 
press.  guists  is  Roger  Nadeau,  forms 

Here,  in  expansive  offices,  12  staffer  of  the  defunct  Le  Con- 
experts  in  English  and  French,  ada.  A  veteran  of  five  years 
working  in  shifts  around  the  with  the  nine-year-old  agency, 
clock,  sift  through  and  trans-  he  is  quick  to  point  out  that  tfe 
late  into  French  thousands  of  job  calls  for  exceedingly  more 
words  daily,  picking  the  right  than  routine  translation, 
word,  turning  over  the  right  “We  have  to  be  newspaps 
phrase  in  a  never-ending  task  men  first.  That  means  we  hare 
seldom  recogfnized  by  the  reader,  to  have  some  knowledge  in  every 
SF  employs  the  largest  num-  field,  be  it  in  science  or  politics 
ber  of  instant  news  translators  or  sports,”  he  says.  “We  have 
in  Canada,  possibly  North  to  be  able  to  smooth  out  that 
America.  Their  every  aim  is  to  knowledge  on  paper.  Straight 
bring  to  the  French  readership  translation  from  the  Enydish 
in  Eastern  Canada  all  the  news  leaves  much  to  be  desired  u 
in  the  crisp,  concise  manner  that  far  as  readers  and  member-pi- 
is  available  in  English-language  pers  are  concerned, 
newspapers,  whether  it’s  news  “They  want  the  news  to  b* 
from  across  Canada  via  CP  or  presented  as  news.  They  wsnt 
from  around  the  world  via  CP’s  it  fresh,  original  —  and  fwt 
allies,  AP  and  Reuters.  Often  we  have  to  turn  a  pan- 

.  ,  _  graph  around  completely  to 

Official  Interpreter  bring  out  the  right  meaning. 

SF,  properly  known  as  Serv-  And  we  have  to  move  to  meet 
ice  Francais  de  la  Presse  Ca-  the  papers’  deadlines.” 
nadienne,  is  headed  by  Bertrand  Prior  to  establishment  of  SF, 
Thibault.  It  is  the  official  inter-  CP  French  member-papers  mn 
preter  for  11  dailies  in  Quebec,  compelled  to  translate  on  thw 
Ontario  and  New  Brunswick  own,  often  at  the  expense  of 
with  ABC  circulation  of  578,567.  precious  time  and  presentation. 
Among  its  clients  is  La  Presse  Eventually,  CP,  prid^  itself  M 
of  Montreal,  the  world’s  largest  being  thoroughly  bi-lingual,  s« 
French-language  daily  outside  op  SF. 

France.  Mr.  Nadeau  said  member-pn- 

Other  SF  members  are  Le  pers  have  yet  to  miss  importaat 
Devoir,  Montreal ;  Le  Soleil,  stories  because  of  the  slight  de- 
L’ Action  Catholique  and  L’Ev-  lay  for  translation  work.  “We’ve 
enement-J oumal,  all  of  Quebec  always  managed  to  get  even  » 
City;  La  Nouvelliste,  Three  Riv-  few  paragraphs  across  to  then, 
ers,  Que.;  La  Tribune,  Sher-  even  when  the  story  broke  » 
brooke,  Que.;  La  Voix  de  I’Est,  deadline  for  some  papers,”  he 
Granby,  Que.;  Le  Progres  du  said,  adding:  “It’s  interesting 
Saguenay,  Chicoutimi,  Que.;  Le  how  one  can  get  used  to  wnt* 
Droit,  Ottawa,  Ont.;  and  L’Ev-  in  one  language  and  think  o 
angeline,  Moncton,  N.  B.  another  —  simultaneously.” 
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Windy  City  Exciting  to  New  American  ME 


Bv  George  A.  Brandenburg; 


Chicago 

Chicago’s  four  major  daily 
newspapers  jiroduce  a  much 
njore  “exciting,  stimulating  and 
lively  brand  of  journalism”  than 
do  New  York  City’s  counter¬ 
parts,  said  Luke  P.  Carroll,  re¬ 
cently-appointed  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Chicago’s  American, 
formerly  assistant  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  \’cw  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

“Local  stories  are  still  more 
important  than  most  national 
and  international  news  stories 
and  there  is  a  competitive  spirit 
that  is  hard  to  beat,  but  after 
6  p.m.,  for  the  evening  staffers, 
there  is  a  genuine  friendly  at¬ 
mosphere  that  makes  a  new¬ 
comer  feel  at  home  in  Chicago,” 
said  Mr.  Carroll,  who  has  been 
away  from  the  Windy  City  for 
10  years,  but  who  formerly 
covered  the  local  scene  for  al¬ 
most  six  years  as  Chicago  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une. 

Tile  (^uiel  Type 

Luke  Carroll  is  the  quiet  type 
of  newspaper  editor,  who  avoids 
the  flamboyant  and  boisterous 
approach  to  things  journalistic, 
and  who  is  convinced  that  news¬ 
papers  can’t  fool  the  public,  but 
they  can  be  entertaining  as  well 
as  informative  in  presenting  a 
well-balanced  diet  of  news  and 
features. 

Since  his  arrival  on  the  scene 
two  months  ago,  he  has  been 
working  both  day  and  night 
shifts  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  six-day  evening  and  Sunday 
operations  of  the  American.  His 
approach  could  be  described  as 
reflecting  “The  Getting  to  Know 
You’’  feeling  made  popular  in 
“The  King  and  I”  musical  pro¬ 
duction. 

Only  Luke  Carroll  does  not 
assume  the  role  of  being  “King.” 
While  he  constantly  raises  the 
question  among  this  colleagues, 
“Why  do  we  do  this?”  he  is  not 
arbitrarily  making  changes  for 
the  sake  of  making  changes.  In 
fact,  all  of  the  suggestions  he 
has  offered  have  been  discussed 
fully  in  consultation  with  Stuart 
List,  publisher,  Ted  Doyle,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  and  Don  Walsh, 
business  manager, 

A  Team  Operation 

His  contribution  is  basically 
long-range,  but  in  the  order  of 

first  things  first.”  He  stresses 
that  “ours  is  a  team  operation” 

editor  sc  publisher 


and  “we  make  haste  slowly  but 
surely.”  Chief  among  the 
changes  so  far  have  been  find¬ 
ing  ways  of  making  more  news 
space  without  adding  to  the  news 
hole  budget,  he  explained. 

“None  has  been  very  dramat¬ 
ic,”  he  told  E&P,  “but  we  have 
eliminated  about  a  half  dozen 
features  which  we  considered 
to  be  the  weakest,  thus  making 
it  possible  to  combine  two  comic 
pages  into  one,  moving  certain 
features  to  more  appropriate 
spots  in  the  paper.  The  net  re¬ 
sult  has  been  at  least  six  more 
columns  of  available  space  for 
live  news,  plus  a  tightening  up 
of  other  departments.  We  are 
operating  on  the  policy  of 
shorter  stories,  except  for  extra¬ 
ordinary  news,  putting  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  sharp,  terse  writing, 
which  is  bringing  about  a  rea¬ 
sonable  cut  in  word  count. 

“We  are  trying  to  give  a  good 
balance  between  solid  news  and 
light  readable  features,”  he 
added,  “and  we  are  continuing 
our  study  of  all  the  features  in 
our  paper.” 

Add  New  Column 

A  scheduled  newcomer  to  the 
American  is  the  sprightly  and 
often  saucy  column  of  “Count 
De  Marco,”  whose  writings  have 
gained  considerable  attention  in 
the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle.  This  is  only  part  of 
the  effort  to  provide  new  enter¬ 
tainment  features,  he  said,  and 
should  not  be  interpreted  as 
being  the  major  goal  of  the 
newspaper.  “We  are  seeking  to 
vary  our  news-and-feature  diet, 
taking  advantage  of  the  six  to 
eight  columns  now  available  for 
this  sort  of  thing,”  said  Mr. 
Carroll. 

On  the  more  serious  side,  the 
American  recently  published  a 
complete  wrap-up  on  the  aims 
and  progress  of  the  Chicago 
police  reform  activities  under 
the  new  superintendent  of  police, 
Orlando  W.  Wilson.  Likewise, 
when  Adlai  Stevenson  com¬ 
plained  that  he  had  been  mis¬ 
quoted  by  a  French  journalist 
as  to  how  he  (Stevenson)  would 
approach  the  Russian  problem, 
an  American  reporter  called  the 
French  newspaperman  and  got 
his  version  and  learned,  among 
other  things,  that  the  French¬ 
man  speaks  and  understands  the 
English  language  very  well. 

When  an  opposition  paper 
published  complaints  of  a  visit- 


Lulie  P.  Carroll 

ing  big  league  ball  club  that  a 
Chicago  team  was  stealing  the 
catcher’s  signals  to  the  pitcher 
by  means  of  binoculars  used  by 
a  spy  in  the  bleacher  seats,  the 
American  sent  a  cameraman  to 
the  ball  park  to  test  out  this 
theory.  Pictures  proved  that  a 
person,  in  the  bleachers,  could 
not  steal  the  catcher’s  signals. 

Room  for  4  Paper> 

As  a  relative  newcomer  to 
Chicago’s  realignment  of  four 
papers,  two  morning,  two  eve¬ 
ning  and  three  on  Sunday,  pub¬ 
lished  under  two  ownerships, 
Mr.  Carroll  believes  there  is  a 
place  for  each  of  them,  not  only 
to  survive,  but  to  profit.  “There 
is  enough  business,  from  an  ad¬ 
vertising  standpoint,  and  enough 
circulation  so  that  each  can 
seiwe  the  community  with  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  kind  of  newspaper,”  he 
added. 

Asked  if  he  feels  the  Hearst 
“tag”  had  disappeared  from  the 
American,  which  the  Tribune 
Company  purchased  from  Hearst 
Newspapers  in  October,  1956, 
Mr.  Carroll  said  that  some  of 
the  Hearst  features  are  still  an 
important  part  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can’s  format. 

“As  long  as  such  Hearst 
names  appear  in  the  American, 
it  may  be  considered  by  readers 
as  having  a  Hearst  flavor,  be 
that  good  or  bad,”  he  said.  “But 
I  am  sure  there  is  a  distinct 
difference  in  the  style  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  news  as  it  now 
appears  in  the  .American  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  more  flamboyant 
style  of  paper  formerly  pub¬ 
lished  under  Hearst  ownership.” 

Seek  Solid  Coverage 

“Our  intention  is  to  make  the 
American  a  solid,  readable  news¬ 
paper,  including  features  about 
persons  and  places  people  talk 
about,  including  gossip  columns,” 
said  Mr.  Carroll.  “We  are 
striving  to  make  the  American 


be  a  truly  Chicago  newspaper, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  thus 
placing  continuing  emphasis  on 
local  news  as  it  relates  to  metro- 
Ijolitan  Chicago  and  suburbs.” 

“But  newspapers  today  just 
can’t  ignore  world  news,”  he 
continued.  “The  job  has  become 
increasingly  more  difficult,”  he 
said.  “And  your  duty  of  telling 
your  reader  is  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  No  matter  where  world¬ 
wide  news  happens,  it  is  bound 
to  eventually  effect  your  readers 
at  home.  Therefore,  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  is  to  be 
as  complete  as  it  can  in  terms 
of  relating  events  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  prosperity  and  future.” 

Likewise,  the  responsibility  of 
a  new.spaper  is  also  to  stay  in 
business,  he  added,  which  means 
“you’ve  got  to  make  your  paper 
competitive  and  complete.” 

Kequiren  Balanced  Diet 

“To  do  so,  you’ve  got  to  satisfy 
the  many  interests  of  your 
readers,  giving  them  the  kind 
of  information  and  entertain¬ 
ment  that  will  make  them  want 
to  read  your  newspaper,”  said 
Mr.  Carroll.  “This  requires  a 
balanced  diet  of  interpretive  re- 
jiorting,  both  by  the  local  staff 
and  through  the  syndicated  fea¬ 
tures  and  columns  selected  to 
complete  the  package.  We  try 
to  present  more  than  one  point 
of  view  in  arriving  at  what  we 
call  a  balanced  diet.  So  we  run 
Reston  and  Sokolsky  and  Pear¬ 
son  and  Pegler. 

“It  can  be  argued  that  the 
balanced  diet  formula  is  a  weak 
approach,  but  we  believe  in  let¬ 
ting  the  reader  make  up  his 
own  mind,  aided  by  our  own 
editorials. 

“You  can’t  just  ignore  the 
every-day  conversation  and 
points  of  interest  that  hold  your 
readers.  If  your  paper  doesn’t 
cover  their  range  of  interests, 
then  your  paper  doesn’t  satisfy. 
And,  today,  reader  interest 
ranges  from  the  Congo  to  the 
‘La  Conga,’  and  you  just  can't 
ignore  one  for  the  other.” 

And  so  Luke  Carroll  con¬ 
tinues  to  study  the  American 
with  a  fresh  point  of  view.  He 
stresses,  however,  that  he  is 
part  of  a  team,  headed  by  the 
publisher,  executive  editor  and 
business  manager. 

Working  with  him  at  the  news 
level  are  Harry  F.  Reutlinger, 
veteran  Chicago  newsman,  who 
is  now  managing  editor  of  the 
Sunday  edition,  and  John  J. 
Madigan  Jr.,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  national  editor, 
now  city  editor  as  well. 
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Democrats’ Ad  Agency 
Hitting  High  Speed 

Supremely  confident  that  Sen.  “Our  office  will  place  some 
John  F.  Kennedy  will  be  the  tune-in  advertising  in  major 
next  President  of  the  United  city  newspapers.  But  we  don’t 
States,  Miss  Reggie  Schuebel,  like  the  high  rate  with  which 
vicepresident  of  Guild,  Bascom  newspapers  are  penalizing  po- 
&  Bonfigli,  ad  agency  for  the  litical  candidates.  It’s  against 
Democratic  National  Committee,  the  law  for  the  broadcast  media 


hit  high  speed  this  week. 


to  increase  rates  for  political 


“I’m  positive  we’ll  win,”  Miss  advertising.  I  m  not  advocating 
Schuebel  said  in  the  agency’s  f  similar  law  for  newspapers. 
New  York  office,  which  shortly  ^  think  newspapers  should 
will  become  a  branch  in  this  their  own  interest  see  to  it 
fast-stepping  lady’s  whirlwind  that  the  same  rates  for  politi- 
circuit  between  Washingfton  should  apply  as  for  com- 

and  515  Madison  Ave.  In  other  |^®rcial  advertising.  Why  should 
words,  Miss  Schuebel  wbo  has  tic  pay  to  advertise  in 

been  spending  two  days  a  week  newspapers, 
in  Washington  and  the  rest  of  Bureau  Piu-h 

her  time  in  New  York  is  about 

to  reverse  that  timing  to  spend  Miss  Schuebel  said  that  she 


most  of  the  time  in  the  capital,  has  not  been  asked  to  see  the 
where  the  Democrats  now  have  political  advertising  presenta- 
two  offices  in  which  advertising  tion  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 


plans  are  being  laid. 

Ready  For  Bet.s 
No  bets  yet  on  the  Nov.  8 


Advertising,  ANPA. 

“I’d  be  delighted  to  see  it,” 
she  said. 

Right  now,  as  is  the  case  at 


outcome.  But  Miss  Schuebel  the  Republican  agency,  the  big 
said  she  was  ready  and  willing,  percentage  of  Democratic  na- 
“I  won  an  easy  $50  from  one  advertising  app^priaGon 

gentleman  who  figured  Rocke-  be  invited  in  TV  In  1956 
feller  would  get  the  nod  over  Schuetel’s  big 

Nixon  as  the  Republican  candi-  achievements  w^  establishing  a 
date”,  said  Miss  Schuebel.  “I’m  V 
sure  that  the  reason  BBDO  ^  ‘  ^  ^  i 

ducked  out  of  handling  the  ^here  11  be  plenty  of  this  for 

campaign  this  year  and  created  J®"'.  ^chue- 

bel  isn  t  inclined  to  give  away 


sons  soon,  she  said.  Miss 
Schuebel’s  big  assignment  is 


media.  In  1956,  for  Norman,  ui  ixewtuu 

Craig  &  Kummel,  Inc.,  serving  Campai^  Associates,  that 


Campaign  Associates  is  that  ^  inclined  to  ^ve  away 

they  didn’t  want  to  be  tied  to  campaign  which 

a  loser”  officially  gets  under  way  Sept. 

,  1  or  just  before  Sen.  Kennedy 

At  ^e  San  Francisco  agency’s  g^es  to  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

New  York  office  this  week  the  c.  . 

skeleton  staff  of  25  under  Miss  Schuebel  said  she  was 

Schuebel  began  to  put  on  flesh.  t^^^le  recruiting 

The  staff  should  reach  75  per-  agencies  to 


work  on  the  Democratic  cam¬ 
paign.  She  scoffed  at  the  pub¬ 
lished  comment  of  Mr.  Newton 


Home  Paper 
In  Whittier 
Hails  Nixon 


WniTTiiai,  Calif.  ^ 
The  coverage  po.ssible  when 
the  local  boy  who  made  good  «.  > 
turns  to  his  home  town  wu  ' 
shown  in  a  special  Whittier 
SewK  edition  honoring  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  Presidential  nominte. 

Reggie  Schuebel  The  homecoming  edition  pro- 

vided  a  two-page  photo  report 
New  York  from  the  Pacific  covering  the  life  of  the  Vie* 
Coast  this  week  to  manage  the  President  from  babyhood  to 
business  side  of  tbe  political  ac-  nomination.  Tbis  liegan  on  a 
count.  Also  added  from  San  special  cover  page  which  bore  a  ^ 
Francisco  this  w^k  were  Dick  ^lue  ear  over  a  nine-colunm 
Arnold,  copy  chief,  and  Sam  welcome  banner  photo. 

Hollis,  art  director.  One  feature  picture  showed 

Extra  space  has  been  rented  the  Wbittier  members  of  a  m 
at  515  Madison  Ave.  to  handle  Republican  fact-finding  commit. 
further  additions  to  the  staff  tee  credited  with  starting  tht 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  Miss  nominee’s  political  career.  Iti 
Schuebel  said.  members  included  the  late  Rtx 

Young  and  attractive  looking,  r.  Kennedy,  then  editor  of  the 
Miss  Schuebel  requests  a  worn-  News, 
an’s  perogative  in  not  telling 

how  long  she  has  been  in  adver-  Big  Campus  Sale 

tising  other  than  to  say  she  is 

a  “radio  pioneer.”  She  was  mar- 

ried  to  and  divorced  from  John 

Ballard,  former  president  of  the  .  702  cnTiip<! 

Buluva  Watch  Co.,  now  with 

Gruen.  She  has  a  son  Bill  Bal-  p^vided  a  complete  second  Ty 
^rd,  who  IS  with  J.  Walter  the  welcome.  Speciil 

Thompson  Company,  and  three  gt^^ies  and  art  covered  the » 
grandchildren,  eight  and  six  activities  of  the  nominee,  hit 
years  and  nine  months  old.  She  mother,  the  homecom- 

began  with  Milton  Biow  and  committee  and  the  security 

later  was  with  Duane  Jones,  forces  involved. 

Norman,  Craig  &  Kuminel  en-  Coverage  included  seven  dif- 
gaged  her  in  1956  to  handle  the  ferent  views  of  the  speakor  in 
Democratic  campaign.  a  seven-column  layout  beneath 

.  was  enga^d  by  GB&B  in  the  banner  on  Mr.  Nixon’j 
April,  1957,  and  has  be^  ac-  speech.  Eight  other  homecomiui 
tively  working  on  the  Demo-  photos  were  included  in  this 
cratic  assignment  since  last  edition  two  pictures  of  a  down- 
January.  Her  full  first  name  is  town  fire  and  a  view  of  Senator 
Regina,  but  only  her  mother  John  Kennedy,  rival  nomine*, 
calls  her  that.  She  is  registered  conferring  with  Gov.  Abraham 
as  a  Democrat  in  New  York’s  Ribicoff  of  Connecticut. 

East  Side  strongly  Republican 
“silk  stocking  district.” 

• 

Wedding  Album  Goes 
To  Princess  Margaret 

London 

The  Association  of  American 
Correspondents  in  London  has 
presented  to  Princess  Margaret 
and  Antony  Armstrong-Jones  an 
album  of  American  press  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Royal  wedding 

The  album  is  bound  in  white  "  j 

pigskin  with  a  gpld-embossed  W 
monogram  of  the  letters  “MA”  ^ 

on  the  cover — a  copy  of  the  ’‘jjTjuT  J 

monogram  on  the  banners  which 
lined  the  London  streets  along  I 
the  wedding  route.  ^ 

The  album  consists  of  24  pages  ^tRS.  HANNAH  NIXON.  motiMf 
of  photographic  reproductions  of  the  Vice  President,  reeds  spe- 
of  American  newspapers.  cial  edition  of  the  Whittit  Nm- 
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the  Democrats  then,  she  in-  one  reason  for  forming  a  hou^ 
vested  about  $2,500,900  in  na-  agency  was  b^ause  it  would  be 
tional  advertising,  all  but  $500,-  f  ^  top  talent  to  work 

nnn  •  *1.  1 _ J  4.  for  one  rather  than  for  an  es- 

000  in  the  broadcast  media.  ^  ui-  u  j  11  T>r» T\rv 

tablished  agency  like  BBDO. 

That  wasn’t  enough,”  she  sajj  “anchor  and  loan” 

complained,  hoping  for  a  larger  plan  of  the  American  Associa- 
appropriation  this  year.  fjon  of  Advertising  Agencies 

I  1  A  1  announced  early  last  winter  was 

working  out  very  well.  Under 
“Newspapers  get  the  big  this  plan,  people  loaned  to  work 
share  from  state  and  local  com-  on  political  campaign  advertis- 
mittees.  Layouts  of  newspaper  ing  continue  to  be  paid  by  their 
ads  were  shown  to  all  state  regular  agency,  which  is  reim- 
leaders  at  the  Los  Angeles  con-  bursed  by  the  agency  handling 
vention.  They  were  prepared  by  tbe  political  account. 


the  brothers  Maxwell  Arnold, 
vicepresident,  and  Richard 
Arnold,  copy  chief,  of  the  GB&B 


Staff  Additions 

Newest  additions  to  the  New 


San  Francisco  office.  They  are  York  staff  are  from  the  San 
now  being  put  into  final  shape  Francisco  office  of  GB&B.  Gil- 
for  distribution  in  mat  form  by  bert  Burton,  vicepresident  and 
the  national  committee.  business  manager,  moved  to 


^-rtww  xv::^v^ 


MRS.  HANNAH  NIXON.  motNr 
of  the  Vice  Pre»ident,  reed*  sp*" 
cial  edition  of  the  Whittier  Hm- 
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Kennedy  Extols  Role  Of  Language  Press 


By  Bill*  Warner 

The  growth  of  the  foreign 
language  pres.s  in  America  and 
the  extent  of  its  influence  in 
this  countrj'  today,  is  reflected 
in  Sen.  John  F.  Kennedy’s  spe¬ 
cial  press  conference  held  last 
week  for  foreign  language  press 
members  at  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  in  New  York. 

Apparently  recognizing  the 
extent  of  the  vast,  inter-racial 
audience  this  section  of  the 
American  press  reaches  and  its 
political  potential  in  the  coming 
presidential  election.  Sen.  Ken¬ 
nedy  allotted  close  to  tw’o  hours 
of  a  tightly-packed  schedule 
during  a  one-day  visit  to  New 
York  to  a  group  of  editors  and 
publishers  and  other  represen¬ 
tatives  of  nearly  60  foreign 
language  newspapers,  which 
have  a  combined  circulation  of 
about  1*2  million. 

From  Several  Cities 

Editors  and  publishers  from 
Detroit  Chicago,  Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore,  Trenton  and  New 
York  crammed  the  small  press 
conference  quarters  at  the  OPC 
along  with  a  battalion  of  re¬ 
porters,  photographers  and  tele¬ 
vision  new’smen  from  the  regu¬ 
lar  New  York  press  covering 
the  event.  So  many  people  were 
packed  into  the  room  that  one 
reporter  cracked:  “This  isn’t  a 
press  conference;  it’s  a  brawl.” 

In  an  extemporaneous  speech 
preceding  a  question  -  and-an  - 
swer  period,  the  Democratic 
Presidential  candidate  told  the 
editors  and  publishers  that  for¬ 
eign  language  newspapers  play 
a  vital  role  in  American  life. 

“I  think  the  functions  of  the 
foreign  language  press  are 
threefold,”  the  Senator  said. 
“First,  to  make  it  easier  for 
inunigrants  who  have  arrived 
at  a  point  in  their  lives  here 
in  this  country  where  they  find 
it  somehow  difficult  to  move  im¬ 
mediately  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  life.  The  contact 
which  you  bring  them  with  their 
older  life  I  think  is  most  signifi¬ 
cant. 

“In  this  way  you  serv’e  as  a 
bridge  between  the  new  life  and 
the  old  life.  You  serve  as  a 
method  of  transition.  You  do 
not  merely  keep  alive  the  old 
life,  you  also  bring  them  in 
contact  with  the  new  life. 

“Secondly,  you  help  maintain 
in  this  country  a  very  valuable 
national  asset,  and  that  is  the 
connection  with  the  past  —  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages, 
the  knowledge  of  foreign  cul¬ 
tures,  the  knowledge  of  foreign 


history’  is  really  the  most  im¬ 
portant  asset  that  we  as  a  na¬ 
tion  have  in  our  relations  with 
countries  abroad. 

Big  .Asset 

“.  .  .  This  is  a  tremendous 
asset.  This  forms  a  great  well 
of  friendship  and  I  think  that 
the  foreign  language  press 
really  helps  to  keep  alive  that 
most  important  link.” 

The  third  major  function  of 
the  foreign  language  press,  the 
Senator  said,  is  to  constantly 
bring  to  the  attention  of  all 
Americans  the  problems  of  im¬ 
migrants,  “the  problems  of  those 
who  have  newly  arrived,  the 
problems  of  the  countries  from 
where  these  Americans  spring. 
I  don’t  think  that  there  is  any 
doubt  that  one  of  the  most 
powerful  forces  for  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  two  great  policies — our 
immigration  policy  and  our 
policy  toward  the  captive  na¬ 
tions  —  has  been  the  vigor  and 
the  perserverence  of  the  foreign 
language  press.” 

During  the  question-and- 
answer  period  the  Senator 
offered  further  proof  of  the  high 
regard  he  has  for  the  foreign 
language  press.  A  representa¬ 
tive  of  an  Italian  language  pub¬ 
lication  wanted  to  know  why 
the  State  Department  and  high 
U.  S.  grovemment  officials  do 
not  pay  more  attention  to  the 
foreign  lang^uage  press  in  view 
of  its  close  contacts  and  great 
influence  with  other  countries 
throughout  the  globe. 

“I  came  here  from  Cape  Cod 
for  my  first  conference  or  speech 
since  the  convention  ended,”  the 
Senator  replied,  “and  I  think 


this  indicates  the  importance 
that  I  place  on  it.  I  am  very 
conscious  of  this  link.  I  come 
from  a  state,  Massachusetts, 
which  has  a  grreat  number  of 
foreigrn  langniagre  papers,  and 
also  a  grreat  number  of  people 
of  immediate  immigrrant  descent 
or  who  are  immigrants  them¬ 
selves,  so  that  I  am  very  con¬ 
scious  of  this  link  and  its  value. 

.Africa  Is  Example 

“For  example,  in  the  next 
few  years,  our  relations  with 
Africa  will  be  affected  by  the 
great  number  of  Negroes  we 
have  here  in  the  United  States. 
...  As  we  move  ahead  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights  and  provide 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
Americans,  then  I  think  that 
Africa  is  going  to  have  great 
influence  and  power  in  the 
United  Nations.” 

The  'Senator  pointed  out  that 
the  foreign  language  press  can 
be  a  gp’eat  help  during  this 
development  by  serving  “as  a 
great  link  in  bridging  channels 
between  Africa  and  the  U.  S. 
So  in  the  same  way  has  the  for¬ 
eign  langruage  press  in  the  past 
and  the  present  served  as  a 
very  effective  link  between 
Western  Europe  and  the  U.  S.” 

The  Senator  was  speaking  to 
a  section  of  the  American  press 
which  has  become  increasingly 
influential  in  American  life. 
There  are  approximately  80 
daily  newspapers,  420  weeklies 
and  a  few  monthly  foreign  lan- 
gfuage  newspapers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  which  reach  a  readership 
of  about  five  million  people.  The 
various  publications  are  printed 
in  close  to  30  langfuages  for 


people  of  practically  every  race 
and  national  backgrround. 

The  political  influence  of  these 
papers  is  great  as  the  men  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  publication 
are  not  only  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  but  leaders  in  immigrant 
communities  as  well. 

Many  of  them  are  dedicated 
to  the  aims  of  educating  their 
readers  to  a  wider  participation 
in  the  political  and  cultural  life 
of  this  country  and  to  teaching 
them  ways  of  better  citizenship. 
While  precise  statistics  are  not 
available,  there  are  thousands 
of  people  in  the  U.  S.  who  have 
virtually  little  or  no  command 
of  the  English  langruage  and 
whose  understanding  of  politics 
is  based  on  their  reading  of  for- 
eigrn  language  papers. 

• 

Fete  Honors 
Knowland,  87 

San  Francisco 

Birthday  tributes  to  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover,  86, 
and  to  Joseph  R.  Knowland,  87, 
publisher  of  the  Oakland  Tri¬ 
bune,  were  paid  at  a  gathering 
of  300  here. 

Civic  leaders  from  through¬ 
out  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
attended  the  session  aboard 
the  American  President  Lines 
steamship  Hoover. 

Mr.  Knowland  will  observe  his 
45th  anniversary  as  Tribune 
publisher  next  Nov.  14.  He  was 
a  state  and  national  legislator 
for  16  years  before  entering 
the  newspaper  business,  serving 
in  the  U.S.  House  from  1904  to 
1914. 

Earlier  this  year  Mr.  Knowl¬ 
and  was  honor^  at  an  Oakland 
gathering  of  more  than  1,000. 
His  62  years  of  service  as  legis¬ 
lator,  publisher  and  cmc  leader 
have  included  29  years  as  an 
Associated  Press  director. 


J.  R.  Knowland 
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Union  Balks  Times’ 
Outside  Print  Plan 


The  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  filed  a  grievance  Aug. 
8  on  behalf  of  the  New  York 
Times  against  the  stereotypers’ 
union,  which  refused  to  mold 
mats  to  be  used  in  printing 
100,000  copies  of  the  paper’s 
Sunday  financial  section  at  the 
plant  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union. 

A  pilot  test  of  the  plan  was 
to  have  been  run  Aug.  7  with 
the  printing  of  50,000  copies 
in  Albany.  The  stereotypers  re¬ 
fused  to  obey  orders  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  foreman  last  Thursdav. 


No  Prohibition 


tual  experience  last  fall  and 
this  spring,  when  a  shortage  of 
pressmen  for  the  shifts  re¬ 
quired  was  a  limiting  factor  on 
the  number  of  copies  The  Times 
could  produce  and  on  the  volume 
of  advertising  it  could  carry. 

“Since  our  Sunday  circulation 
is  now  running  between  30,000 
and  50,000  copies  ahead  of  last 
year,  and  our  Sunday  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  has  increased  by  495r  , 
it  became  apparent  that  we 
would  have  to  place  limitations 
on  both  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  unless  relief  was  found,’’ 
Mr.  Bradford  said. 


“1)  A  finding  that  the  Times  Times  for  damages  suffered  to 
has  the  right  to  require  the  its  reputation  for  its  failure  to 
stereotypers  in  the  stereotyping  serve  its  advertisers  and  the 
department  at  its  New  York  puhlic-at-large.” 
plant  to  mold  mats  for  publica-  A  meeting  of  the  Joint 
tion  at  any  other  location.  Conference  Committee  was  de-  ||i 
“2)  A  finding  that  the  Times  manded  on  or  before  Aug.  15, 
has  the  right  to  use  stereotype 
mats  produced  by  the  stereotype 
department  at  its  New  York  President  McMahon  of  the 
plant  for  publication  at  any  stereotypers  issued  this  state- 
other  location.  ment ; 

“3)  A  finding  that  the  third  “The  action  proposed  by  th* 
paragraph  of  section  63  of  the  New  York  Times  of  having  part 
contract  between  the  association  of  the  stereotyping  i)erformed 
and  the  New  York  Stereotypers  by  someone  other  than  the  New 


Amory  H.  Bradford,  Times 
vicepresident,  said  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  use  of  the  Albany  plant 
was  necessitated  by  manpower 
problems  in  the  New  York 
pressrooms.  He  insisted:  “No 
provision  of  any  union  contract 
prev'ents  the  Times  from  print¬ 
ing  in  Albany  or  any  other  lo¬ 
cation,  any  more  than  it  has 
prevented  us  in  the  past  from 
printing  sections  in  Hoboken, 
San  Francisco,  Paris,  and  Am¬ 
sterdam,  or  other  papers  from 
printing  editions  and  sections 
in  any  location  outside  New 
York.’’ 

Also  objecting  to  the  Albany 
plan  on  grounds  it  will  mean 
loss  of  work  for  its  New  York 
members  was  the  mailers’  union. 
It  followed  contract  procedure 
and  registered  a  formal  protest. 
Pressmen  and  paper  handlers 


Transfer  Needed 


Union  Answers 


Union  No.  1,  the  so-called  York  Stereotypers  Union  Num- 


‘status-quo’  clause  is  not  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  instant  dispute. 


Breach  of  Conirai't 


ber  1  is  in  clear  violation  of 
Section  5  of  the  written  con¬ 
tract,  wherein  the  Times  agreei  ^ 
that  the  stereotyping  work  shall  r 


“Under  existing  conditions  it 
seemed  far  preferable  to  trans¬ 
fer  this  limited  production  to 
plants  outside  New  York  in¬ 
stead  of  curtailing  procluction 
of  all  sections  here,  with  a  con¬ 
sequent  reduction  in  employ¬ 
ment  and  a  denial  of  service  to 
readers  and  advertisers.” 

Times  Sunday  circulation  is 
now  1,371,539.  It  has  been  run¬ 
ning  record  editions.  On  April 
24  the  Sunday  paper  had  636 
pages  and  weighed  five  pounds 
14^-^  ounces. 

In  previous  dealings  with 
unions,  the  publishers’  associa¬ 
tion  has  declared  that  action  by 
any  one  union  against  one  pa¬ 
per  would  be  considered  as  in¬ 
volving  all  member  newspapers. 
It  was  this  policy  which  caused 
the  complete  17-day  newspaper 


MED 


“4)  A  finding  that  even  if  be  done  by  members  of  thii 
the  so-called  status  quo  clause  is  union. 

applicable  to  the  instant  dis-  “This  propo.sed  action  com¬ 
pute,  the  union  committed  an  pletely  voids  provisions  of  the 
actionable  breach  of  contract  by  contract  and  nullifies  written 
ordering  its  members  to  refuse  rights  guaranteed  to  our  mem- 
to  obey  the  general  foreman’s  bers  by  this  collective  bargain- 
orders  to  mold  the  mats  for  use  ing  agreement, 
in  Albany.”  “Moreover,  the  contract  spe- 

The  fifth  charge  embodied  the  cifically  provides  for  arbitration 
liability  claims,  which  were  of  any  dispute  under  the  coo- 
given  as  $942.52  to  reimburse  tract  and  for  the  maintenance 
the  Times  for  payments  made  of  status  quo  pending  decision, 
to  the  Times-Union,  plus  $2,000  “Nevertheless,  the  New  York 
for  incidental  expenses  in  con-  Times  arbitrarily  and  unilate^ 
nection  with  the  planned  opera-  ally  took  the  position  that  these 
tion;  an  amount  to  be  specified  contractural  provisions  did  not 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Con-  apply.  Our  union  is  nearly  100 
ference  Committee  processing  years  old,  and  in  my  opinion  # 
the  grievance  to  reimburse  the  this  action  of  the  New  York  f 
Times  for  loss  of  advertising  Times  is  the  most  fiagrant  and 
and  circulation  revenue  antici-  irresponsible  contract  violation 
pated  for  the  months  of  Sep-  by  any  employer  during  the 
tember,  October  and  November;  many  years  of  our  written  con- 
and  $100,000  “to  reimburse  the  tracts.” 
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FRUITS  OF  THEIR  LABOR— John  L  Sohon  (I)  of  United  Prei*  lirtee 
nafional  and  G.  P.  Winkler  of  the  Associated  Press  check  first  copie*  d 
respective  editions  of  the  new  joint  wire  service  stylebook.  Distnbone* 
to  newspapers  and  journalism  schools  was  be9un  by  both  organhatie^ 
Aug.  3.  The  stylebook  provides  a  few  changes  already  in  use  on 
circuits  and  to  become  effective  on  Teletypesetter  wires  Sept.  4.  W. 
Winkler  and  Mr.  Sahon  began  their  collaboration  more  than  a  year 
The  project  was  urged  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of  the  Tulta  (OHa-l 
Tribune,  at  the  1959  convention  of  the  American  Society  of  N***' 
paper  Editors. 
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TV’s  Novelty  Over; 
Must  Be  Evaluated 


Advertising  News 

SECTION 

Edited  by  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

In  1937,  when  he  oriffi-  A  C?  1 

e  theory  that  all  mer-  AgCIlCy  OOekS 
is  sold  on  the  basis  of  ”  •' 

ion  appeal,  he  found  lYlA  A  ri 

eptics  among  business  " 
recalls  making  a  pres-  t  t  • 

based  on  the  concept  |  |  luil'Cl 


There’s  an  element  of  fashion 
in  every  business  —  including 
advertising  media  —  according 
to  Abbott  Kimball,  senior  vice- 
president  of  Grant  Advertising 
(U.S.A.). 

"Fashion  is  change,”  Mr. 
Kimball  said  in  an  interview 
this  week.  “When  TV  first  came 
to  the  American  public,  it  was 
fashionable.  Its  newness,  its 
freshness  were  its  great  appeal. 

"Now  TV  has  become  a  classic 
method  of  reaching  audiences. 
The  first  novelty  has  worn  off. 
The  fashion  has  become  a 
classic.  When  a  fashion  becomes 
a  classic,  it’s  time  for  careful 
evaluation.  Judgment  must  de¬ 
termine  in  which  direction  to  go. 
TV  advertising,  at  this  point 
must  be  evaluated  against  all 
other  media.”  (See  page  20). 

Mr.  Kimball  has  long  been  an 
advocate  of  fashion  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  change  it  implies  is 
what  makes  it  so  “intriguing  to 
people.” 

"Where  necessity  sells  one 
thing,  fashion  sells  a  hundred. 

“The  Grant  Company  is  well 
aware  that  whether  the  fashion 
is  for  shorter  skirts,  beige  rugs, 
small  cars,  or  hula  hoops,  the 
selling  is  finally  done  at  the 
local  level,”  Mr.  Kimball  con¬ 
tinued. 

“This  agency  views  the  na¬ 
tional  ma^et  as  the  sum  total 
of  local  markets,  and  we  believe 
every  campaign  must  include 
the  job  that  is  to  be  done  at  the 
local  level. 

“Newspapers  remain  the  key 
medium  locally.  They  have  loyal 
audiences.  They  have  authority. 
They  are  believed  in  by  their 
readers.  A  free  press  remains 
one  of  the  strongest  weapons  of 
democracy.  The  average  pub¬ 
lisher  is  public  spirited,  wish¬ 
ing  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
his  community  in  every  possible 
way.  It  would  be  a  very  sad  and 
'ery  different  United  States 
without  newspapers.” 

Iwal  Effort  Important 

Mr.  Kimball,  who  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  Grant  Plans 
^  ward  in  New  York,  said  that 
,  in  plans  for  clients  a  great  deal 
(  ''"1®  is  spent  in  considering 

I  p  effort.  Because  of 

I  rant’s  system  of  many  branch 
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offices,  he  pointed  out  that  “we 
have  a  wonderful  opportunity 
to  get  grass  roots  information 
from  leading  markets.” 

Mr.  Kimball  has  both  a  news¬ 
paper  and  a  retail  background 
—  and  today,  among  other  ac¬ 
counts,  supervises  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop, 
the  famous  Washington,  I).  C., 
department  store.  While  the 
agency  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
national  magazine  advertising 
for  the  store,  Mr.  Kimball  keeps 
informed  of  the  store’s  local  ad¬ 
vertising  and  is  in  close  contact 
with  the  store’s  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

“The  retailer  is  the  door — the 
open  door — to  sales,”  Mr.  Kim¬ 
ball  said.  “National  advertisers 
benefit  by  studying  how  the  re¬ 
tailer  describes  and  pictures 
their  products  to  newspaper 
readers.  It  is  this  local  retail 
advertising  that  brings  people 
to  the  stores  .  .  .  closes  the 
.sales.” 

Mr.  Kimball  built  up  an 
agency  under  his  own  name  on 
the  basis  of  selling  through 


fashion.  In  1937,  when  he  origi¬ 
nated  the  theory  that  all  mer¬ 
chandise  is  sold  on  the  basis  of 
its  fashion  appeal,  he  found 
many  sceptics  among  business 
men.  He  recalls  making  a  pres¬ 
entation  based  on  the  concept 
of  selling  through  the  appeal 
of  fashion  to  Cadillac.  He  was 
too  early.  It  was  laughed  at. 
Since  then,  this  company  has 
established  a  continuing  format 
of  advertising  which  uses  “fash¬ 
ion”  in  words,  in  pictures,  in 
the  very  color  of  its  cars  to  pro¬ 
mote  itself. 

Name  any  notable  store  in 
the  U.  S.  and  usually  you  will 
find  that  Mr.  Kimball  has  had 
something  to  do  with  their  na¬ 
tional  fashion  advertising.  To 
mention  a  few,  there  has  been 
Nieman-Marcus,  Dallas;  Jordan 
Marsh,  Boston;  Thalhimer’s, 
Richmond;  Marshall  Field,  Chi¬ 
cago;  The  White  House,  San 
Francisco;  J.  W.  Robinson,  Los 
Angeles;  Rich’s,  .Atlanta. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  long 
and  distinguished  career  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  Mr.  Kimball  worked 
on  the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Newn 
and  the  Fitch  hurff  (Mass.) 
Sentinel.  For  a  while  he  owned 
and  published  the  Fleetwood 
XewK  in  that  New  York  suburb 
in  Westchester  County. 

Two  years  ago,  while  he  was 
on  a  trip  around  the  world, 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


TOP  PRIZE  WINNER — Edward  F.  Maker  (left),  manager  general  adver¬ 
tising,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  and  Times,  presents  National  Appliance 
and  Radio-TV  Dealers  Association  Institute  Scholarship  Award  to  Blade- 
Times  ad  contest  winner  E.  John  Fales  (right),  advertising  manager. 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Toledo.  Looking  on  is  Carroll  D.  McMullin, 
president  ol  NARDA.  Papers  sponsored  contest  earlier  this  year  in 
effort  to  cooperate  with  NARDA  in  promoting  its  Annual  Institute  at 
the  American  University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  to  encourage  appli¬ 
ance  and  radio-TV  dealers  in  the  Toledo  area  to  improve  effectiveness 
and  productivity  of  their  advertising. 
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A  leading  advertising  agency 
is  currently  seeking  for  a  liquor 
client  to  get  newspapers  to 
lower  the  generally  prevailing 
1,000-line  size  on  ROP  news¬ 
paper  color. 

Requesting  anonymity  until  a 
“definite  schedule”  is  deter¬ 
mined,  the  agency’s  media  di¬ 
rector  this  week  told  editor  & 
PUBLISHER.  He  hoped  the  ques¬ 
tion  might  be  resolved  within  a 
few  weeks.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  present  move  was  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  previous  attempts 
his  agency  has  made  to  “make 
ROP  newspaper  color  more  use¬ 
ful  to  national  advertisers,  than 
it  is  today.” 

“We  believe  we  can  get  more 
effective  use  of  color  advertising 
in  daily  newspapers  with  fre- 
((uent  insertions,”  the  media  di¬ 
rector  said.  “We  are  also  cer¬ 
tain  that  for  this  particular 
client  we  can  do  a  better  copy 
job  in  500  to  700-line  space  than 
in  1,000  lines. 

“Suppose,  for  example,  we 
had  a  schedule  of  24,000  lines. 
We  could  get  double  the  number 
of  insertions  if  we  could  use 
500  to  700  lines,  instead  of 
1,000. 

“Furthermore,  we  could  use 
tabloid  sections,  which  permit 
500-line  insertions,  along  with 
standard-sized  dailies,  using  the 
same  plates.” 

The  media  director  com¬ 
plained  that  size  was  one  of  a 
“number  of  restrictions”  which 
made  it  difficult  for  agencies  to 
make  as  much  use  as  they  would 
like  of  ROP  newspaper  color. 

• 

Grand  Union  Names 
Kastor  Hilton 

The  Grand  Union  Company 
has  appointed  Kastor  Hilton 
Chesley  Clifford  &  Atherton, 
Inc.  as  the  agency  to  handle  the 
advertising  for  all  the  Grand 
Union  supermarket  and  Grand- 
Way  Discount  Center  Divisions. 
Arthur  B.  Modell,  recently  elect¬ 
ed  Senior  Vice  President  of  the 
agency,  will  be  the  Account 
Supervisor. 

In  its  latest  fiscal  year,  the 
company  had  a  sale  volume  in 
excess  of  $603,000,000.  Its  major 
media  are  newspaper,  radio, 
television,  and  outdoor. 
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AD-lines 


Bv  Robert  B.  Mclntvre 


12  Presentations  Ask 


J  For  Newspaper  Ads 


A  full-page,  all-type  ad  placed 
in  the  V  all  Street  Journal  of 
Aug.  8  by  Leo  Burnett  Co..  Inc., 
might  well  mark  the  beginning 
of  enlightenment  for  half-cocked 
detractors  of  advertising. 

The  ad  was  an  open  invitation 
to  Sen.  Frank  Church  (Dem.. 
Idaho )  ;  (iov.  Edmund  G.  Brown 
(Dem..  Calif.  I  ;  and  Gov.  Wil¬ 
liam  Stratton  (Rep..  III.)  to 
spend  a  week  at  the  agen«  y  learn¬ 
ing  the  truth  alM>ut  advertising. 


Kent-Gavin  &  Sind  ig,  Inc.;  and 
Fisk  Lockridge,  K  itz  Agency, 
Inc.,  and  president  of  the  New 
York  AANR  Chaj.i  r. 

From  the  Bure.u.;  Mr.  Lipa. 
comb.  Jack  Kaulfman,  vice- 
president  in  chare  s  of  salts; 


The  ad  showed  the  type  of 
courage  that  scorns  those  things 
which  inspire  fear.  It  was  a  job 
that  should  have  been  done  long 
ago  by  the  .American  .Association 
of  .Advertising  .Agencies,  the  .As¬ 
sociation  of  National  .Advertisers, 
and  the  .Advertising  Federation  of 
.America. 


Copy  in  the  open  invitation 
read;  “.At  the  recent  national 
conventions  you  three  men  spoke 
disparagingly  about  advertising 
to  a  nationwide  audience. 

“Like  most  critics  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  you  stuck  to  innuendo  and 
avoided  specifics. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  all 
sounded  suspiciously  like  people 
in  need  of  a  little  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject. 

“W'e  think  you  might  feel  dif¬ 
ferently  about  advertising  if  you 
knew  more  about  it.  .Accordingly, 
we  invite  you  to  spend  a  week  at 
our  agency  as  our  guests.  We’ll 
pay  all  your  expenses.  W'e‘11  hide 
nothing  from  you. 

“We  urge  you  to  sit  with  our 
management  in  Creative  Review 
Group  meetings  where  we  evalu¬ 
ate  campaigns,  to  visit  with  our 
research,  marketing,  and  creative 
people,  or  anyone  else  in  the 
agency  .  .  . 

“When  you  have  done  this,  ask 
yourself  these  questions:  1)  Do 
these  people  work  hard  and  con¬ 
scientiously  to  tell  consumers  the 
truth  about  the  products  they 
advertise?  2)  How  do  the  ethics, 
intelligence,  and  practices  of  ad¬ 
vertising  people  compare  with 
those  of  the  people  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  our  state  and 
national  governments? 

“After  that,  you  might  like  to 
apologize  to  the  advertising  busi- 


Twelve  presentations  suggest¬ 
ing  specific  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  drives  totaling  about 
$16,000,000  have  so  far  been 
made  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try’s  national  target  sales  cam¬ 
paign,  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr., 
president.  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  .ANPA,  revealed  this  week. 

Mr.  Lipscomb,  with  Edward 
Falasca,  creative  vicepresident 
of  the  Bureau,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  10  more  presen¬ 
tations  were  in  the  production 
stage  and  that  a  total  of  80 
were  in  the  course  of  investiga¬ 
tion  and  preparation.  Announced 
last  fall,  the  first  presentation 
was  made  in  January  this  year. 
The  policy  committee  represent¬ 
ing  the  Bureau  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives  in  the  joint 
drive  was  scheduled  to  meet 
.Aug.  11. 


.Ask  for  Order 


“Top  advertising  and  agency 
executives  are  getting  the  whole 
newspaper  advertising  story 
told  to  them  in  a  strong  specific 
manner  as  never  before,”  Mr. 
Lipscomb  said.  “And  when  each 
presentation  is  made  we  ask  for 
a  definite  order. 


“There  is  no  question  but 
that  in  each  presentation  real 
influence  is  exerted.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  newspapers  are  being 
given  greater  consideration  by 
advertisers  and  their  agencies 
than  they  have  been  in  recent 
years. 

“Our  media  plan  may  not  be 
immediately  adopted.  It  is  sub¬ 
mitted  for  study  by  advertisers 
and  their  agencies.  We  believe 
that  the  influence  and  eventual 
results  will  far  exceed  the 
amounts  asked  for  to  carry  out 
the  recommended  campaigns. 

“So  far,”  Mr.  Lipscomb  went 
on,  “presentations  have  been 
made  to  advertisers  in  oil, 
automotive,  food,  photographic, 
soap,  and  the  proprietary  medi¬ 
cine  fields.  In  others,  prepared 
and  being  prepared,  all  major 
advertising  classifications  will 
be  covered  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 


mated  that  the  average  cost  of  -Mr.  Fala.sca;  and  .eo  Bogvt 
a  presentation  amounts  to  ap-  vicepresident,  mar  oting. 
proximately  $20,000.  Mr.  Kauffman  hs'uds  up  thj 

The  range  of  suggested  news-  program.  The  sale-  teams  re¬ 
paper  advertising  investments  port  to  him. 
has  been  from  $1,000,000  to 
$4,000,000  in  the  proposals  made  ^ 

so  far.  Markets  are  recom-  A  list  of  28  que.stions  with 
mended,  but  newspapers  are  .subheads  is  followed  in  making 
never  specified  by  name.  The  preliminary’  investigations  on 
recommendation,  for  instance,  each  account.  These  l)egin  with 
may  be  for  278  newspapers  in  a  five  year  history  from  financial 
250  markets,  with  exact  costs  statements  of  the  target  corn- 
listed  without  reference  to  the  pany’s  .sales  and  nrofits.  Efforti 
specific  dailies.  are  made  to  determine  th* 

Mr.  Lipscomb  pointed  out  firm’s  current  marketing  and 

that  the  presentations,  while  advertising  objectives, 
aimed  at  definite  targets,  are  The  agency  handling  the  ac- 
applicable  to  many  other  con-  count  is  studied.  Reasons  deter- 
cems,  and  in  some  cases  to  mining  the  present  media  strat- 
many  other  different  products  tegy  are  sought.  Checks  are 
manufactured  by  the  firms  to  made  of  media  tests  within  the 
which  the  presentations  are  past  24  months.  Examples  of 
made.  the  current  copy  platform  are 

The  12  presentations  so  far  obtained.  TV  mtings  are 

made  have  been  to  the  toj)  checked  by  markets.  What  re¬ 

executives  of  both  agencies  and  search  the  agency  is  doing  is 
advertisers  and  have  covered  examined. 

Dash  dog  food,  Calvert  Reserv’e,  The  final  three  (luestioiu  ask 
Florida  Citrus  Commission,  for  the  order.  They  are;  “Why 
Maryland  Club  Coffee,  Lever  is  present  media  .strategy  in- 
Brothers,  Schenley,  Gulf  Oil,  adequate  and  what  can  news- 
Gordon’s  Gin,  Ansco,  Chrysler,  paper  advertising  do  to  correct 
American  Motors  and  Phillips  it?”;  “The  recommended  news- 
Petroleum.  paper  buy”;  and  “Why  is  this 

In  addition  special  presenta-  buy  recommended?” 
tions  have  been  made  on  pre-  Member  newspaper  publishers 
printed  advertising  sections,  set  up  the  final  appointraente 
based  on  the  campaign  last  with  the  advertisers  and  attend 
January  by  Pillsbury,  involving  the  presentations, 
newspapers,  called  “Red  Carpet 
Advertising”  and  on  automotive 
advertising,  prepared  by  AANR 
men  in  Detroit. 

Agencies  involved  so  far  in¬ 
clude  Young  &  Rubicam,  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles,  Clay-Stephenson  Gavin  &  Binding;  Jack  Rohde, 
Company,  Campbell  -  Methun,  Katz  Agency,  Inc.;  and  Jsck 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  and  Barry,  Bureau. 

Hartman,  Inc. 


•Sales  Teams 


Presentations  so  far  hire 
been  made  by  the  following 
teams: 

Tom  Binding,  Johnson-Kent- 


Fred  Pitzer,  Jann  &  Kelley, 


Each  national  sales  force  Inc.;  Bam  Lambeth,  New  York 


Times;  Jack  Raymond,  Bureni 
Walter  Guy,  Sawyer,  Fergn- 
son.  Walker  Co.,  Atlanta;  Stew 
Ahmuty,  Bureau 
John  Murphy,  Texas  Daily 


office  Bureau, 

Bob  Mast,  Chicago  Tribwu; 
John  Holzapfel,  Bureau. 

Ted  Rathbone,  Katz  Agency. 


‘Developing  Fast’ 


That’s  really  laying  it  on  the 
line.  It’s  a  helluva  lot  “gutsier” 
than  the  AFA’s  recent  decision 
not  to  answer  slurs  with  serious 
protests  because  it  “would  merely 
increase  advertising’s  potentiality 
as  a  whipping  boy  in  a  year  when 
the  political  climate  is  apt  to  be 
even  more  torrid  than  usual.” 


“This  progrram  is  developing 
fast.  It  looks  most  promising.” 

Considerable  care  is  taken  in 
planning  and  preparing  the  in¬ 
dividual  presentations.  Borne 
three  to  six  months  are  required 
to  gather  material  by  research 
and  to  draw  up  the  actual  pres¬ 
entation.  The  Bureau  has  esti- 


team  consists  of  tw'o  salesmen 
and  a  research  consultant.  This 
team  develops  step-by-step  a 
specific  marketing  and  news¬ 
paper  advertising  proposal 
tailored  to  fit  the  special  needs  Newspaper  Association,  How- 
and  problems  of  the  advertiser,  ton;  Bat  Batterton,  Chiezgo 
The  target  accounts  are  recom¬ 
mended  by  local  AANR  chap¬ 
ters,  and  are  evaluated  and  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  policy  committee. 

Members  of  the  policy  com-  Inc.;  Jack  Raymond,  Buresu- 
mittee  for  1960-61  are  from  Jim  Donner,  O’Mara  &  OnM- 
AANR:  Fred  Pitzer,  Jann  &  bee;  George  Lloyd,  Bureau. 
Kelley,  Inc.,  and  national  vice-  Black,  Gannett  News- 

president  of  AANR;  Herbert  papers;  George  Lloyd,  Bureau. 
Meeker,  Newspaper  Marketers,  tt  u  m  i7»m 

Inc.;  Herbert  Moloney  Jr.,  Mo- 
loney,  Regan  &  Bchmitt;  Mike 
Foulon,  The  Branham  Company; 

Pete  Benziger,  Ridder-Johns, 

Inc.;  William  Johnson,  Johnson- 


son.  Walker  Co.,  Detroit;  Byrw 
Bnowden,  Bureau. 

William  Reese,  Katz  Agend 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Uth  in  America  in  total  Advertising 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


RETAIL  SALES  IN  CLEVELAND  AND  ADJACENT  CDUNTIES 


Total  Retail  Sales  $2,347,689  $1,977,224  $4,324,913  ^  HERE  IS  THE 

Retail  Food  581,935  498,319  1,080,254  'I  COMPACT  MARKET 

Retail  Drug  92,487  59,441  151,928  WITH  RETAIL  SALES 

Automotive  357,776  368,264  726,040  |  LARGER  THAN  ANY 

Gas  Stations  144,966  161,669  306,635  i;  ONE  OF  35 

Furniture,  Hsid.  Appliances  121,723 _ 86,025  207,748  f:  ENTIRE  STATES 

(Source,  Salee  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10, 1960)  '  ,  -^1 

Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  Counties  are  not  included  in  above  sales  -  -  — 

^*P^**ented  by  CresmerA  Woodward,  Inc.,  NewYork,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  SanFrancitco,  Lot  Angelet.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Cornice  and  Magazine  Network. 

•  Source;  Media  Record* 


CLEVELAND 

COMMODITY  CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 

(000) 

26  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
(000) 

TOTAL 

(000) 

Total  Retail  Sales 

$2,347,689 

$1,977,224 

$4,324,913 

Retail  Food 

581,935 

498,319 

1,080,254 

Retail  Drug 

92,487 

59,441 

151,928 

Automotive 

357,776 

368,264 

726,040 

Gas  Stations 

144,966 

161,669 

306,635 

Furniture,  HsId.  Appliances 

121,723 

86,025 

207,748 

SWITCH  FROM  TELEVISION 


Manhattan 
Back  into 

Manhattan  Shirt  Company  is 
.^oing  back  into  newspapers  with 
a  big  Fall  campaign,  utilizing 
large  space  with  dealer  listings 
in  70  important  marketing  areas 
across  the  country  (via  Daniel 
&  Charles,  Inc.,  New  York). 

This  decision  was  reached 
after  a  dealer  survey  confirmed 
the  feeling  that  “the  bloom  was 
off  the  rose”  as  far  as  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  network  television 
was  concerned,  according  to 
Robert  Leeds,  vicepresident  — 
marketing  for  Manhattan. 

TV  l.ufting  Impact 

“For  some  time  now  our 
agency  has  had  serious  and  deep 
reservations  about  the  present 
selling  efficiency  of  network  tele¬ 
vision  advertising,”  said  Mr. 
Leeds  in  a  letter  to  Manhattan 
sales  personnel.  “Aside  from  the 
basic  problem  of  big  gaps  in 
coverage  of  many  territories,  we 
intuitively  felt  that  network  TV 
as  an  advertising  medium  for 
Manhattan,  or  our  competitors, 
was  losing  in  importance,  los¬ 
ing  in  impact,  and  losing  in 
value  and  interest  to  the  re¬ 
tailer.”  (See  story  page  17). 

The  survey  validated  Manhat¬ 
tan’s  feelings,  he  pointed  out, 
explaining  that  while  TV  had 
been  helpful  when  wash  ’n  wear 
shirts  were  first  introduced,  the 
novelty  had  passed.  “The  over¬ 
whelming  percentage  of  retail¬ 
ers  felt  that  television  advertis¬ 
ing  as  such  was  no  longer  a 
powerful  selling  agent  for  us 
or  any  other  shirt  manufac¬ 
turer,”  said  Mr.  Leeds. 

“We  decided  not  to  wait  for 
a  change  in  direction  by  our 
competitors,”  he  continued,  “but 
rather  to  utilize  the  dollars  we 
had  allocated  for  TV  in  a  way 


Shirts  Go 
Dailies 

that  would  prove  more  immedi¬ 
ately  and  more  directly  help¬ 
ful  to  Manhattan  retailers.  We 
decided  to  use  this  budget  in  a 
series  of  big,  powerful  Manhat¬ 
tan  newspaper  advertisements 
with  retailer  listings  in  the  most 
important  marketing  areas 
throughout  the  country  during 
the  critical  and  vital  Fall  .sell¬ 
ing  months. 

Will  Localize  Me!»^UJ^e 

“In  essence,  what  we  will  now 
be  doing  is  to  spend  our  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  where  it  will  do 
your  customers  the  most  good 
—  right  in  their  own  cities  or 
selling  areas  and  right  in  their 
local  newspaper  where  they  will 
feel  the  effect  at  their  counters 
immediately.” 

The  program  calls  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  five  ads,  beginning  in 
October  and  running  into  the 
Christmas  season,  featuring 
Manhattan  shirts. 

“We  strongly  believe  in  the 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  this 
massive,  local  newspaper  pro¬ 
gram  in  what  gives  every  in¬ 
dication  of  being  a  tough,  rug¬ 
ged,  selling  period,”  Mr.  Leeds 
told  divisional  sales  managers. 
“We  believe  your  customers  are 
going  to  be  appreciative  of  this 
down-to-earth,  realistic  selling 
support.  We  believe  you  will 
have  a  powerful  selling  tool  to 
get  you  extra  dozens  and  per¬ 
haps  even  more  importantly, 
help  your  customers  move 
goods.” 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper 
ad  campaign,  which  is  described 
as  the  most  concentrated  ever 
run  by  a  brand  name  sbirt 
manufacturer,  Manhattan  has 
strengthened  its'magazine  sched¬ 
ule  in  national  publications. 


Now  available 


LiLi 


Black  and  3— black  and  2— full  page  units  only 
Tues.  Eve. -Wed.  Morn,  or  Thurs.  Eve.-Fri.  Morn. 


t  Black  and  1  color  available  Mon.  thru 

Fri.  (minimum  size  1(XX)  lines) 


The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 

National  Representatives: 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.— New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
Scolaro,  Meeker  A  Scott— Chicago,  Detroit 


Perper  Joins  Metro 
Sunday  Newspapers 

J.  N.  (Jack)  Perper  has  been 
appointed  to  cover  the  soft  goods 
market,  including  all  classifica¬ 
tions  of  fabrics,  apparel  and 
accessories,  for  Sunday  and  tbe 
Metro  Sunday  Comics  Network, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by 
Charles  T.  Kline,  president  of 
Metropolitan  Sunday  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

Mr.  Perper  comes  to  Metro 
from  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
where  he  worked  on  the  apparel 
classification.  Prior  to  that,  he 
headed  the  apparel  division  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Perper  will  also  present  a 
new  market-by-market,  or  re¬ 
gional  selling,  plan  soon  to  be 
announced  by  Metro. 

• 

Sara  Lee  LauneheH 
‘Summer  Cooler’ 

Chicago 

Kitchens  of  Sara  Lee,  Inc.  will 
launch  a  “Summer  Cooler”  pro¬ 
motion  in  nine  major  markets 
in  mid-August  featuring  Sara 
Lee  All-Butter  cakes  with  cool 
summer  beverages  and  ice 
cream. 

Pictured  in  large  newspaper 
ads  will  be  other  summertime 
refreshers  such  as  ice  cream 
and  iced  tea. 

The  campaign  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  in  32  newspapers  and  will 
also  be  featured  on  the  Captain 
Kangaroo  CBS  -  TV  program 
sponsored  each  week  by  Kitchens 
of  Sara  Lee. 

• 

Bishopric  /Green 
In  New  Expansion 

Miami,  Fla. 

For  the  second  time  in  six 
months.  Bishopric/ Green /Fiel- 
den,  Inc.,  the  largest  Florida- 
owned  advertising  agency,  has 
announced  a  major  expansion 
move,  this  one  designed  to  make 
its  operation  international  in 
scope. 

Karl  Bishopric,  president,  this 
week  announced  that  the  Ja¬ 
maica  agency  of  Gerry  Dunlop 
and  Associates,  Ltd.,  has  been 
merged  into  the  B/G/F  organi¬ 
zation  through  purchase  of  a 
substantial  stock  interest.  The 
new  acquisition  affords  the  Mi¬ 
ami  agency  a  key  Caribbean 
location. 

Last  February  the  company 
opened  a  North  Florida  division, 
Radcliffe  Advertising,  Inc.,  in 
Jacksonville. 

• 

AFA  on  the  Move 

The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  has  leased  large  head¬ 
quarters  space  at  655  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  and  is 
scheduled  to  occupy  its  new 
space  late  this  summer. 
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Linage  Up  6%  ^ 
In  Inland  Dailies 

Chicago 

Local  advertisers  si  lowed  their 
continued  faith  in  medium  sized 
dailies  of  the  middle  west  durinr 
the  first  half  of  196('  in  the  form 
of  a  6.1%  increase  in  local  dis¬ 
play  linage  compar'd  with  the 
first  six  months  last  year.  Media 
Records  reported  a  first  half 
gain  in  local  for  its  “52  cities" 
of  4.7%. 

First  half  figures  appearing 
in  the  “Advertising  Index”  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  showed  “25,000”  cir¬ 
culation  papers  up,  in  addition 
to  the  6.1%  in  local,  6.2%  in 
classified,  and  5.9 'c  in  total 
advertising. 

Newspapers  in  the  Inland 
“10,000”  circulation  group  scored 
gains  of  2.9%  in  local,  3.6%  in 
classified  and  2.1%  in  total  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Gains  in  national  automotive 
— 9.9%  for  the  “10,000”  group 
and  5.9%  for  the  “25,000”  group 
— were  offset  by  losses  in  other 
national  with  the  result  that 
the  “10,000”  papers  ended  the 
half  year  with  a  .4%  loss  in 
total  national  while  the  “25,- 
000”  papers  managed  to  gain 
only  a  slim  1.5%. 

The  Inland  Advertising  Index 
compares  gains  and  losses  among 
33  newspapers,  circulations  8,- 
000  to  12,000  (averaging  about 
11,100),  and  20  newspapers, 
circulations  18,000  to  27,000 
(averaging  about  24,800),  with 
gains  and  losses  reported  by 
Media  Records  for  its  “52 
Cities.” 

*  * 

Chicago 

Midwest  “10,000”  and  “25,- 
000”  circulation  newspapers 
showed  substantial  gains  in  all 
main  classes  of  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  May  —  a  month  which  com¬ 
pared  more  closely  with  May 
1957  than  with  May  of  last 
year. 

Figures  appearing  in  the  “Ad¬ 
vertising  Index”  compiled  by  thr 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
showed  the  “10,000”  papers  up 
from  May  1959  4.6%  in  local 
2.5%  in  classified,  4.0%  in  na¬ 
tional  and  3.9%  in  total  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  “25,000”  circulation  news¬ 
papers  gained  7.6%  in  local 
2.6%  in  classified,  8.5%  in  na¬ 
tional  and  6.8%  in  total  adver¬ 
tising.  This  group  showed  a 
May  gain  of  9.3%  in  non-auto- 
motive  national  advertising. 
This  is  the  first  month  that 
either  group  in  the  Inland’s  Ad¬ 
vertising  Index  has  shovm  * 
gain  in  non-automotive  national 
since  last  December. 
BLISHER  for  August  13,  19M 
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I  P/L  statement  is  a  lot  prettier  than  I  was 

i  able  to  show  you  six  months  ago.  I  give  most  of  the 
credit  to  the  New  York  News.  Has  more  readers  in  good 
income  families— a  half-million  in  the  over-$  10,000  bracket,  and 
more  than  three  million  in  over-$5,000  families. 

We’ve  been  putting  most  of  our  advertising  money  in 
the  News— and  our  sales  figures  reflect  it.” 


‘Puck’  Picks 

Ad-Utopia 

Winners 


Mediaffairs 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


Grant  Advertising  got  in  touch  gon  Avenue”  seem  to  have  be- 
with  him  and  proposed  that  he  come  the  symbol  of  slick  nu 
should  join  their  organization,  nipulation  of  the  puldic  mind, 

Uked  Grant  Pliilosupliy  according  to  T.  S  Repplier, 

president  of  the  Advertisinf 
“I  never  believed  I  would  Council, 
give  up  my  own  company,  but  an  effort  to  correct  thi* 

I  did,”  he  said.  “I  liked  the  misconception  the  ('ouncil  hu 

Grant  philosophy  of  the  local  published  a  20-page  liooklet  en- 
approach  to  marketing  —  and  titled  “Smokey  Bear  Loves  Ad- 
they  valued  my  beliefs  that  vertising  Agencies,”  eontainin* 
fashion  keynotes  selling— and  “True  stories  about  idvertUini! 
that  all  advertising  should  re-  agencies  and  their  talented  men 

fleet  a  company’s  ‘fashion’  and  women,  or  another  two 

awareness.”  years  of  lighting  the  torches 

As  might  be  expected,  the  ac-  for  America  and  putting  out  her 
counts  for  which  Mr.  Kimball  fires.” 

has  personal  responsibility  re-  ^s  explained  bv  Mr.  Rep- 
fl^t  his  belief  in  fashion  as  a  the  booklet ‘contains 

filing  force.  Among  theni  are:  ^^^ial  record  of  a  fantastic 
Guerlain  Perfumes,  Strathmore  ^^^^unt  of  public  service  ren- 
Paper,  Lunt  Silveramiths  Ei-  ^ered  by  advertising  people 
l!!'  without  charge.”  He  added,  “It 
scarcely  jibes  with  the  popular 
idea  of  ‘The  Huckster.’  ” 

'The  booklet,  described  as  a 
story  of  an  “unsung  labor  of 
love  for  the  national  welfare,” 
is  dedicated  to  America’s  ad 
agencies  by  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Council.  It  tells 
the  stories  of  19  nationwide 
campaigns  oconducted  over  the 
past  two  years  by  19  volunteer 
ad  agencies. 


Those  men  from  Cunningham 
&  Walsh,  it 

This  time  it’s  Nick  Pappas, 

artist,  and  Ty  Kaus,  writer,  who  ~ 

last  week  named  winners 

of  the  top  prize  in  “Puck,  the 

Comic  Weekly’s”  Ad-Utopia  con-  AD-UTOPIA^ohn  Orr  Young 

test  for  artist-wnter  teams  from  noted  advertising  consult- 

advertising  agencies  (E&P,  May  ant,  congratulates  top-priie-win- 
14,  page  83).  Both  men  each  won  ning  team  of  Ty  Kaus  (center) 

a  1960  Plymouth  station  wagon.  and  Nick  Pappas,  both  of  Cun¬ 

ningham  &  Walsh,  Inc.  Both  men 
Father-.Son  Team  received  I960  Plymouth  station 

.  wagons  in  "Puck,  the  Comic 

Second  prize,  1960  Valiant  Weekly's"  Ad-Utopia  contest  for 

four-door  sedans,  were  awarded  artist- writer  teams  from  ad 

to  William  H.  Hartzell,  Karl  agencies. 

G.  Behr  Agency,  Detroit,  and 

James  W.  Hartzell,  Campbell-  people  were  w’inners  of  prizes 
Ewald  Co.,  Detroit,  a  father  and  ranging  from  Philco  Panorama 
son  team.  (Campbell-Ewald  has  stereos  to  Philco  Portable  Stero 
the  Chevrolet  compact,  Corvair,  outfits. 

as  an  account).  Purpose  of  the  contest  was 

The  names  of  36  other  winners  to  get  creative  people  thinking 
were  also  announced  by  J.  Hugh  in  terms  of  aiming  their  efforts 
E.  Davis,  Puck’s  vicepresident  toward  comics  advertising, 
and  general  manager.  Ad-Utopia  Mr.  Davis  said  that  there 
was  a  creative  contest  with  a  were  a  total  of  225  “team”  en- 
total  prize  structure  worth  some  tries  in  the  contest  which  will 
$25,000.  Other  agency  creative  become  an  annual  affair. 


This  year,  Mr.  Kimball  made 
another  world-wide  trip,  this 
time  for  Grant,  visiting  the 
agency’s  offices  in  cities  around 
the  globe — Rome,  Paris,  Beirut, 
New  Delhi,  Madras,  Bombay, 
Ceylon,  Singapore,  Bangkok, 
Hong  Kong  and  Tokyo. 

“I  find  the  international 
aspects  of  advertising  fascinat¬ 
ing,”  he  said.  “I  was  particu¬ 
larly  aware  on  this  trip  of  the 
influence  the  fashion  for  ab¬ 
stract  art  has  had  in  in  the 
creative  efforts  of  advertising 
men  throughout  the  world.  I 
saw  brochures  in  Tokyo,  posters 
in  Brasilia,  advertisements 
everywhere  that  use  this  art 
form  as  the  basis  of  their  de¬ 
sign — evidently  it  is  a  kind 
of  universal  languagfe.” 

Mr.  Kimball  noted  that  ROP 
color  is  fast  becoming  the  new 
fashion  in  the  me<lia  that  reach 
mass  audiences  —  newspapers. 
He  believes  that  we  are  only  at 
the  beginning  of  the  influence 
of  this  major  advance  in  news¬ 
paper  printing  and  that  it  will 
be  one  of  the  prime  forces  for 
moving  merchandise  through 
fashion  since  the  newspaper — to 
repeat — reaches  the  local  level 
where  the  final  sale  is  made. 

“It’s  a  lot  easier  to  sell  a  red 
rose  than  a  black  and-white 
one!”  he  said. 


Want  more  industry 
for  your  city? 
Remember— 


Presen  ta  tions 

{Continued  from  page  18) 


Atlanta;  and  James  Laughridge, 
Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc.,  Atlant*. 

Walter  Kurz,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  Dent  Hassinger,  Buresn, 
Don  Scott,  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
keters,  James  Morrow,  Inlind 
Newspapers,  Chicago;  Frank 
Gurda,  The  Banham  Co. 
Chicago,  and  George  Hooper, 
Bureau. 

Up-Coming  Teams 

Teams  that  will  make  pres¬ 
entations  within  the  next  month 
include: 

Robert  Kinsley,  Sawyer,  Fe^ 
guson.  Walker  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Vernon  Hawley,  News¬ 
paper  Marketers,  San  Francisco, 
and  L.  S.  Van  Sant,  Bureau 
San  Francisco. 

Jim  Vento,  Ridder-Johns,  Inc. 
Los  Angeles;  Dick  Lehman, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  Rich  Parent,  Bureau. 
An  institutional  campaign  by  Fred  Stahl,  Kelly-Smith  Co. 
the  Gasoline  Tax  Education  Philadelphia;  Dick  Kauffmann, 
Committee  will  break  later  this  Katz  Agency,  Philadelphia;  and 
month  with  ads  spaced  over  a  Richard  Holloway,  Story,  Brooks 
four-week  period.  &  Finley,  Philadelphia. 


The  men  who  decide  where, 
read  The  Wall  Street  Joumd 
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Small-Size  Ads  Help 
State  Collect  Taxes 


The  use  of  a  modest  news¬ 
paper  ad  campaign  by  the  New 
York  State  Tax  Department  has 
been  credited  with  a  substantial 
assist  in  helping: 

1)  Process  more  than  6  mil¬ 
lion  state  income  tax  returns  on 
time; 

2)  Pay  more  than  $90  million 
in  refunds  to  3.1  million  state 
taxpayers;  and 

3)  Bolster  an  enormous  edu¬ 
cational  and  informative  job 
among  New  York's  16  million 
residents  because  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  withholding  system 
of  income  ta.x  collection. 

State  Tax  Commissioner 
Joseph  H.  Murphy,  in  an¬ 
nouncing  virtual  completion  of 
the  job  of  getting  more  than 
$90  million  in  refunds  out  to 
State  taxpayers  on  time,  gave 
full  credit  to  the  importance  of 
the  newspaper  ad  campaign  as 
a  factor  in  making  the  job  pos¬ 
sible. 


Never  Tried  Before 


“We  had  never  done  anything 
like  this  before,”  Commissioner 
Murphy  said.  “But  we  had  never 


been  confronted  with  a  problem 
of  this  magnitude.  We  felt  that 
we  should  use  every  means  we 
could  to  supplement  the  public 
relations  and  public  information 
job,  and  while  our  advertising 
appropriation  was  almost  mini¬ 
scule  by  comparative  standards, 
it  was  our  first  timid  step  into 
this  medium.” 

When  Governor  Rockefeller 
and  the  Legislature  inaugurated 
the  state  income  tax  withhold¬ 
ing  program  last  year,  a  great 
many  complications  arose  as  far 
as  public  education  was  con¬ 
cerned. 

In  the  first  place,  about  1.3 
million  more  residents  of  the 
State  were  required  to  file  re¬ 
turns  than  ever  before;  about 
500,000  employers  had  to  be  in- 
stiTicted  in  the  withholding  pro¬ 
cedure;  a  stream-lining  and 
mechanization  of  the  Tax  De¬ 
partment  had  to  be  undertaken; 
new  tax  returns,  forms  and  a 
new  method  of  auditing  returns 
had  to  be  devised  and  put  into 
operation  on  a  pretty  tight  dead¬ 
line. 


QUAD-CITIES 


ONI  Oi>  THI 


Newspapers 


nRST  1M 

NUUWETS 


sell  biq  in  the 
Quad-Cities.  To 
sell  the  larger 
Illinois  side,  use  ^ 
the  Moline  Dispatch,  ' 
the  Rock  Island  Argus 


56%  live  on  the  Illinois  side. 


aUAD  cults  ItBCESI  COMBINtD  OAIIV  CmCUUIlOlc 


ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
MOLINE  'dispatch 


REPRESENTED  BY  ALLEN  KLAPP  CO 


As  part  of  the  streamlining 
operation,  the  State  Department 
of  Taxation  and  Finance  opened 
new  District  Tax  Offices  in 
Mineola,  White  Plains,  Bing¬ 
hamton  and  Jamaica.  It  already 
had  offices  in  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
Syracuse,  Utica,  Albany,  New 
York  and  Brooklyn. 

One  reason  for  opening  these 
district  offices  was  to  offer 
better,  faster  sendee  to  the 
state’s  taxpayers.  Each  district 
office  is  in  miniature  the  same 
kind  of  all-inclusive  tax  office, 
with  the  same  services,  offered 
at  the  headquarters  in  Albany. 

“Because  people  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  for  a  good  many  years 
to  filing  their  returns  at  Albany, 
many  of  them,  we  were  afraid, 
would  be  inclined  to  continue  to 
do  so,”  Mr.  Murphy  said.  “That 
would  have  negated  the  effect 
of  what  we  were  trying  to  do. 
It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  use 
paid  newspaper  advertising  to 
help  augment  the  overall  public 
relations  job  that  had  to  be  done 
with  the  general  public  and  W’ith 
several  specialized  segments  of 
the  public.” 

The  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  agency  of  Alleyn 
Beamish  &  Associates,  Albany, 
was  chosen  to  handle  the  prepa¬ 
ration  and  placement  of  ad  copy 
and  layout  for  the  campaign. 

The  selection  of  media  was  no 
problem.  Arbitrarily,  every  daily 
newspaper  in  the  state  was  used. 
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1959  STATE  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

(Du«  April  ISth) 

Must  now  be  filed  at  one  of  these  district  offices  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Taxation  &  Finonce; 


80  C*ntr«  $t.,  Ntw  York  13,  N.  Y. 
320  Schormorhorn  $t.,  Brooklyn  17 
160-08  Jomoica  Avo.,  Jomoico  32 
140  Old  Counfry  Rd.,  Minoola 
14  Momoronoek  Avo.,  Whifo  Ploint 
Sfoto  Officn  Bldg.,  Albony  I 


184-186  Court  St.,  Binghomton 
Stato  Offico  Bldg.,  Ni^ora  Sq., 
Buffalo  2 

5S  Brood  St.,  Reckoitor  14 
333  E.  Wothington  St.,  Syroeuso  2 
ISOO  Gonotoo  St..  Utico  4 


If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  correct  office  at  which 
to  file,  consult  Tax  Packet  IT-201 -P  at  IT-202-P. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPT.  OF  TAXATION  &  FINANCE 


SMALL  ADS  HELP  TAX  DEPARTMENT — Just  a  few  of  the  small-spac, 
adi  used  in  89  dailies  by  the  New  York  State  Tax  Department. 


89  Papers  Used 


Each  of  the  89  New  York 
State  dailies,  including  those  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict,  received  the  same  number 
of  insertions  —  three  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  two  in  March  and  one  in 
April.  Papers  publishing  a  Sun¬ 
day  edition  were  used  on  the 
same  schedule;  those  dailies  not 
publishing  Sunday  were  used  on 
Thursdays.  There  were  16  Sun¬ 
day  papers  and  73  dailies  on  the 
schedule. 

While  selection  of  media  was 
no  problem,  insertion  timing 
was.  The  Department’s  Income 
Tax  Bureau  had  received  per¬ 
sonal  income  tax  payments  from 
individual  taxpayers  each  year 
since  the  State  adopted  an  in¬ 
come  tax  in  1919.  But  those  pay¬ 
ments  had  customarily  been 
made  in  quarterly  installments, 
and  with  the  exception  of  per¬ 
sons  living  in  the  New'  York 
metropolitan  area,  most  people 
w’ho  filed  by  mail,  sent  their  re¬ 
turns  to  Albany. 

Because  it  was  thought  that 
most  taxpayers  who  expected  a 
refund  from  the  State  would 
file  their  returns  early,  plus  the 
desirability  from  a  Depart¬ 
mental  administrative  point  of 
view  of  encouraging  people  to 
file,  early  and  file  at  the  proper 
District  Tax  Office,  three  inser¬ 
tions  were  scheduled  in  Febru- 


the  State,  we  also  used  ont 
monthly  New  York  law  journal 
and  an  accountants’  monthly, 
plus  four  daily  legal  journals,” 
the  Commissioner  pointed  out  | 
“Because  of  the  close  relation¬ 
ship  law'yers  and  accountants 
have  with  clients’  tax  problems, 
we  wanted  to  be  sure  to  reach 
these  two  important  professional 
groups.  We  rejected  using  any  j 
of  the  national  professional 
journals  in  these  fields  because 
we  felt  we  would  be  buying  a 
huge  amount  of  waste  circula¬ 
tion.  Right  or  wrong,  we  had  to 
draw  the  line  somewhere  to  stay 
w'ithin  our  budget.” 


l.A>w-Cx»st  Campaign 


ary. 


Tw’o  insertions  were  scheduled 
in  March. 

One  more  insertion  was 
scheduled  in  early  April  to  try 
to  catch  some  of  the  stragglers 
— and  make  a  last  appeal  for 
filing  returns  with  the  proper 
District  Tax  Office. 

“In  addition  to  the  dailies  in 


Total  cost  for  the  campaign— 
which  consisted  of  one-column 
by  three  inch  ads  for  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  quarter- page  ads 
for  the  two  monthly  publications 
— was  $8,321.92. 

Copy  varied  for  the  papers  in 
each  district  but  the  layout  re¬ 
mained  constant. 

How  much  good  did  the  cam¬ 
paign  do?  How  did  it  help,  two  ^ 
months  after  it  hEid  run,  to  keep 
the  Tax  Department’s  refund 
program  on  schedule? 

Based  on  estimates  from  Fed¬ 
eral  experience  in  New  York 
State,  and  on  its  own  judge¬ 
ment,  the  State  Tax  Department 
expected  that  at  least  50%  of 
all  returns  would  be  filed  in 
Albany. 

Albany  and  the  15  counties 
comprising  the  Albany  District 
normally  account  for  only 
of  all  returns  filed.  That  meant 
that  the  State  Tax  Department 
expected  45%  of  the  anticipated  p 
6  million  tax  returns  to  be  filed 
in  Albany  in  error. 

{Continued  on  page  26) 
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Motor 

transport . . .  the 
connecting  link  in 
newspaper-  reading 
New  England 


The  industrial  efficiency  of  diversified  New  England  business  gets  a 
healthy  assist  from  a  burgeoning  trucking  industry.  It’s  just  good  common 
Yankee  sense  that  in  a  compact  area  that’s  packed  with  diversified,  highly 
skilled  industries  specializing  in  fabrication  that  an  efficient  system  of 
transportation  is  a  vital  factor.  And  motor  transport  fills  that  bill  like 
Ted  Williams  fills  Fenway  Park. 
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More  than  half  a  million  trucks  oporated  by  3,441  firms*  move  New  England’s  diverse  as¬ 
sortment  of  products  and  components  from  manufacturer  to  assembly  plant,  from  warehouse 
to  distributor,  from  factory  to  dealer.  And  they  accomplish  feats  of  transportation  magic 
from  Bridgeport  to  Bangor,  from  Boston  to  Burlington,  over  a  highway  system  among  the 
best  in  the  nation. 

With  the  birth  of  new  industrial  porks  in  suburban  areas  and  the  movement  of  established 
plants  from  urban  to  outlying  areas,  both  long  and  short-haul  motor  transport  has  grown  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Since  1950,  gross  revenues  of  common  motor  carriers  has  more  than  dou¬ 
bled,  hitting  over  $200-million  in  1959. 

Along  with  ships  and  shoes,  popor  and  plastics,  food  and  fabrics,  the  motor  transport  in¬ 
dustry  plays  an  important  p)art  in  moving  New  England’s  industrial  might.  Almost  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  newspapors  that  keep  New  England  informed  about  today’s  news — and  to¬ 
day’s  products. 


*New  Englander  Magazine 
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M4INC — Kangor  Daily  News  (M). 

VfRMONT — Barre  Times-Argus  (E),  Bennington  Banner  (E), 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

MASS4CNUSETT$ — Boston  (»Iobe  (M&E),  Boston  Globe  (S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Enterprise  k  Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E),  Fitch- 
■’utg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  (E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
(MiE),  Lynn  Item  (E),  North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pitts- 
Wd  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News 
Tribune  (E). 


NEW  H4MPSHiaE— Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E). 

RHODE  ISLAND — Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M), 
Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT —  ^nsonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S),  Bridge¬ 
port  Post-Telegram  (M&E),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Hartford  Courant 
(M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden 
Record-Journal  (M&E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier  (M),  New  Haven  Register  (E&S),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E),  Torrington  Register  (E),  VV'ater- 
bury  Republican  k  American  (M&E),  Waterbury  Republican 
(MiS). 


New  Agency 
Devoted  To 
Co-op  Ads 

Formation  of  what  is  said  to 
be  the  first  advertising  agency 
devoted  exclusively  to  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising,  Cooperative 
Advertising  Specialists,  has 
been  announced  by  Lester  Krug- 
man,  president  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  new  agency  will  provide 
a  complete  service  for  manufac¬ 
turers  who  engage  in  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising,  including  the  creation, 
administration  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  their  co-op  programs. 

Offices  for  Cooperative  Ad¬ 
vertising  Specialists  have  been 
established  at  554  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Mr.  Krugman  pointed  out  that 
“Co-op  expenditures  run  at  the 
rate  of  about  two  billion  dol¬ 
lars  annually.  Thousands  of 
manufacturer  -  advertisers  who 
participate  in  these  expendi¬ 
tures  have  been  forced  to  admin¬ 
ister  their  own  co-op  programs 
because  no  competent  service 
has  been  available  to  take  over 
entire  programs.” 

“We  plan  to  provide  that  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  first  time  in  the  ad¬ 


vertising  industry,”  he  added. 

Long  identified  with  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising,  Mr.  Krugman  was  the 
founder  and  publisher  of  the 
“Cooperative  Advertising  News¬ 
letter.”  It  is  now  published  by 
American  Press,  with  Mr.  Krug¬ 
man  acting  as  consultant. 

Tremendous  Volume 

“Co-op  is  tremendous  in  vol¬ 
ume  and  continues  to  grow  each 
year,  as  new  industries  engage 
in  co-op  for  the  first  time,  and 
a',  new  methods  for  utilizing  co¬ 
op  are  developed,”  Mr.  Krug¬ 
man  said.  “Many  advertisers 
spend  more  in  co-op  than  they 
do  in  national  advertising.  They 
can  get  all  the  counsel  they  need 
for  their  national  advertising, 
but  none  for  their  co-op  adver¬ 
tising. 

“In  spite  of  its  inherent 
abuses,  co-op  has  become  too  im¬ 
portant  a  marketing  tool  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  ignored  by  agencies. 
Since  the  client,  rather  than 
media,  has  to  compensate  the 
agency  for  its  efforts  on  co-op, 
the  client  justifiably  expects  the 
agency  to  make  a  major  con¬ 
tribution  to  all  areas  of  co-op. 
This  calls  for  knowledge  and 
experience  which  few  agencies 
have  developed. 

“A  knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  co-op,  the  Federal 
regulations  governing  co-op,  the 
retailing  function,  the  manufac- 


A  survey  of  rr.iil  receipts 


**Let’s  take 
pictures’’ 

by  Vorris  Harknessi 

The  most  widely  read  photography 
column  in  the  world  is  again  be¬ 
ing  distributed  —  as  it  was  until 
two  years  ago  —  by  HARDAIjE) 

who  will  be  happy  to  send  you  sample 
columns  for  several  weeks  so  that 
you  may  see  for  yourself  what  attracts 
and  holds  so  many  camera-fan  readers 
and  advertisers. 

HARDALE 

.to  East  60th  Street,  New  York  22 
PLaza  3-3331 


turing  and  distributing  func- 

tion,  the  agency  function  —  all  SlHOll  A.ds 
this  and  more  are  required  if 

one  is  to  be  able  to  make  a  major  {Continued  fron:  page  24) 
contribution  to  the  client’s  co-op  "  » 

program.  -  . 

“Even  more  important  is  the  survey  of  n.iil  receipts 

ability  to  apply  merchandising  after  the  April  15  '.eadline  dis- 
techniques  to  co-op  operations,  closed  that  only  21%  of  th* 
Cooi>erative  Advertising  Spe-  State  tax  returns  l.ud  been  filed 
cialists  is  fortunate  in  being  Albany  in  error  and  that  the 
familiar  with  the  co-op  pro-  disWct  offices,  which  had  been 
grams  of  hundreds  of  manufac-  staffed  in  expectation  of  the 
turers,  and  plans  to  make  this  seasonal  cush,  had  almost  as 
knowledge  and  experience  avail-  ^  "’ork  load  as  they  had  ex- 
able  to  its  clients,”  Mr.  Krug-  pccted. 

man  concluded.  Not  all  of  this  can  be  credited 

to  the  ad  campaign,  of  course, 
but  in  the  opinion  of  Cominis- 
Co-«p  A<1  Program  sioner  Murphy,  the  campaign 

With  Brewers  Renewetl  considerably  in  adding 

w’eight  to  the  repetitive  story 
The  cooperative  advertising  that  was  carried  to  the  puMk. 
program  between  brewers  and  How  did  it  contribute  to  keep- 
the  Glass  Container  Manufac-  ing  the  Department’s  Income 
turers  Institute  in  support  of  Tax  Bureau  on  schedule? 
the  new,  no-deposit,  no-retum  Without  prior  experience,  no 
Handy  Beer  Bottle  will  be  con-  one  knew  even  roughly  how 
tinued  in  1961.  much  time  and  manpower  would 

The  GCMI  plan  for  1961  pro-  be  requii-ed  to  meet  an  arbitrary 
vides  for  earnings  by  participat-  July  deadline  for  getting  out 
ing  brewers  on  all  shipments  of  tax  refund  checks.  Edward  D. 
the  “GCMI  #168”  beer  bottle.  Igoe,  director  of  the  Bureau, 
The  earning  period  will  ex*^end  had  insisted  all  along  that  any 
from  Jan.  1,  1961,  through  June  .substantial  proportion  of  mis- 
31,  1961.  Under  the  terms  of  filings  of  income  tax  returns 
the  new  program,  participating  would  slow  down  the  entire 
brewers  will  be  allowed  to  place  processing  and  auditing  proce- 
qualifying  advertising  through  dure  and  make  it  virtually  im- 
Aug.  31,  1961.  possible  to  get  the  job  done  os 

According  to  Don  Fitzgerald,  time.  He,  too,  credits  the  extra 
GCMI’s  marketing  program  di-  given  by  the  ad  campaign 

rector,  the  1961  program  pro-  important  factor  in  help- 

vides  for  first  quarter  brewer  department  keep  to 

credits  of  90c  per  gross,  and  schedule, 
second  quarter  brewer  credits  * 

of  75c  per  gross  on  shipments  Parade  Scores  High  I 

of  the  new  b^tle.  Under  the  |„  Image  Sur>’ev 

new  plan,  GCMI  will  pay  two 

thirds  (66  2/3%)  of  the  cost  Parade,  the  Sunday  supple 
of  all  ^vertising  which  quali-  ment,  scored  high  in  a  new 
ties  under  the  terms  of  the  plan  image  survey  completed  by 
up  to  the  total  amount  of  credits  Market  Psychology  Inc.,  headed 
earned  by  each  brewer.  by  David  Mayer. 

“The  rapid  upward  trend  in  Questions  were  asked  of  1,60® 
consumer  acceptance  of  this  new  respondents  in  four  typical  mar 
bottle  during  1959  and  1960  kets,  to  determine  what  people 
means  a  greatly  increased  sales  thought  of  Parade  as  compared 
volume,  which  will  mean  more  with  Life,  Look,  Satunlay  Ext- 
advertising  funds  available  to  ning  Post  and  Reader’s  DigetL 
brewers  in  1961,”  according  to  One  question  asked  waa: 
Mr.  Fitzgerald.  “What  is  the  image  of  the  moat 

•  likely  reader?”  Parade  scored 

„  ,  .  „  *  ^  zinei:,  for  “average  woman,” 

Baking  Process  “woman  shopper”  and  “store 


nnilics  T*»ll  first,  well  above  the  otnermagr 

^allies  leii  I'wen  ..^verage  woman,” 

Baking  Process  “woman  shopper”  and  “store 

San  Francisco 

Forty  newspapers  in  Northern  Under  “image  of  reader  se^ 
California  are  being  used  by  ice”  Parade  led  the  others  by 
Interstate  Bakeries  Corp.  to  a  rsilio  of  three  to  two  or  better 
tell  Blue  Seal  Bread’s  new'  for  “Helps  you  decide  what  to 
“Tender-Kurl”  baking  process,  buy,”  and  was  also  tops  in  th« 
announces  Ernest  B.  Hueter,  descriptions — “Best  for  clippin* 
advertising  director.  ads,”  “Best  for  cash  or  pn* 

A  series  of  full  pages  is  premiums,”  and  “Best  for  pre 
backed  by  a  heavy  schedule  of 

smaller  ads  (via  Honig-Cooper  On  editorial  content,  Pf”* 
&  Harrington).  Saturation  ra-  was  ahead  in  “Usable  recipes, 
dio-TV  spots  also  are  being  “Household  hints,” 
used.  “Women’s  fashions.” 

EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  August  13, 
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A  PRE-PUBLICATION  REPORT  FROM  LOOK  MAGAZINE 
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‘Why  the  Cold  War  Turned  Hot’ 

BY  VICTOR  ZORZA,  COMMUNIST-AFFAIRS  ANALYST,  MANCHESTER  (ENGLAND)  GUARDIAN 
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Powerful,  hard-line  Kremlin  rivals 
forced  Khrushchev— against  his  wishes— 
to  torpedo  the  Summit  conference.  So 
states  a  penetrating,  behind-the-scenes 
report  in  the  August  30, 1960,  LOOK  (on 
sale  August  16)  that  goes  beyond  the  offi¬ 
cial  Soviet  line  to  reveal  the  causes  and 
effects  of  Russia’s  new  get-tough  policy. 

Written  by  Victor  Zorza,  Communist- 
affairs  analyst  for  the  Manchester  ( Eng¬ 
land)  Guardian,  the  LOOK  article— 
the  Cold  War  Turned  //o/— is  based  largely 
op  the  new  art  of  “Kremlinology”:  the 
interpretation,  by  trained  observers,  of 
official  speeches,  statements  and  articles 
printed  in  the  Soviet  press. 


Mr.  Zorza’s  commentary  on  the  Summit 
failure  traces  the  power  struggle  in  the 
Kremlin  to  the  1954-55  conflict  between 
Khrushchev  and  Malenkov  over  heavy 
versus  light  industry.  The  clashes  reached 
a  climax  when  U-2  flights  reinforced  Red 
military  resistance  to  arms  cuts. 

This  provocative  LOOK  report  analyzes 
Russia’s  new  psychological  offensive  .  .  . 
the  connection  between  the  U-2  flights  and 
the  Japanese  riots  . . .  the  current  threat 
to  other  U.^  S.  alliances  .  .  .  the  prospects 
for  another  Summit. 

Don’t  miss  Whu  the  Cold  War  Turned 
Hot  in  the  August  30  issue  of  LOOK . . .  the 
exciting  story  of  people. 


PEOPLE  ARE  THE  PURPOSE 


LOOK 


PEOPLE  ARE  THE  POWER 


Newsman  Heads 
Retailer  Program 


Blue  Newsprint,  White 
Ink  Used  in  Section 

Dover,  Ohio 

The  Daily  Reporter  published 
Aug.  5  claimed  a  “first”  with 
publication  of  a  24-page  special 
section  on  the  National  Bank  of 
Dover  in  connection  with  a 
$100,000  bank  remodeling  pro¬ 
gram. 

Through  special  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Great  Northern 
Paper  Co.  and  Pejepscot  Mills, 
both  in  Maine,  blue  newsprint 
was  used  with  the  front  page 
having  a  special  design  utiliz¬ 
ing  white  ink. 

According  to  James  D.  Lon- 
ergan,  business  manager,  the 
special  section  marks  the  firs' 
such  use  of  white  ink.  The 
operation  was  directed  by  Fred 
Kollar,  press  room  superin¬ 
tendent. 


Daniel  Shifren,  formerly  a 
newswriter  for  CBS  News  and 
a  member  of  the  New  York 
World-Teleyram  &  Sun’s  copy- 
desk  staff,  has  been  named  to 
direct  the  program  commemor¬ 
ating  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association’s  50th  an¬ 
niversary. 

All  national  media  will  be 
used  in  the  campaign,  including 
newspapers,  consumer  maga¬ 
zines,  trade  publications,  tele¬ 
vision,  radio,  syndicated  news 
columns,  mat  services  and  films. 

J.  Gordon  Dakins,  executive 
vicepresident  of  NRMA,  said  the 
50th  anniversary  observance  will 
last  throughout  1961,  beginning 
with  the  Association’s  annual 
convention  Jan.  8-12,  1961,  in  the 
Hotel  Statler  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Shifren  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  public  relations  staff 
at  American  Express,  an  associ¬ 
ate  and  news  editor  of  the  trade 
publication.  Boot  and  Shoe  Re-  Three-year  figures  on  brand 
corder,  and  has  been  associated  preference,  usership  and  dis- 
as  a  rewriteman  or  copydesk  tribution  of  more  than  50  food 
editor  with  the  Philadelphia  products  are  reported  in  the 
Evening  Bulletin,  the  Camden  third  annual  consumer  analysis 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  the  Balti-  of  the  Las  Vegas  market.  The 
more  News-Post  and  the  Miami  study,  prepared  by  the  research 
(Fla.)  Herald.  He  is  a  member  department  of  the  Las  Vegas 
of  the  media  committee  of  the  Review- Journal,  has  been  re- 
Publicity  Club  of  New  York.  leased  to  advertisers  and  ad- 


are:  vicepresident,  Sheldon 
Newman,  research  director  of 
Esquire  magazine  and  Gentk- 
Quarterly;  secretary- 


Metlia  Researchers 
Elect  Betty  Allen 

Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Allen,  re-  men’s 
search  manager  of  Woman’s  treasi 
Day,  has  been  elected  president  associate  research  man^r 
of  the  Media  Research  Direc-  American  Home  Magazine; 
tors  Association,  for  the  1960-  rector-at-large,  James  R.  Flj 
1961  year.  She  succeeds  Marvin  research  manager  of  the  S 


Foreign  Policy  in  National  Elections 


Space  Buyer  Named 

Kenneth  S.  Olshan,  formedy 
with  Batten,  Barton,  Durstiw 
&  Osborn,  Inc.,  has  joined  the 
media  department  at  Doherty, 


For  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  hundred  years  the 
American  people  will  consider  as  the  paramount  factor  in 
electing  a  President  the  candidates'  competence  in  for¬ 
eign  affairs.  See  "Foreign  Policy  in  National  Elections," 
in  current 


Clifford,  Steers  &  Shenficld,  lot¬ 
as  senior  buyer. 


ments,  radio-TV  stations  and 
networks,  and  other  media. 

Members  meet  monthly  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  mutual  problems  and  _ _ _ , 

to  hear  talks  by  leaders  in  the  past  12  years  director  of  pr®' 


EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

1156  19th  StrMt,  N.  W.,  Washiaqtoii  6,  D.  C.  Fadarol  8-4660 
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This  is  the 

Burgess  No-Pac  Mat* 

...the  one-piece  mat  they’re 
talking  about! 


^u’ve  probably  already  heard  about  the  amazing  BURGESS 
NO-PAC  Mat — the  one-piece  mat  that’s  saving  time,  cutting  costs 
and  improving  reproduction  for  papers  across  the  country  . . .  from 
the  largest  to  the  smallest  dailies. 

Yes,  the  BURGESS  NO-PAC  Mat  is  loaded  with  advantages.  It’s 
easier  to  handle  all  around  . . .  gives  you  better  depth,  richer  solids, 
sharper  type,  clearer  halftones. 

See  for  yourself— IN  YOUR  OWN  PLANT— what  the  BURGESS 
NO-PAC  Mat  can  do!  One  of  oiur  representatives  will  be  glad  to 
show  you  why  it  pays  to  switch  to  BURGESS  NO-PAC  Mats. 
Write,  wire  or  phone  to  arrange  for  a  demonstration  in  your  own 
plant  under  actual  operating  conditions. 


BURGESS 

CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 

Canadian  Rapnaentativa ;  K.  M.  LousaniCo.  Ltd., 
Kannady  Road,  Agineourt,  Ontario 


The  Weekly  Editor 


‘HIDDEN  ASTES’ 

La  Grange,  Ill. 

Fred  G.  Tuttle,  cost  control 
consultant  and  major  owner  of 
the  La  (rmnye  Citizen  and  allied 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  west 
suburban  area  of  Chicago,  be¬ 
lieves  that  publishers  of  many 
of  the  nation’s  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  are  losing  vital  profits  on 
their  papers  through  “hidden 
waste.” 

Mr.  Tuttle  has  proved  his 
claims  on  “hidden  wastes”  in 
other  types  of  business,  separate 
from  the  publishing  field.  Be¬ 
fore  entering  the  publishing 
field,  he  had  a  varied  career 
with  two  of  the  nation’s  large 
manufacturing  concerns  and  it 
was  with  these  organizations 
that  he  discov'ered  vast  waste  in 
operating  costs  of  producing  his 
newspapers. 

He  devised  an  almost  revolu¬ 
tionary  type  of  advertising  rate 
card  which  simplified  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  space  and  yet  protects 
both  the  advertiser  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  But  it  was  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  production  of  his  papers 
where  he  discovered  countless 
“hidden  wastes”  and  has  thus 
produced  a  fool  proof  system 
for  other  publishers  to  benefit 
from. 

Publishers  wishing  to  contact 
him  may  write  for  his  ser\Mces 
to  Fred  G.  Tuttle,  111  West 
Harris  Avenue,  La  Grange,  Ill. 
«  ♦  ♦ 

THE  TAB  CAME 

The  67-year-old  weekly  Wa- 
karusa  (Ind.)  Tribune  has 
changed  from  standard  size  for¬ 
mat  to  tabloid,  reverting  to  the 
approximate  size  the  paper  was 
when  it  was  founded  in  1893. 

Response  to  the  change  has 
been  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  the  tabloid  size,  says  editor 
and  publisher  James  H,  Wright. 
Only  one  person  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  has  commented  unfavor¬ 
ably  on  it,  he  says. 


Almost  no  one  in  the  com¬ 
munity  knew  of  the  impending 
change.  A  series  of  quarter- 
page  teaser  ads,  built  around 
the  phrase  “TAB  is  coming  to 
Wakarusa,”  was  run  for  seven 
issues  before  the  tabloid  ap- 
l)eared.  Each  ad  featured  a  dif¬ 
ferent,  prominent  local  citizen 
who  gave  his  thoughts  on  TAB 
after  seeing  an  issue  specially 
made  up  in  that  format.  These 
included  “easier  to  hold,”  “easier 
to  read,”  “I  like  it  better,”  etc. 
Only  the  people  in  the  ads  knew 
what  TAB  was. 

Although  not  essential  for 
the  conversion,  the  Tribune 
added  a  new  attached  folder  for 
convenience  in  folding  the  tab¬ 
loid,  and  installed  an  electronic 
bar  which  eliminates  much  of 
the  static. 

The  Tribune,  one  of  four 
weeklies  and  two  dailies  in  Elk¬ 
hart  county,  has  an  ABC  cir¬ 
culation  of  1,285  (statement  of 
March  31,  1960).  It  has  been 
under  its  present  ownership 
since  August  1,  1952.  Mr. 

Wright  previously  held  positions 
with  various  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  Indiana  and  Ne¬ 
braska. 

• 

Weekly  String  Bought 
By  Newspaper  Firm 

Covina,  Calif. 

Palos  Verdes  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  a  new  firm  headed  by  Carp 
P.  Miller,  Sr.,  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  a  Covina  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  purchased  the  Palos 
Verdes  News,  Rolling  Hills  Her¬ 
ald,  and  Hollywood  Rivera  Trib¬ 
une,  all  weeklies. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Miller  in 
both  management  and  owner¬ 
ship  is  Howard  Seelye,  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Tribune.  Mr. 
Seelye  will  serv'e  as  editor  and 
general  manager  for  all  three 
papers. 


. .  .  the  name  for  precision 
in  automatic  electronic  controls 
and  inspection  machines  for  the  film, 
paper,  printing  and  other  industries. 

ELECTRIC  EYE 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


All  Men  Purchase 
Print'Publishing  Firm 

Washington,  N,  J. 

The  Star  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corporation  here  has 
been  sold  to  Star  ETnterprises, 
Inc.,  by  Roy  L,  Rubel  of  New 
York  City,  owner  of  the  firm  ' 
since  1941.  Mr.  Rubel  is  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Cresmer  & 
Woodward,  Inc.,  newspaper  rep-  : 
resentatives. 

The  new  owner-partners  are  ' 
Robert  D.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  and 
John  F.  Emmet,  both  of  Nor-  ' 
walk.  Conn.,  who  are  publisher 
and  president,  respectively.  ’ 

The  Star  firm  publishes  two 
weeklies,  the  Washington  Star 
and  the  Phillipsburg  Phillips- 
burger,  both  in  Warren  County,  ' 
It  also  operates  a  commercial 
printing  division,  Stryker  Press,  ' 
which  was  included  in  the  sale. 
The  sale  price  was  reported  as 
upwards  of  $400,000. 

Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  former 
advertising  executive  with  Bab¬ 
cock  &  Wilcox  Company,  Allied 
Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation, 
and  the  Bridgeport  Brass  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Emmet  was  formerly 
finance  officer  at  J.  K.  Lasser 
and  Company,  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  consultants,  and  Fletcher 
Richards,  Calkins  &  Holden, 
national  advertising  agency. 

• 

CllILDERSBURG,  Ala. 

The  Talladega  Reporter  has 
been  combined  with  the  Child- 
ersburg  News  and  both  will 
come  under  the  new  banner  of 
the  Coosa  Valley  News. 

E.  E.  Rozelle,  of  Childers- 

burg,  who  bought  the  Reporter 

from  the  Coosa  Valley  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  new  paper. 

«  ♦  « 

Cabool,  Mo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  E. 
Turner  have  purchased  the  Ca¬ 
bool  Enterprise  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ivan  D.  O’Daniell.  Mr. 
Turner  formerly  managed  the 
Oakley  ( Kans. )  Graphic. 

#  *  4^ 

Belview,  Minn. 

Daryle  Goodman,  28,  of  Mil- 
1  ford,  Iowa,  has  purchased  the 
Belview  Independent  from  A.  H. 
(Bud)  Leonard. 

*  *  * 

Cyrus,  Minn. 

C.  J.  Applen  has  leased  the 
Cyrus  Leader  to  Harvey  V. 
Beuckens,  formerly  of  the  Brook¬ 
ings  (S.  D.)  Register. 

*  *  * 

Lewiston,  Minn. 

John  J.  Miller,  formerly  of 
the  Little  Falls  Daily  Tran¬ 
script,  has  taken  an  option  on 

the  Lewiston  Journal  from  Roy 
Holman.  Mr.  Miller  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  Miller, 
who  operate  the  Upsala  News- 
Tribune. 


THURSD\TA 


INDIAN  NEWSPAPER  _ 
John  Parris’  “Roaming  the 
Mountains”  column  m  the  AtKt- 
ville  (N.  C.)  CitLen  recently 
revealed  a  little  known  fact  of 
history — the  birth  and  death  of 
the  Cherokee  Phoenix,  a  briefly 
lived  and  unique  newspaper.  He 
called  it  a  symbol  of  the  Chero- 
kees’  “rise  to  greatness’’  and 
remarked  that  “Its  death  marked 
their  demise  as  an  independent 
nation.”  Printed  in  the  Cherokee 
langtiage,  it  was  the  ofllcial 
organ  of  the  Cherokee  Indian 
Nation,  the  voice  of  a  newly 
estanlished  government  pat¬ 
terned  after  our  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  The  paper  was  established 
in  1827  and  type  was  cast  by  a 
Boston  firm.  The  hand  press  and 
type  were  shipped  to  New 
Echota,  the  Cherokee  capital  in 
the  North  Georgia  hills.  The 
first  editor  was  New  England- 
educated  Cherokee,  Elias  Bon- 
dinot,  and  the  fir.st  issue  came 
out  on  Feb.  21,  1828,  and  theit- 
after  weekly  until  late  183i 
Boudinot,  protesting  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  Cherokee  from 
Georgia,  wrote  that  his  paper 
had  two  purposes — to  defend  hii 
people’s  rights  and  to  arouse 
the  American  people  to  Chero¬ 
kee  grievances.  His  fight  for  the 
Cherokee  and  for  freedom  of 
the  press  left  him  broken  and 
penniless  and  on  Sept.  11,  1832, 
he  resigned.  The  paper  con¬ 
tinued  to  publish  until  May  31, 
1834,  when  soldiers  of  the 
Georgia  Guard  with  bayoneted 
rifles  and  sledge  hanuners  raided 
the  plant,  arrested  the  editor  and 
his  staff,  and  destroyed  the 
press  and  type — ^killing  off  one 
of  the  world’s  unique  news¬ 
papers. 


CARE  TO  POLKA?  —  Die 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Standard  Print¬ 
ing  Corporation,  has  begun  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Am-Pol  EagU,  a 
newspaper  made  up  of  news  and 
pictures  of  Polish- Americans. 
The  publication,  first  issued 
July  28,  begpns  weekly  publica¬ 
tion  Sept.  15.  Matthew  W.  Pd- 
ezynski  is  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  Stan  Franezyk  is  edi¬ 
tor. 


LEWISTON,  Minn. 

[iller,  formerly  of  ADDS  SHOPPER  —  ^ 
^alls  Daily  Tran-  Florence  (Ore.)  Siuslaw  Ov 
aken  an  option  on  has  started  a  free  circulation 
Journal  from  Roy  shopper,  printed  in  offset.  The 
Miller  is  the  son  Oar’s  new  offset  department  is 
4rs.  Homer  Miller,  managed  by  Wally  Pelton,  who 
the  Upsala  News-  joined  the  newspaper  from  (> 
vina,  Calif. 
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ENTERPRISE 


When  you  are  told  about  railroad  "proffress”  abroad,  you  are  being  told  only  half  the  story. 

In  these  countries,  the  Government  owns  and  runs  public  transportation.  Private  investment  i.<» 

discouraged.  Government  permits  only  limited  competition,  or  none  at  all.  Patrons  get 

little  or  no  choice  of  services  and  rates.  Requests  or  complaints  must  thread  a  maze  of  officialdom. 

In  the  United  States,  privately-owned  transportation  companies  must  compete  steadily 
to  win  public  favor,  survive  and  prosper.  The  American  idea  has  produced  at  reasonable 
rates  the  finest  trans|X)rt  in  all  the  world’s  history. 

Prime  example  is  the  trucking  industry,  made  up  of  tens  of  thousands  of  companies,  mostly  small, 
family-owned  or  partnerships.  The  owners  direct  the  services.  A  handful  of  companies,  mostly 
larger  ones,  have  issued  public  shares.  More  will  do  so  as  capital  needs  expand. 

But  besides  the  owners,  more  than  seven  million  trucking  employes  have  a  direct  stake 

in  this  industry  which  employs  more  (leople  than  any  other  except  agriculture.  And  many  millions 

more  work  at  jobs  made  possible  only  by  efficient,  flexible  highway  transport. 

Here  is  American  enterprise,  ingenuity,  and  effort  invested  in  an  industry  that  pays 
big  dividends  in  prosperity  and  progress  for  everyone. 


American  Trucking  Associatiom,  Inc.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


THE  WHEELS  THAT  GO  EVERYWHERE 


This  mark  idantiftes  modern,  dependable  steel. 

Look  for  it  on  consumer  products. 


The  world’s  biggest 
radio  telescope 


This  is  an  artist’s  concept  of  the  world’s  biggest  radio  telescope.  This  giant 
telescope  will  use  radio  waves  to  locate  objects  that  are  billions  of  light  years 
out  in  space.  The  dish-shaped  mirror  will  be  600  feet  in  diameter— about  the 
size  of  Yankee  Stadium.  It  will  be  the  biggest  movable  radio  telescope  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

As  you’d  imagine,  it  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  material  to  build  an  instrument 
this  size.  The  American  Bridge  Division  of  United  States  Steel,  as  a  major 
subcontractor,  is  fabricating  and  erecting  20,000  tons  of  structural  steel  for  the 
framework  alone.  The  U.  S.  Navy,  through  the  prime  contractor,  is  supervising 
the  entire  job.  When  it’s  completed,  there’ll  be  a  pwwer  plant,  office  buildings 
and  personnel  facilities  for  a  permanent  500-man  crew.  The  site  is  near  Sugar 
Grove,  West  Virginia. 

United  States  Steel  produces  many  materials  that  are  essential  for  construc¬ 
tion:  structural  carbon  steel;  high  strength  steels;  alloy  steels;  stainless  steels; 
steel  piling;  steel  drainage  products;  cements;  slag;  reinforcing  bars;  welded 
wire  fabric;  wire  rope;  steel  fence;  electrical  cable;  and  other  allied  products. 

The  most  important  building  projects  in  our  nation  depend  on  steel. 


VSS  U  a  registered  trademark 


United  States  Steel 


i’' 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photographer  Likes 
Picture  Editing  Job 


By  Bob  Warner 

What  are  the  feelings  and 
thoughts  and  new  experiences 
involved  in  a  man’s  taking  the 
leap  from  being  a  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  a  small  newspaper 
to  becoming  assistant  picture 
editor  for  a  large,  metropolitan 
publication  ? 

Such  a  changeover  is  rare  in 
the  photojournalism  field  today. 
Most  newspapers  do  not  have 
much  confidence  in  a  photog¬ 
rapher’s  ability  to  function  as 
a  picture  editor  and  too  many 
photographers  simply  have  no 
desire  to  take  on  this  kind  of 
responsibility  anyway. 

The  changeover  was  made, 
however,  by  John  Rammel,  for¬ 
merly  a  staff  photographer  for 
15  years  for  a  small  newspaper 
in  Illinois.  Since  last  September, 
Mr.  Rammel  has  been  an  assist¬ 
ant  picture  editor  at  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

To  begin  with,  what  prompted 
him  to  make  the  move? 

Big  Fish,  Little  Pond 

“I  was  a  big  fish  in  a  little 
pond,”  Mr.  Rammel  explained. 
“I  could  go  out  into  any  house 
or  any  place  in  town  and  I  knew 
everybody.  If  I  walked  in  some 
place  and  named  my  paper,  right 
away  somebody  knew  who  I  was 
and  the  place  was  mine. 

“Comparatively  speaking,  I 
was  making  good  money.  Money 
was  not  the  reason  at  all  for 
my  wishing  to  make  a  change. 
I  was  in  this  town  a  long  time 
and  I  figured  if  I  stayed  another 
40  years  I  would  still  be  doing 
everything  the  same,  still  pho¬ 
tographing  the  same  things  in 
the  same  way. 

“You  reach  the  point  where 
you  begin  to  think  you  don’t 


care  what  you  do.  I  mean,  you’ve 
done  these  things  over  and  over 
again.  You’ve  turned  your  prints 
in.  If  they  use  them,  all  right; 
if  they  don’t,  that’s  all  right, 
too.  And  you  begin  not  to  care. 
And  once  you  reach  that  point, 
then  you’re  hurting  yourself 
more  than  anybody  else.  Be¬ 
cause  if  the  paper  doesn’t  care, 
then  certainly  the  only  one 
you’re  hurting  is  yourself.” 


Uni 
Inte 


nal 


sion,  quality  and  content.  Most  photographers  on  a  story.  Too 
people  who  haven’t  been  pho-  much  competition  and  too  many 
tographers  or  read  negatives  deadlines  deaden  a  fellow  and 
constantly  as  I  have,  can’t  do  oftentimes  the  photographer  U 
this.  They  have  to  make  a  selec-  not  relaxed  enough  to  plan  out 
tion  from  a  half  dozen  or  more  good  pictures, 
pictures  after  they  get  the  “Then,  too,  unless  he’s  really 
prints.”  a  dedicated  photogiapher,  the 

His  photographic  background  big  city  fellow  doesn’t  want  to 
also  enables  him  to  understand  get  the  rest  of  the  large  staff 
a  photographer’s  problems  while  mad  at  him.  We  have  some  men 
on  an  assignment.  — and  I’m  sure  all  papers  do— 

“I’ve  been  through  it  enough  who  always  wonder  to  them- 
to  know  the  photographer  will  selves,  ‘Should  I  shoot  that  pic- 
be  in  when  the  job  is  done,”  Mr.  ture  ?  Everyone  else  is  going  to 
Rammel  commented.  “I  don’t  shoot  it.’  So  he  shoots  it,  too. 
get  excited  about  normal  periods  “They  have  to  get  along  with 
of  delay.  If  the  picture  is  not  these  fellows  after  work  and 
there,  you  don’t  wait  for  it.  Too  they  don’t  want  to  make  anyone 
many  things  can  happen  over  look  bad  to  their  bosses.  So  con- 
which  a  photographer  has  no  sequently,  they  all  shoot  the 
control.”  same  thing.  A  man  who  doesn’t 

He  finds,  however,  that  he  has  care  what  other  photographers 
a  lot  to  learn  and  many  new  think  about  him  will  wait  until 
habits  of  thinking  must  be  they  leave,  or  he  will  arrive 
formed.  early  on  a  story,  and  he’s  going 

“I’ve  had  editors  howling  at  to  make  a  picture  out  of  the 
me  all  of  my  working  life  during  event  and  let  the  rest  of  the 
20  years  of  news,  for  identifica-  photographers  shoot  the  same 
tion  of  background,  for  what  thing.” 

happened,  for  what  I  saw.  But  I  In  Mr.  Rammel’s  opinion  there 
couldn’t  understand  what  it  was  is  a  big  difference  between  mi- 
all  about  until  I  got  on  the  pic-  ing  and  taking  a  picture.  The 
ture  editing  side  and  now  I’m  results  from  both  methods  seri- 
hollering  at  photographers  about  ously  affects  the  quality  of  the 
the  same  things.  photographer’s  work  and  the 


In  Mr.  Rammel’s  opinion  there 


(Jioosing  Pics 


photographer’s  work  and  the 
quality  of  the  selection  of  pic¬ 
tures  produced  for  the  editor. 
“When  you  make  a  picture, 


AlOUND  THE  WORLD 

AROUND  THE  OOGK 


John  Rammel 

Desiring  new  horizons  and 
new  challenges,  Mr.  Rammel 
took  on  the  job  as  an  assistant 
picture  editor  at  the  Sun-Times. 
It  has  been  an  entirely  new  but 
fascinating  area  of  experience 
for  him. 

As  a  staff  photographer,  his 
basic  problems  were  keeping  up 
with  photographic  techniques 
and  knowing  enough  about  cam¬ 
era  work  and  a  news  operation 
to  come  back  from  an  assign¬ 
ment  with  good  pictures.  Now 
he  faces  the  editing  side  of  the 
news  coin;  selecting,  editing, 
captioning  and  doing  everything 
necessary  to  get  the  photograph 
properly  presented  in  the  paper. 
And  he  thinks  his  photographic 
background  has  helped  rather 
than  hindered  his  ability  to 
carry  out  these  tasks. 

“On  a  metropolitan  paper 
you’re  on  deadline  all  the  time,” 
Mr.  Rammel  explained.  “You 
have  many  editions  to  make  and 
with  four  papers  in  town  those 
deadlines  are  all  important. 

“I  can  go  into  a  darkroom 
and  pick  out  the  pictures  I  want 
from  a  developed  roll  of  film.  I 
can  do  this  because  I  can  read 
a  negative  as  well  as  I  can  read 
i  a  print.  This  includes  expres- 


“The  operation  is  new  to  me  When  you  make  a  picture, 
in  other  ways,  too.  At  the  Sun-  you  create,”  Mr.  Rammel  ei- 
Times,  you  work  with  your  news  plained.  “Newspapers  are  al- 
editor.  All  pictures  that  are  shot  ways  pressed  for  space.  Ym 
locally,  or  wire  copy,  every-  can’t  walk  up  to  a  story  and 
thing,  goes  to  the  picture  desk,  just  shoot  a  picture  without  at 
It’s  the  picture  editor’s  job  to  least  doing  some  planning.  Yot 
decide,  in  conjunction  with  the  have  to  think  in  terms  of  con- 
news  editor  or  managing  editor,  serving  space  and  still  telling  a 
what  will  be  done  with  the  story. 

photos.  “You  have  to  think  of  all  this 

“Part  of  the  picture  editor’s  when  you’re  nmking  the  picture 
job,  too,  is  to  decide  what  to  That’s  the  difference.  When  it 
show  the  news  editor  to  illus-  comes  to  separating  the  men 
trate  different  stories  and  to  be  from  the  boys,  the  ones  who  get 
enough  of  a  salesman  to  con-  ahead  are  not  the  mechanic*— 
vince  him  that  you  ought  to  use  th®  fellows  who  just  “take”  or 
a  photo,  say  as  a  two  column  “snap”  a  picture — but  the  pho- 
spread  instead  of  one  column,  tographers  who  think  in  temu 
or  as  a  three  column  instead  of  ®f  visual  reporting.” 
two,  with  the  story.”  Mr.  Rammel  believes  that,  in 

While  he  left  a  small  paper  combination,  better  picture  edit- 
because  he  no  longer  thought  ing  and  better  thinking  on  the 
the  challenge  was  big  enough,  part  of  photographers  while  on 
Mr.  Rammel  has  more  than  just  th®  job  will  ultimately  produce 
a  little  respect  for  the  small  top  quality  picture  copy  m 
town  photographer.  turn  cameramen  into  truly  pho- 

“I  think  photographers  on  tographic  reporters, 
small  newspapers  generally  are  “Some  day,  someone  will  come 
better  than  photographers  on  up  with  the  magic  formula  for 
big  city  papers,”  he  observed,  turning  photographers  into  n- 
“For  one  thing,  they  don’t  op-  porters,”  he  said.  “I  hope  I’tt 
erate  under  as  much  pressure,  aroxmd  to  see  it.  The  day  ^ 

come,  however,  when  men  with 
Competing  Lensmen  cameras  instead  of  pencils;  en- 

“When  I  worked  for  a  smaller  largers  instead  of  typewrit^ 
paper  I  used  to  handle  as  many  apply  the  necessary  thins- 
as  15  assignments  a  day  and  i^g  to  tell  their  story, 
still  make  my  own  prints  and  “But  it’s  going  to  have  to 
do  my  own  developing.  But  there  come  with  the  new  generation! 
was  little  competition.  You’re  who  are  willing  to  apply  the 
not  lined  up  against  a  corps  of  (Continued  on  page  36) 
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A  moment  later... 

there  was  only  a  ruin 


The  bt'st  news  pictures  often  happen  and  are  over  in 
an  instant  .  .  .  Never  a  second  chance. 

This  is  why,  at  Kodak,  we  make  your  film  as  though 
theone-in-a-million  picturewere  the  only  kind  you  take. 

If  a  routine  assignment  has  ever  unexpectedly  ex¬ 
ploded  in  your  face,  so  you’ve  had  to  sweat  out  a  pic¬ 
ture,  you  know  what  we’re  talking  about  .  .  . 


Kodak  film  is  ready  for  any  turn  of  events  ...  all  .s|XH>ds,  one 
quality,  and  uniformity  from  roll  to  roll  and  from  .sheet  to 
sheet. 

KiKlak  Profe.ssional  Plus-X  Pan . ASA  index  160 

(120,620,  35mm) 

Kodak  Royal  Pan . ASA  index  400  (sheets) 

Kodak  Tri-X  Pan . ASA  index  400  (rolls  &  tracks) 

Kodak  Royal-X  Pan . ASA  index  1250  (sheets) 

Kodak  Panatomic-X . ASA  index  40  (rolls) 

Kcxiak  Royal  Ortho . ASA  index  400  (sheets) 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHED  ON  KODAK  FILM 


Photography 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

new  tools  along  with  a  new 
depth  of  thinking.” 

*  *  * 

PHOTO  CONFERENCE 

A  four-day  conference  on 
photojournalism  will  be  held  at 
the  George  Eastman  House, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  from  Novem¬ 
ber  2-5.  Photojournalism  in  all 
its  aspects,  ranging  from  the 
camera  to  the  printed  page,  will 
be  discussed  at  the  seminar 
which  is  co-sponsored  by  the 
American  Society  of  Magazine 
Photographers  and  the  George 
Eastman  House.  Leading  pho¬ 
tographers,  editors  and  art  di¬ 
rectors  have  been  invited  to 
lecture  and  lead  discussions. 

Co-chairmen  of  the  seminar 
are  Morris  Gordon,  ASMP  presi¬ 
dent  and  Beaumont  Newhall, 
director  of  the  George  Eastman 
House.  The  conference,  which 
will  be  open  to  the  public,  is 
limited  to  150  participants. 
Further  information  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  The  Photojournal¬ 
ism  Seminar  of  the  East,  George 
Eastman  House,  900  East  Ave¬ 
nue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

«  «  « 

LENSMAN  JUMPED 

The  funeral  of  the  Imperial 
Wizard  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
Eldon  Edwards,  was  interrupted 
by  a  scuffle  over  a  newsman’s 
camera.  Mr.  Edwards,  an  auto¬ 
mobile  paint  sprayer  who 
claimed  over  a  million  followers, 
died  of  a  heart  attack. 

The  peaceful  burial  ceremony 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  disrupted 
when  John  Pennington  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  tried  to  take  a 
picture.  Two  Klansmen  jumped 
on  the  photographer  and  warned 
him  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  funeral  with  his  cam¬ 
era. 

Two  policemen  at  the  funeral 
declined  to  interfere. 

“We’re  out  here  on  trafflc,” 


said  assistant  chief  H.  M.  Don¬ 
ald,  who  was  stationed  by  the 
entrance  to  the  cemetery.  “That 
in  there  is  private.” 

Mr.  Pennington  was  finally 
allowed  to  depart  when  Ed 
Friend,  official  photographer  for 
the  state  of  Georgia,  inter\’ened 
with  a  promise  that  he  would 
develop  the  film  and  return  any 
“unauthorized”  photographs  to 
the  KKK. 

*  *  « 

PHOTO  GUIDE 

The  Professional  Photogra¬ 
phers  of  America,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  the  publication  of  its 
1960-1961  Directory  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Photography.  The  144- 
page  volume  is  issued  to  pro¬ 
vide  advertising  agencies,  art 
directors,  libraries,  purchasing 
agents  and  other  commercial 
users  with  a  comprehensive 
Buyers’  Guide  to  U.S.  and  Ca¬ 
nadian  professional  pho¬ 
tography. 

The  directory  contains  a  cross- 
indexed  listing  of  more  than 
6,500  PP  of  A  member  studios 
and  photographers  categorized 
by  state,  city  and  classification. 
In  addition  a  new  commercial 
classification  system  has  been 
incorporated  into  this  edition. 
Under  this  system  commercial 
studios  qualified  to  perform 
specialized  photographic  assign¬ 
ments  must  submit  samples  of 
their  work  to  a  Board  of  Re¬ 
view.  The  board  verifies  the 
specialties  which  are  then  listed 
in  the  directory  by  code  for  the 
benefit  of  prospective  buyers. 

The  directory  lists  25  special¬ 
ized  fields  ranging  from  Aerial 
Mapping,  through  Industrial 
Illustration,  Legal  photogra¬ 
phy,  Marine  and  Theatrical 
photography. 

♦  *  • 

HEAD  IN  SAND 

A  picture  of  a  construction 
worker  fighting  for  his  life 
while  neck  deep  in  sand  was 
judged  “Best  News  Photo  of 
the  Year”  in  the  10th  annual 
New  York  State  Fair  News 


LOUIS  T.  KLAUDER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

specialists  in  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


Canien  Ceuritr  Pott 
Phila^tlohia  Daily  News 
Passaic  Htrald  News 
W.  B.  Saunders 


Trenton  Times 
Bristol  Daily  Courier 
New  Brunswick  Home  News 
Paterson  Evenini  Newt 
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Photo  Competition.  The  photo 
by  Judd  Mehlman  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  was  also  se¬ 
lected  as  first  place  winner  in 
the  “Spot  News”  category. 

Mr.  Mehlman  received  $150, 
first  award  in  the  news  cate¬ 
gory,  and  the  Governor’s  Cup 
for  “Best  News  Photo  of  the 
Year.” 

More  than  400  pictures  were 
entered. 

First  prize  in  sports  went  to 
Meyer  Liebowitz  of  the  New 
York  Times  for  his  picture  of 
Ingemar  Johansson  on  his  way 
to  the  canvas  in  the  recent  bout 
with  Floyd  Patterson. 

Mrs.  Veronica  Schwartz  of 
the  Syracuse  Herald-J  oumal 
took  top  laurels  in  the  “Foods” 
category  for  a  picture  of  two 
men  protecting  crops  against 
weather. 

John  Duprey,  New  York  Daily 
News,  was  awarded  first  prize 
in  the  human  interest  classifica¬ 
tion  for  a  photo  of  a  baby  with 
hair  standing  on  end  at  the 
sight  of  a  large  model  bumble 
bee. 

*  *  * 

News-Photo 
Team  Visits 
Crash  Spot 

San  Francisco 

The  story  of  the  crash  of  a 
bomber  17  years  ago  was  docu¬ 
mented  in  pictures  and  words  by 
a  San  Francisco  Chronicle  pair 
in  a  dramatic  trek  into  the 
Sierra’s  higher  altitudes. 

James  Benet,  who  customarily 
covers  such  sedentary  events  as 
city  planning  and  school  board 
sessions,  teamed  up  with  Barney 
Peterson,  veteran  photographer, 
for  the  visit  to  the  newly  dis¬ 
covered  tragedy  scene. 

The  trip  required  plane,  car, 
horse  and  foot  travel.  The  trail 
ended  beside  an  unnamed  lake 
at  an  altitude  of  11,000  feet. 

The  Chronicle  team  reached 
its  goal  after  six  hours  on 
horseback  followed  by  three 
hours  afoot.  The  walk  involved 
a  2,400-foot  ascent  from  a  tem¬ 
porary  ranger  station  at  the 
8,600-foot  level. 

Only  four  days  before  geolo¬ 
gists  visiting  this  remote  area 
had  solved  the  mystery  of  the 
1943  disappearance  of  a  war¬ 
time  B-24  and  its  crew  of  six. 

Bomber  Hit  Peak 

The  bomber  had  damaged  its 
wing  on  a  peak  1,000  feet  above, 
crumpled  down  the  mountain 
side  and  plunged  into  a  lake.  The 
great  hull  was  beneath  ..tthe 
water. 

Newsmen  and  packers  com- 
EDITOR  ac  PU 


prising  the  five-man  party  alt 
felt  the  horror  of  the  17-yta^ 
old  event  as  if  the  iccideot  had 
occurred  yesterday,  Mr,  Beiwt 
told  Editor  a  Publisher. 

“The  problem  was  to  convey 
the  full  impact  of  the  setting. 
The  eerie  quality  of  Bam^i 
pictures  did  that,”  he  explained. 

Literary  Bark^rouml 

Mr.  Benet’s  copyrighted  stoiy 
reflected  hereditarj’  talent  whiek 
he  has  developed  in  12  yean 
with  the  Chronicle,  fhe  reporter 
is  the  son  of  William  Rose  Benet 
and  the  nephew  of  Stephea 
Benet,  poets.  His  mother  died 
years  ago  and  he  was  raised  by 
his  aunt,  Kathleen  Norrit, 
novelist. 

Mr.  Peterson  contributed  i 
full  page  of  copyrighted  pie 
tures.  A  view  of  Jim 
swimming  in  the  lake’s  depths 
was  used  on  page  one. 

The  icy  water  plunge  was  is 
an  effort  to  obtain  photo  ma¬ 
terial.  But  the  aged  parachute 
dissolved  at  his  touch.  Mr. 
Benet  said. 

For  Barney  Peterson,  the 
feature  of  the  venture  was  as 
aerial  view  of  the  site.  Tha 
was  obtained  in  a  series  of  fly¬ 
overs.  On  the  fifth  and  last  na 
he  persuaded  the  pilot  to  dip 
under  the  jutting  ledge  of  i 
ridge  and  got  a  sparkling  dost 
up  of  peak,  lake  and  mountain¬ 
side. 


Hoffmann  Retires 
From  Intertype 

Frank  Hoffmann,  viceprtsi- 
dent-export  sales  of  Intertype 
Company,  a  division  of  Harris- 
Intertype  Corporation,  retired 
July  31  after  a  44-year  career 
with  the  typesetting  nachine 
company.  Well  known  to  print¬ 
ers  and  publishers  throughoet 
the  world,  his  experience  will 
continue  to  be  available  to  In- 
tertype  on  an  advisory  bass, 
according  to  Harry  G.  Willntt 
president  of  the  division. 

Mr.  Hoffmann  specialized  a 
export  sales  early  in  his  career 
with  Intertype.  As  manager  of 
this  activity  for  20  years,  he 
traveled  widely  throughout  Ei- 
rope,  Africa,  South  Ameriet 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines.  He  later 
served  as  assistant  secretaiT 
and  assistant  treasurer  prior  to 
his  appointment  as  vicepresi- 
dent-export  sales. 

Intertype’s  international  dis¬ 
tributing  and  service  organiza¬ 
tion  largely  resulted  from  Mt 
Hoffmann’s  efforts  and  visits 
abroad.  Today  there  are  dealen 
and  distributors  serving  Inter¬ 
type  users  in  70  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

BLISHER  for  August  13, 
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Orlando  Air  Travel  Reaches  New  Peak 


MEET  DLSTY  VTINEBERG 


On  the  Job — No.  II: 


News  Feature -Writer 


By  Rirk  Friedman 


THE  REPORTER  —  Dusty 
Vineberg,  a  33-year-old  native 
of  Montreal,  was  graduated 
from  that  city’s  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1948  with  a  B.A.  in 
English  and  Literature.  An 
M.A.  from  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity’s  School  of  Journalism  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1949,  then  hack  home 
to  a  public  relations  job  with 
the  Combined  Jewish  Appeal. 

The  first  p.r.  officer  hired  by 
CJA,  she  wrote  radio  and  TV 
copy,  ran  the  newspaper,  put 
out  pamphlets  and  brochures 
and  did  the  art  work. 

Miss  Vineberg  moved  to  the 
Montreal  Star  copy  desk  in 
1956.  Three  months  later  she 
was  shifted  to  preparing  and 
broadcasting  the  Star’s  10- 
minute  daily  afternoon  radio 
news  broadcast.  A  year  later, 
she  returned  to  the  city  room 
as  a  radio-TV  columnist,  writ¬ 
ing  daily  information  about 
programs  due  on  each  evening 
(“It  was  not  a  critical  column,’’ 
Miss  Vineberg  is  quick  to  add.) 

She  worked  a  year  with  the 
column,  picking  up  a  byline 

aloBgr  -the  way.  (During  the 
time  she  spent  with  the  radio 
show  and  the  column  Miss 

Vineberg  did  occasional  report¬ 
ing  as  the  city  editor  saw  fit.) 

In  1958  the  Star  handed 

Dusty  Vineberg  her  present 
full-time  news  feature-writing 
job. 

«  ♦  * 

THE  JOB  —  The  poor,  the 
sick,  and  the  scientific  form  a 
large  part  of  Miss  Vineberg’s 
coverage.  But  she  also  ranges 
from  international  personali¬ 
ties  (Golda  Meir,  Israeli  for¬ 
eign  minister)  to  the  local 
children’s  zoo  (a  baby  Aus¬ 
tralian  black  swan). 

Miss  Vineberg’s  main  beats 
are  medicine  (she  assists  the 
Star’s  full-time  medical  writer) , 
low  cost  housing,  and  science. 
She  won  the  Canadian  Women’s 
Press  Club  Award  for  news 
writing  in  1968  with  her  inter¬ 
view  on  a  10-year-old  child  who 
had  undergone  the  first  opera¬ 
tion  in  Montreal  utilizing  an 
artificial  heart  and  lung  ma¬ 
chine  (see  picture). 

Other  medical  stories  in¬ 
cluded  coverage  of  the  World 
Pediatric  Congress  when  it  met 
in  Montreal;  an  interview  with 
Dr.  Bela  Schick,  discoverer  of 
the  Diptheria  test  (“An  80- 
year-old  darling,”  recalls  Miss 
Vineberg) ;  and  coverage  of  the 
first  test  for  the  treatment  of 
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Hyaline  Membrane  Disease, 
which  is  responsible  for  60  per¬ 
cent  of  the  deaths  in  premature 
births. 

Included  in  her  science  stories 
was  the  International  Botanical 
Congress  which  also  met  in 
Montreal. 

A  permanent  running  assign¬ 
ment  is  the  Dozois  Plan,  first 
Montreal  slum  clearance  and 
low-cost  housing  operation  to  be 
put  in  effect.  She  picked  it  up 
at  the  city  hall  planning  stage 
two  years  ago;  reported  on  the 
old  dwellings  the  people  to  be 
moved  were  living  in;  followed 
the  building  of  the  new  houses; 
and  tagged  along  with  the  first 
families  moving  into  them. 
(“The  stories  are  coming  out 
of  my  ears,”  she  says,  “but  I 
enjoy  them.”) 

The  city  plans  to  build  more 
low-cost  housing  and  Miss  Vine¬ 
berg  plans  to  be  in  the  middle  of 
the  bricks,  mortar  and  moving 
furniture. 

She  also  covers  parks,  play¬ 
grounds,  the  zoo  (she  recently 
interviewed  its  millionth  visi¬ 
tor),  and  keeps  in  close  proxim¬ 
ity  to  the  new  tenants  at  the 
Montreal  Children’s  Zoo.  (The 
Children’s  Zoo  uses  only  baby 
animals  and  replaces  them  when 
they  mature.  A  few  months  ago 
they  bought  a  couple  of  Gala¬ 
pagos  Island  turtles  named 
Avior  and  Dupois,  each  weigh¬ 
ing  315  pounds.  The  turtles, 
Miss  Vineberg  explained,  were 
paid  for  by  the  pound,  and  when 
they  were  put  on  the  scales  in 
Montreal,  the  zoo  found  it  had 
been  short-weighted,  and  she 
had  a  story.) 

'The  heavy  tourist  trade  to 
her  French-English  speaking 
city  is  included  in  Miss  Vine¬ 
berg’s  beat.  (She  recently  un¬ 
covered  a  young  theologian  and 
philosophy  major  with  an 
American  background  and  a 
string  of  college  degrees,  work¬ 
ing  as  a  tourist  guide  shepherd¬ 
ing  Americans  around  town.) 

A  major  part  of  the  tourist 
beat  is  the  National  Film 
Board,  a  government  organiza¬ 
tion  with  headquarters  in  Mon¬ 
treal.  Its  object  is  to  interpret 
Canada  to  the  world,  and  Miss 
Vineberg’s  object  is  to  interpret 
the  Board  to  Montreal. 

“They  experiment  with  the 
technical  side  of  film  making,” 
she  relates,  adding  “They  have 
taken  a  bushel  of  prizes  at  film 
festivals  for  their  documen¬ 
taries.  The  Board  did  one  called 
“Circle  of  the  Sun,”  depicting 


DUSTY  VINEBERG  INTERVIEWS  Kamal  Anand,  10-year  old  Indiaa  fU. 
who  flew  12,000  miles  from  Delhi  for  open  heart  surgery  at  the  Mentnd 
Children's  Hospital.  At  left  is  Dr.  Chater  Singh  Anand,  an  uadi. 


the  modem  young  Canadian 
Indian  with  one  foot  in  the 
Indian  world  and  one  in  the 
white  man’s  world,  'They  had  a 
hard  time  finding  an  Indian 
who  could  speak  Blackfoot,  and 
I  pegged  my  story  to  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  Montreal.” 

This  fall  Miss  Vineberg  ex¬ 
pects  to  add  educational  assign¬ 
ments  to  her  coverage. 

One  day  a  week.  Miss  Vine¬ 
berg  moves  in  a  rewrite  chair. 
One  of  her  rewrites  was  given 
front-page  treatment  a  short 
time  ago.  It  concerned  the  birth 
of  a  17-pound  baby,  bom  around 
the  time  of  the  Patterson-Jo- 
hansson  heavyweight  bout.  “I 
gave  it  a  heavyweight  lead 
treatment,”  she  informed. 

The  interview  with  the 
mother  was  done  by  phone  and 
from  facts  gathered  by  a  staff 
photographer.  (Miss  Vineberg 
is  quick  to  point  out  the  Star 
has  expert  rewrite  men  and 
most  of  her  chores  involve  work¬ 
ing  over  releases.) 

«  *  * 

PROBLEMS  —  Miss  Vineberg 
feels  that  the  “problem”  of 
women  on  the  city  desk  is  prob¬ 
ably  over-emphasized  today  be¬ 
cause  they  have  become  so 
firmly  entrenched.  She  suggests 
that  someone  discuss  stories  on 
which  it  is  a  disadvantage  to 
be  a  man. 

Miss  Vineberg  adds  that  there 


are  still  places  where  the  city 
desk  won’t  send  a  woman.  “To 
prison  riot  for  example.  And 
I’d  like  to  go  to  one.  But  it’i  i 
case  of  protection  and  fear  d 
rough  treatment  which  ke^ 
newspapers  from  handiai 
women  these  assignments.  Is- 
cidentally,  I  can’t  remember 
ever  having  difficulty  gettini  i 
story  because  I  was  a  woman.* 

One  problem  of  news  feati» 
writing,  says  Miss  Vineberg,  ii 
a  tendency  to  lose  one’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  “For  the  fifth  old 
Lady  of  100.” 

She  adds  that  it  isn’t  good 
to  be  “starry-eyed  either,  hot 
the  cynical  approach  is  death 
for  a  feature  writer,” 

*  *  « 

TIPS  AND  SOURCES  “Sii« 
jounalism  days,”  claims  M* 
Vineberg,  “my  male  colleagwi 
have  been  expounding  on  the 
importance  of  cultivating  tele¬ 
phone  and  elevator  operaU» 
My  impression  is  that  since  the 
operators  are  often  female,  the 
boys  have  an  edge  there, 

“But  story  ideas  come  from 
everything  you  do.  From  cock¬ 
tail  parties,  from  friends,  from 
newspapers  and  magazines.  One 
winter  I  took  an  evening  draw¬ 
ing  course  and  later  wrote  s 
feature  about  adult  art  classes. 


HOURS  —  Miss  Vinebeif 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Like  Newspaper  Advertising 

the  S&H  Green  Stamp 

is  a  Proved  Promotionai  Tool 


IV s  trite  hut  true  that  advertising  'pays! 

So  do  many  other  promotional  devices  that  boost  sales  and 
stimulate  business  activity. 

S&H  Green  Stamps  are  time-proved  promotional  tools.  They 
are  not  a  substitute  for  advertising.  They  are  something  to  be 
advertised.  Like  newspaper  advertising  they  have  earned  an 
established  place  in  our  competitive  economy  because  they  fill 
a  need. 

They  make  it  possible  for  more  than  25  million  American 
families  to  receive  discounts  for  paying  cash  and  thus  improve 
their  living  standards. 

They  help  more  than  75,000  merchants  increase  volume  and 
profits. 

They  strengthen  the  economy  of  every  State  thru  S&H  volume 
purchases  of  home-State  manufactured  products. 

S&H  is  not  only  the  oldest  but  the  largest  of  all  trading  stamp 
companies.  It  has  achieved  this  eminence  by  making  integrity 
the  watchword  of  every  phase  of  operations  throughout  its 
64-year  history. 

This  message  is  presented  for  your  information  by 

THE  SPERRY  AND  HUTCHINSON  COMPANY,  114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  New  York, 

S&H  pioneered  64  years  ago  in  the  movement  to  give  trading  stamps  to  consumers  as  a  discount  for  paying  cash. 

S&H  Green  Stamps  are  currently  being  saved  by  millions  of  consumers. 
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how  your  paper  can  hit  the  si 
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street  sooner 


Hot  reporters  and  lucky 
breaks  may  start  a  scoop— but  it  takes  fast 
and  dependable  plant  production  to  put  all  the 
latest  news  in  the  readers’  hands  first. 

The  challenge  is  how  best  to  plan,  equip  and 
coordinate  every  step,  from  paper  delivery  to  mail- 
room.  Many  new  answers  to  these  troublesome 
problems  have  been  devised  in  recent  years. 

Helping  to  solve  problems  in  plants  of  every  size, 
Goss  engineers  have  accumulated  a  storehouse  of 
experience  and  knowledge,  always  available  to  you. 
The  most  complete  line  of  presses  and  equipment 
isjrtow  further  expanded— the  new  Headliner  Mark 
II  has  teamed  up  with  the  renowned  Headliner 
Mark  I.  And  the  Goss-Torstar  automatic  mail- 
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room  system  has  broken  the  bottleneck  there. 

Abilities,  experience,  equipment— Goss  is  long 
on  all  three.  Better  prepared  to  advise  and  work 
closely  with  you  in  planning,  equipping,  modern¬ 
izing  and  coordinating  every  phase  of  your  entire 
.plant  operation  for  faster,  more  economical  pro- 


3  out  of  4  American  daily  newspapers 
are  printed  on  Goss  presses 


OMPANY 


CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 


Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

Sk  a  division  of  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC.  /(ITXk 
The  leader  in  graphic  arts. .. engineering,  service  |  j 
Js)  and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  vrorld-wide  ' 


FAIRCHILD 


e  w  s 


Richard  G)hen  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  the  San  Francisco  news 
bureau  of  Fairchild  Publications, 
effective  in  October.  He  succeeds 
Norman  Tipton  who  has  resigned. 
Mr.  G)hen,  who  joined  Fairchild 
in  1950  as  a  reporter  on  FOOT¬ 
WEAR  NEWS,  has  been  news 
editor  of  the  paper  since  1955.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  Fairchild,  Mr.  Cohen 
worked  in  Europe  on  the  staff  of 
the  Paris  edition  of  the  N.  Y. 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  .Stars  & 
Stripes. 


Fairchild  Publications  plans  to 
begin  publication  of  a  weekly  | 
business  newspaper  in  the  drug  { 
store  field  next  year.  Morton  Stark,  ; 
who  has  been  news  editor  of 
SUPERMARKET  NEWS  since  its  ; 
inception  in  1952,  will  be  editor  i 
of  the  drug  paper.  j 


New  staff  correspondents  who 
were  added  to  the  Fairchild  News 
Service  staff  last  week  are :  Ed 
Gi£Bn,  who  will  cover  for  all  Fair- 
child  papers  in  Chattanooga  and 
Dalton,  Tenn.,  and  surrounding 
areas;  and  David  Marion-Davis, 
representing  Fairchild  in  Houston, 
Tex. 


Fairchild’s  three  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers— FOOTWEAR  NEWS,  SU¬ 
PERMARKET  NEWS,  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS— set  all-time  cir¬ 
culation  records  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1960.  MEN’S 


WEAR,  Fairchild’s  twice-monthly 
magazine,  also  achieved  its  high¬ 
est  circulation  during  the  same 
period. 


Isadore  Barmash,  editor  of  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY,  has  just 
completed  a  week-long  tour  of 
home  funiishings  manufacturing 
plants  through  New  England.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  he  visited  with  top 
management  of  companies  in  areas 
surrounding  Boston,  Lawrence, 
Fitchburg,  Gardner,  Springfield, 
Mass.;  and  Keene,  N.  H. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 


7  lost  12lh  St.,  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 


Missouri  U.  Names 
W.  A.  Hackett  to  Staff 


Two  recent  appointments  to  the  I 
editorial  staff  of  HOME  FUR-  j 
NISHINGS  DAILY  are  Millicent 
Brower,  who  has  joined  the  fash-  i 
ion  department  to  cover  upholstery  | 
fabrics;  and  David  Simpson,  a  re-  | 
porter  in  the  housewares  field. 


Columbia,  Mo. 

Walter  A.  Hackett,  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  in  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  for  one  year,  be¬ 
ginning  Sept.  1. 

He  replaces  Newton  I.  Town¬ 
send,  assistant  professor  of 
journalism,  on  a  year’s  leave  of 
absence  from  the  University  to 
do  research  toward  a  PH.D.  de¬ 
gree  in  American  civilization 
under  a  Danforth  Foundation 
Teacher  Study  Grant. 

For  the  past  10  years,  Mr. 
Hackett  has  been  a  special  Eu¬ 
ropean  correspondent  for  15 
newspapers,  including  the  New 
York  Times,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  and  Chicago  Stinday 
Tribune. 


Thompson  R.  Watt,  former 
radio  and  TV  columnist,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  —  to  news  direc¬ 
tor,  KOA  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion,  Denver,  succeeding  John 
Henry,  now  sports  director. 


William  Williams,  formerly 
of  the  Willoughby  (Ohio)  News- 
Herald — to  the  police  reporting 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


William  Stonebreaker,  re¬ 
cent  University  of  Oregon  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate — new  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman,  Sutherlin  (Ore.) 
Sun-Tribune. 


fubli$h%n  of 

Deity  N«w$  R^ord,  Sup^rmorkat  N.W,, 
Wear  Doily.  Eloctronic  Nowi^ 
Homo  Pumbhing*  Doily,  Diroctorio^  | 
Mon'f  Woor.  Foolwoof  Nawk  Book*.  ^ 


personal 


John  Kelliher,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  bureau.  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  —  to  city  desk,  Wa- 
terbury  (Conn.)  Republican, 
succeeding  Stephen  Barnet, 
now  with  Harvard  Law  Maga- 


Villa-Real  Receives 
The  Legion  of  Honor 


Allen  Zmolek,  formerly  with 
Des  Moines  (Iowa.)  Register 
and  Tribune  and  more  recently 
ad  salesman  with  Albany  (Ore.) 
Democrat-Herald  —  new  sales¬ 
man  with  retail  advertising 
staff,  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard. 


Joe  Davis,  news  editor,  Pull¬ 
man  (Wash.)  Herald  —  to  news 
editor,  Silverton  (Ore.)  Appeal- 
Tribune. 


Edward  P.  Bassett,  assistant 
to  the  editor  and  editorial 
writer,  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News  —  to  executive  secretary 
of  the  Iowa  High  School  Press 
Association  and  head  of  high 
school  journalism  relations. 
State  University  of  Iowa  School 
of  Journalism,  succeeding  Jetf 
Clark,  instructor  in  journalism, 
now  with  the  faculty  of  Bowling 
Green  University,  Ohio. 


Maniu 

Manuel  Villa-Real,  editori*! 
advisor  of  the  Manila  Timet  and 
Mirror,  has  been  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  Degree  of  OfR. 
cer,  for  his  lifetime  work  in  the 
cause  of  a  free  press  in  the 
Philippines.  The  award  will  be 
made  by  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  Philippines  at  a  date  to  be 
chosen  by  Villa- Real.  He  wu 
cited  for  his  45-year  career  in 
Philippine  journalism. 


Milton  J.  Willis,  business 
manager.  Van  Buren  Press  Ar¬ 
gus  —  re-elected  as  Crawford 
County  representative  to  the 
Arkansas  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 


Glenn  Fairall,  formerly 
with  Iowa  Falls  (Iowa)  Tinm- 
Citizen  —  to  copydesk,  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Newt. 


WiLUAM  Gengell,  formerly 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Daily  Star  ~ 
to  news  editor,  weekly  Simett 
(Ont.)  Reformer. 


Lee  Sechler,  city  desk  Hills¬ 
dale  (Mich.)  Daily  News  —  to 
copywriter,  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  New  York  Journal- Amer- 


JiM  Foster,  sports  editor, 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  — 
new  president  of  the  South 
Carolina  Association  of  Sports 
Writers. 


Mary  Jo  Bailey,  1960  Oregon 
State  College  graduate  —  new 
reporter  with  Corvallis  (Ore.) 
Gazette-Times. 


William  Franklin  Davis  — 
retired  from  the  Daily  Journal, 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.),  after  44  years 
with  newspaper. 


Cliff  R.  McMahan,  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  three 
weekly  newspapers  in  Tennes¬ 
see,  news  editor  of  a  Newport 
(Tenn.)  radio  station,  and  more 
recently  regional  information 
officer  for  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  —  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  as  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  information. 


I! 


CIVIL  DEFENSE  AWARD — Al  SchoHelkotte,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enqti^ 
columnist  (Ufl)  and  Rob  Roy  Begland,  a  national  Civil  Defensa  official, 
hold  this  year's  national  citation  for  newspaper  coverage  of  civil  defeais. 
awarded  to  the  columnist. 
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Review”  columnist,  Little  Rock  Bruce  Hutchison,  editor  of 
(Ark.)  Gazette  —  Loeb  Foun-  the  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Times,  won 
elation  of  New  York  City  award  the  Commonwealth  and  intema- 
for  10  columns  he  wrote  last  tional  category  of  the  Bowater 
year  on  the  recent  wave  of  stock  Awards  and  $1,000  prize  for  his 
promotions  in  Arkansas.  work  in  Japan’s  relationships 

*  *  *  .  _  with  Canada. 

Gordon  Donaldson,  Toronto 
Telegram,  won  the  $1,000  award 
in  the  social  and  cultural  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  awards. 

William  Stevenson,  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  Far  East  cor¬ 
respondent  was  awarded  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  merit  for  second  place 
in  the  Commonwealth  and  in- 

Wilbiir  L  Bradbury  v/ompany,  temational  affairs  section  for 

-  n-  *  F  II  i  •  ’  newspaper  distributors  —  his  reports  on  the  Far  East. 

nu*e  reiiowsnip  named  as  one  of  15  outstanding  Harold  Greer,  Toronto  Globe  & 
Wilbur  Lynch  Bradley  has  citizens  of  Park  Ridge.  Mail  reporter,  received  honor- 

been  named  by  the  New  York  *  *  *  able  mention  in  the  social  and 

Ck)mmunity  Trust  as  winner  of  Jo  Ann  Goodeux,  formerly  cultural  division  for  a  six-part 

the  Grantland  Rice  Memorial  managing  editor.  Southwest  series  on  the  liquor  industry. 
Fellowship  in  Journalism  f  or  Furniture  News  and  the  weekly  The  Bowater  Awards  for 
1960-61.  Mr.  Bradbury,  25,  is  a  Mesquite  (Tex.)  Mesquiter  —  Journalism  were  initiated  four 
graduate  of  the  University  of  to  editor,  the  Richardson  (Tex.)  years  ago  by  Sir  Eric  Bowater, 
Rochester  and  was  the  recipient  News,  chairman  of  the  Bowater  Paper 

of  a  Fulbright  travel  grant  in  •  *  *  Corp.  Ltd.  The  $1,000  prizes  will 

1967.  He  attended  the  Univer-  Bryant  Evans,  science  be  awarded  at  the  annual  Bo- 

sity  of  Stranieri  in  Perugia,  ^vriter,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Un-  water  Awards  dinner  at  Ot- 

Italy,  and  is  now  a  news  assist-  ion  —  a  special  award  by  the  tawa,  Ont.,  on  October  21. 


Ross  A.  Granston  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Yost  —  from  neighborhood 
divisions  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune’s  retail  advertising  de¬ 
partment  to  sales  development 
division  of  the  general  adver¬ 
tising  department. 


WHATS  TRAILER  TRAVELING 
LIKE?  To  6nd  out,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press  columnist  Gilbert  Love  hired 
a  trailer  and  set  out  with  his  wife, 
Peg,  on  a  cross-country  trip.  His 
daily  columns  told  in  detail  the 
trials,  tribulations  and  triumphs  of 
touring  the  West  by  trailer.  The 
trip  took  six  weeks,  covered  7,500 
miles. 


WiLUAM  H.  Snyder,  65,  city 
hall  reporter,  Wilmington 
(N.  C.)  Morning  Star  —  re¬ 
tired  after  40  years  as  a  news¬ 
man  and  publicity  man  for  a 
number  of  traveling  shows. 


NOW 

THE  REAL  NIXON 


By  Bela  Kornitzer 

An  Intimate  Biography  in  14  Instalments 
With  Exclusive  Illustrations 


As  intimatw  aad  revaalinn  ao  a  family  diary,  tkia  eaelmaioe  roadmiaatioa 
of  (he  new  Rand  MeN^Uy  book*  THE  REAL  NIXOM,  tells  a  stery  that's 
never  been  told  before. 

Phone  or  Wire  to  Reserve  Your  Territory 


Antonio  Escoda,  Manila  bu- 

Personal  Mention 


to  AP  Bangkok  bureau,  cover- 
(Continued  from  page  43)  ing  Thailand.  Carl  Zimmerman, 

-  news  editor,  AP  Honolulu  bu- 

JAMES  A.  Fosdick,  formerly  “  to  /P’s  Manila  buream 

porter -photograph;r.  Muncie  Stephen  Lowell  -  from  AP 
nd.)  Morning  Star  and  Eve-  Albuque^ue  bureau  to  AP 

r»*  Scflttl©  uur6&u. 


reporter  -  photographer.  Muncie  * —  irom 
(Ind.)  Morning  Star  and  Eve-  Albuque^ue  bureau  to  AP 
ning  Press,  and  St.  Petersburg  Seattle  bureau.^  ^ 

(Fla.)  Times,  and  more  recent-  T^  t  ^ 

ly  professor  of  journalism  at  ^  ^jiN  Johnson  -  from  city 
Kent  State  University,  Ohio  -  news  desk,  Raleigh 

to  head  of  School  of  Journalism  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer. 
Extension  Services,  University  • 

of  Wisconsin,  as  associate  pro-  Webster  Named  UPI 

fessor.  He  will  also  teach  pho-  • _ .1 

tography  and  other  journalism  Kegional  Chief 
subjects.  Chicago 

*  *  "'  Appointment  of  James  C. 

William  E.  Kennedy — from  Webster  as  regional  representa- 

editor,  Sunday  Behind  the  News  tive  for  United  Press  Intema- 
section,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  tional  in  Wisconsin  was  an¬ 
te  deputy  director  of  public  re-  nounced  here  by  Roderick  W. 
lations,  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Beaton,  central  division  man- 
Company,  Chicago.  ager. 

♦  *  •  Mr.  Webster  succeeds  Mort 

L.  A.  Marshall,  military  Sullivan,  formerly  of  the  Spring- 

writer,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  field.  Ill.,  UPI  bureau,  who  is 
and  a  brigadier  general  the  being  transferred  to  the  Chi- 
Army  reserves  —  distinguished  cago  news  staff.  Mr.  Webster, 
civilian  service  award  for  his  who  will  make  his  headquarters 

service  as  an  adviser  to  the  in  Milwaukee,  has  been  bureau 

army.  manager  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

•  •  •  He  started  with  UPI  in  Omaha, 

Alois  Sandner,  former  city  after  attending  Creighton  Uni- 

editor,  Birmingham  (Mich.)  Ec-  versity. 

centric  —  to  Lansing,  Mich.,  bu-  His  father,  the  late  J.  L. 
reau.  Associated  Press.  Webster,  published  weekly  news- 


centric  —  to  Lansing,  Mich.,  bu-  His  father,  the  late  J.  L. 
reau.  Associated  Press.  Webster,  published  weekly  news- 

*  ♦  *  papers  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 

W.  J.  Missett,  publisher,  Suf-  Bend,  Neb.  His  mother 

folk  News-Herald  —  new  presi-  now  employed  by  the^  San 
dent  of  the  Virginia  Press  As-  Diego  (Calif.)  Union-Tribune. 
sociation,  succeeding  Walter  B.  • 

Potter,  publisher,  Culpeper  d  i-  A  anointed 

Star-Exponent.  Cranston  Wil-  r  cwt 

LIAMS,  retired  general  manager.  Director  of  SWI 
American  Newspaper  Publish-  Phoenix  Ariz 

ers  As^iation  — •  el^t^  to  Richard  E.  Berlin,  president, 
honory  life  membership  in  VPA.  Hearst  Comoration.  has  been 


American  iNewspaper  ruDiisn-  PHOENIX  Ariz 

ers  As^iation  — •  el^t^  to  Richard  E.  Berlin,  president, 
honory  life  membership  in  VPA.  Hearst  Corporation,  has  been 
*  *  *  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 

George  Rogers,  executive  edi-  of  Southwest  Forest  Industries, 
ter  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star  Inc.,  which  plans  a  $32,500,000 
Weekly,  national  circulation  af-  newsprint  and  Kraft  mill  at 
filiate  of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  Snowflake,  Ariz. 

—  now  publisher  and  managing  SWI’s  expansion  from  the 
editor  of  the  Canadian  Food  lumber  industry  into  the  paper 


Journal,  Toronto. 

*  *  * 

‘This  Week  Magazine^ 
Adds  3  to  Sales  Staff 


and  products  field  has  also  been 
marked  by  the  recent  acquisition 
of  five  Los  Angeles  paper  com¬ 
panies  and  the  construction  of  a 
corrugated  box  plant  in  Glen- 


John  R.  0  Connor,  vicepresi-  n#  u  i-  u  u  -a  + 

J  .  J  ,  •  1  Mr.  Berlin  has  been  president 

dent  and  advertising  sales  man-  ,  .  •  r  «  t 

aeer  of  United  Newsnaners  executive  officer  of 

Magazine  Corporation,  publish-  Corporation  since  1941. 

ers  of  This  Week  Magazine,  has  * 

announced  the  following  addi-  Newspapers  Score 

S:  On  Civil  Service  Info 

William  F.  Bremer,  formerly  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

southeastern  sales  manager,  for  Pennsylvania’s  Civil  Service 
Progressive  Grocer.  Commission  recently  surveyed  a 


William  F.  Bremer,  formerly  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

southeastern  sales  manager,  for  Pennsylvania’s  Civil  Service 
Progressive  Grocer.  Commission  recently  surveyed  a 

Robert  E.  Horton  Jr.,  for  the  group  of  applicants  for  job  ex¬ 
past  six  years  with  Mademoi-  aminations  as  to  where  the  ap- 
selle.  Mr.  Horton  will  serve  plicants  had  learned  of  the 


western  New  York  accounts. 

John  P.  Renwick  Jr.,  formerly 
with  the  sales  staff  of  Ladies 
Home  Journal. 


scheduled  civil  service  tests. 
The  replies  included: 
Newspapers  —  18  percent. 
Radio  —  four  percent. 


^rwin  J  x^olumn 

★  ★★★★★ 


Salute  to  Copy  Editors 

COPY  EDITORS,  constituting  the  strong  backbone  of  a  newspaper 
staff,  somehow  don’t  reap  the  recognition  and  renown,  the 
bylines  and  glamorous  assignments  often  accorded  reporten 
and  editorial  writers.  They  earn  and  deserve  greater  attention 
and  appreciation. 

Lou  Phillips,  who  edits  copy  on  the  rim  of  the  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Journal,  in  a  panel  discussion  on  “What  1  Want  to 
Preach  About”  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Mexico  Press 
Women,  gave  his  “Ten  Commandments”  for  reporting.  The 
last  one: 

“Thou  shall  honor  thy  copyreader  even  as  thy  father  aa4 
mother,  for  he  is  wise  and  good.  And  provoke  not  his  wrath,  f«r 
his  pencil  is  sharp  and  ran  strike  down  thy  stories  until  they  ait 
even  as  the  mustard  seed,  and  none  can  find  them  in  the  paper.” 

TTie  work  and  ways  of  copy  editors  were  discussed  in  a  col¬ 
umn  by  News  Editor  William  F.  Shea.  Hartford  (Conn.)  Timet. 
Here  are  some  of  Mr.  Shea’s  sage  observations  on  the  breed, 
their  triumphs  and  their  troubles: 

“Copy  editors  are  a  peculiar  breed  of  the  newspaper  profession. 
“They  must  be  astute,  know  their  grammar,  have  the  proper  resenroir 
of  information,  possess  an  expansive  vocabulary  and  equally  importut, 
lie  able  to  tell  the  story  in  concise  words.  For  they  must  not  only  edit 
the  story  but  write  the  headline  as  well. 

“While  they  are  a  confident  bunch,  this  attitude  is  challenged  whes 
they  come  to  the  last  named  chore.  Headline  writing  is  an  art  in  iudL 
For  it  can  embellish  the  story  and  draw  the  reader  to  it.  or  it  can  be  a 
hackneyed,  wooden  combination  of  words  which  carry  no  inducement  at 
all  to  exainine  the  story. 

“For,  you  see,  headline  type  is  large.  It  also  possesses  vagaries  which 
sometimes  defy  the  most  precise  expert. 

“You  are  lucky  if  yon  can  get  10  to  12  letters  in  one  line  of  the  head. 
And  the  letters  do  not  conform  in  width.  The  W.  the  M.  the  G  and  a 
few  others  are  fat  ones,  way  beyond  the  average  width.  The  L,  the  1,  and 
the  T  are  very  thin,  taking  little  space.  Consequently  the  copy  editor 
must  not  only  tell  the  story  in  the  headline,  he  must  make  the  Head  6l 
by  counting  the  units.  So  you  must  be  a  mathematician  as  wril  aa  a 
newspaperman  to  do  the  job. 

“What  can  you  say  in  the  headline  if  the  speaker  is  Khrushchev  or 
Hammarskjold?  Neither  name  would  normally  fit  in  a  one  column  head. 
So  the  copy  editor  improvises.  Khrushchev  becomes  Nikita  or  Mr.  K 
and  that  long  name  of  the  general  secretary  of  the  United  Nations  b^ 
comes  Dag,  his  first  name. 

“Now  there  were  no  newspapers  in  ancient  days.  But  we  like  to  cogi¬ 
tate  over  what  the  modern  copy  editor  would  do  if  he  were  hurled  back 
to  the  period  of  the  early  Greeks.  What  would  he  use  for  Thermopylae, 
or  Thucydides,  or  Aristophanes,  or  Themistocles,  or  .Anaxagoras? 

“None  would  fit  in  a  normal  headline.  .And  even  if  the  names  did, 
they  would  impinge  upon  his  ability  to  tell  the  story  because  they  take 
up  too  much  of  the  headline  space. 

“.Abbreviating  the  names  of  people  in  the  public  eye  probably  beg« 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  received  a  tremendous  fillip  in  the  eariy 
’20s  with  the  advent  of  the  tabloids.  These  newspapers  are  only  five 
columns  wide  and  invariably  they  use  large  heavy  type  with  a  sharply 
restricted  headline  count  on  their  front  pages. 

“They  were  forced  to  improvise,  so  they  shortened  the  names  and  sooa 
the  practice  overflowed  to  the  standard  size  newspapers. 

“Consequently  copy  editors  have  cut  down  the  name — if  not  the  siz^ 
of  those  in  the  public  eye.  Today  Eisenhower  is  Ike;  Churchill  is  Winnie: 
Rockefeller  is  Rocky;  Kennedy  is  Jack;  Khrushchev  is  Mr.  K;  Haifr 
marskjold  is  Dag;  Harriman  is  Ave;  Stevenson  is  Adlai;  Symington  m 
Stu;  Mac.Arthur  is  Mac.  Even  the  distaff  side  doesn’t  escape.  How  caa 
you  get  Queen  Elizabeth  in  a  headline  unless  it  is  multiple  column?  Sa 
she  becomes  Bess.  .And  Princess  Margaret  is  even  more  difficult.  So  she 
is  cut  down  to  Meg. 

“The  Kennedy-Johnson  ticket  is  only  weeks  old,  but  already  abbrevi*' 
tions  are  cropping  up  in  the  headlines.  It  is  now  the  K.-J.  team  and  yoa 
will  probably  see  it  more  and  more  as  the  campaign  generates  steam. 
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Jera  made  BY-AND  ONLY  BY-WILLYS 


Proverly  speaking: 

•  As  a  trademark,  for  vehicles 
made  only  by  Willys  Motors,  ‘Jeep’ 
should  always  be  capitalized. 

•  To  designate  a  specific  vehicle 
‘Jeep’  is  always  linked  with  the 
model  name,  i.e.,  ‘Jeep’  Universal, 
‘Jeep’  FC-170  Truck,  etc. 


•  The  plural  is  never  ‘Jeeps’,  but 
‘Jeep’  vehicles. 

•  ‘Jeep’  is  never  a  verb  or  a  noun. 

It  is  an  adjective.  One  cannot, 
properly,  “‘Jeep’  around’’,  “go 
Jeeping’’,  etc. 

There’s  no  such  thing  as  “a  ‘Jeep’  ’’, 
or  a  “‘Jeep’-type’’,  or  “‘Jeep’ -like’’. 
Either  it’s  a  ‘Jeep’  vehicle,  a  product 
of  Willys  Motors,  Inc.,  or  it  isn’t! 


Vehicles  are  made  by,  and  only  by  Willys  Motors,  Inc. 
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iend  for  the  new  Fotosetter  type  face  book. 


In  quality  and  scope,  type  set  on  the  Fotosetter  is  unmatched  by  that 
of  any  other  equipment  or  system  of  photocomposition. 

The  faces  shown  give  an  indication  of  the  vast  Fotosetter  library,  and 
every  one  is  available . . .  now.  They  are  the  result  of  years  of  constant 
effort,  dedicated  to  perfection  in  design  of  popular  faces  used  in  all 
forms  of  contemporary  printing,  and  the  creation  of  new  faces  which 
take  full  advantage  of  the  Fotosetter  method. 

Each  font  of  Fotomats  can  be  used  to  set  18  different  type  sizes.  Thus 
the  Fotosetter  can  produce  more  than  4,000  different  face-sizes. 

Add  to  this  array  Fotosetter  flexibility  in  mixing  and  the  ready  use 
of  pi  characters  . . .  more  than  1 ,000  are  now  available  . . .  and  you’ll 
see  why  so  many  publishers,  printers  and  typographers  have  based 
their  future  on  the  Fotosetter. 

INTERTYPE  COMPANY  364  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 

A  Division  of  Harris-InUrfype  Corporation 


FotosfUfT  li  a  registered  trademark 


Set  in  Fotosetter  Bnikeii  iUe  and  Fatura  Extra  Bold 


ONCE  A  MONTH  E&P  REPORTS 
ON  TRENDS  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 


Gotteft 


1.  A  hi-fi  color  roll  runs  side  by  side  with  a  three  quarter  roll  on  the  Johnston,  press  loreman  01 
bottom  paper  shaft  on  the  two-unit  Hoe  press  in  the  plant  of  the  ^he  Willoughby  (O.)  News- 
News-Herald,  Willoughby,  O.  Variance  in  diameter  of  the  two  rolls  Ht’rnld. 

shows  clearly  the  need  for  a  separate  tension  system.  The  installation  consists  of  a 

pipe  shaft  which  floats  over  the 
regular  core  shaft  of  the  news- 
paper’s  old  vintage  two  unit  Hoe 
press.  The  hi-fi  color  was  pre- 
printed  on  a  16^  inch  roll  which 
ran  side  by  side  with  a  49^; 

^  A  separate  tension  system  for 

^  the  hi-fi  roll  permitted  press 

-  J  -speeds  up  to  25,000  per  hour 

with  no  loss  of  operating  effi- 

The  main  roll  was  chucked 
into  the  shaft  by  means  of  a 
tight-fitting  pipe  which  ran 
across  the  balance  of  the  shaft. 

_  A  second  length  of  pipe,  with 

brass  bushings  inset  into  either 
end,  floated  on  the  chuck  pipe 
and  served  as  core  for  the  hi-fi 
color 

The  tension  system  consisted 
of  webbing  around  the  roil, 
fastened  by  springs  at  one  end 

2.  Necessary  parts  to  mount  both  rolls  on  a  single  shaft  are  pictured  and  directly  to  a  shaft  on  the 

above.  The  upper  pipe  fits  tightly  against  the  shaft  and  holds  the  press’s  main  frame  at  the  other 
cut-down  cone  (right)  against  the  three  quarter  roll  The  lower  pipe  ^.^^^et  system  enabled 

has  brass  inserts  which  float  on  the  tight-fitting  shaft  pipe.  It  has  a  „„•  * _ _  _ 4.  *_ 

_ _ .11  ji.il.-  j  TL  i  j  •  »L  j  j  i.  i  maintenance  of  constant  ten- 

cone  welded  onto  the  inner  end.  The  outer  end  is  threaded  to  accept  ■  j  ■  iv 

the  smaller  cone  and  locking  nut  (upper  left).  run. 

This  device  permitted  us  to 
handle  hi-fi  color  which  we 
would  not  otherwise  have  been 
f  able  to  accept,”  Robert  J.  Rossi, 

manager  the  News- 

have  been  limited  to  a 
maximum  paper  size  pages 
which  would  have  been  com- 
pletely  out  of  the  question.” 
r  The  hi-fi  roll  was  a  full-color 

^  ad  for  Duncan  Hines  cake  mixes. 

The  order  was  placed  through 
^  the  Compton  agency. 
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IDEAL  ROLLER  & 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Bv  Bramwell  Terrill 


CoLLBGG  Park,  Md.  After  the  war — and  resultant  ■  13 
“I’m  a  lazy  man,”  says  Joseph  loss  of  war  work— new  products 
P.  Dorr  were  needed  for  the  machine 

In  fact.  Joseph  P.  Dorr,  is  ^am*  hr  the  pro-  : 

sometimes  as  lazy  as  two  or  ductjon  of  items  which  Joe  Dorr, 
three  men  pressman,  dreamed  up 

.  .  ^  ,  ,  for  making  the  printing  of  news- 

And  thereon  is  based  an  inter-  papers  both  cheaper  and  lazier. 
national  business  of  manufac-  the  smallest  and  most 

turing  gadgets  to  make  i^ews-  popular  items  is  his  portable 
paper  printing  cheaper  and  fountain  —  designed  espe- 
lazier.  daily  for  the  use  of  color  and 

Joe  Dorr,  who  went  to  work  a  boon  to  the  ROP  of  multiple 
in  the  pressroom  of  the  old  color. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-  This  30-pound  device  is  easily 

Herald  in  his  teens  and  worked  moved  from  one  unit  to  another 

there  for  around  30  years,  on  a  press  and,  best  of  all,  is 
doesn’t  look  or  act  like  a  lazy  easily  cleaned.  That’s  the  thing 
man  as  he  buzzes  around  his  lazy  Joe  Dorr  remembers  — 
one-story  plant  on  the  edge  of  having  to  clean  the  fountains 
this  town,  the  home  of  the  of  the  Times-Herald  presses  idea. 

University  of  Maryland.  after  color  had  been  used  on  one  chea,.,. _ _  ..  _  _ , _ ,  » 

He  left  the  pressroom  back  edition  and  had  to  be  replaced  The  resu't  was  not  only  economy.  Then,  how  about  those  cons 

in  World  War  II  days  when  he  with  black  for  the  next  day’s  but  it  was  here  that  the  presi-  that  are  almost  run  out?  CapiUI 

and  his  stepsons,  Frank  J.  run.  dent  of  Capital  Tool  found  he  Tool  has  an  answer  to  that  too, 

Storke  and  F.  Ross  Storke,  It  is  easily  adaptable  to  any  could  be  as  lazy  as  two  men.  in  fact  a  multiple  answer  with 

formed  the  Capital  Tool  and  press.  His  rewinder  is  built  so  that  it  another  in  the  process  of  de. 

Manufacturing  Company  where  that’s  not  all.  unnecessary  to  use  a  shaft  in  velopment.  The  CAPCO  stripper 

the  machinist  stepsons  could  knew  that  it  takes  time  the  core — the  rewinder  has  a  can  either  run  paper  from  fin 

make  war  items.  Among  their  ^  ^  press,  put  on  a  new  built-in  substitute  for  the  shaft,  cores  onto  one  roll  at  a  time,  or 

contracts  was  a  device  which  up  lu  fact,  he  making  it  easily  operated  by  one  you  can  use  his  model  B  whkk 

they  later  learned  was  part  of  fig^^es  it  out  at  about  a  minute  man  instead  of  two.  will  cut  the  web  into  strips  fn» 

the  first  atomic  bombs.  j  ^  every  change.  addition,  he  developed  a  4  to  37  inches  wide,  and  wrap  it 


Joe  Dorr  stands  by  a  model  of  his  portable  ink  fountain. 


You  can  count  on  it.. 

MORE  READERS... 
MORE  REVENUE 


one  at  a  time,  he  figures  that  samples.  of  slick  paper  beside  a  stranp 

a  big  press  in  a  metropolitan  Figure  It  Out!  looking  device  made  of  wood 

newspaper  plant  could  be  idle  ^nd  painted  the  same  gfray 

as  much  as  45  minutes  a  day.  Oh,  yes,  supposing  the  opera-  you  find  on  the  machines  whidi 

How  to  save  it?  Start  out  with  tor  finds  he  has  run  some  bad  go  into  pressrooms  around  the 
full  rolls.  When  the  smallest  newsprint  on  the  rewind  roll?  world.  This  is  one  stage  in  the 
is  running  out,  change  all  of  Well,  he  just  lazily  flips  a  switch  progress  from  need  for  economy 
them  at  once,  then  rewind  the  and  the  machine  unwinds  it  and  “lazy”  operation  to  the 
cores  onto  one  big  roll.  from  the  good  web,  makes  the  finished  product — a  device  to  add 


NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 


Th«s«  soft  synthotic  rollors  work  instont 
mogic...in  appearance,  in  pulling 
power... in  pride  your  community 
tokes  in  its  newspaper. 

Type  comes  up  clear,  readable,  invit¬ 
ing.  Halftones  sparkle.  Ads  look  better, 
pull  better  .  .  .  and  are  easier  to  sell. 
Want  ads  come  cleon  and  clear . . .  win 
new  readers,  bring  rtew  buyers. 

OX  brings  your  newspaper  up  to  high 
quality  standards.  And  cut  composing 
room  costs.  Whatever  the  weather, 
they  run  fast  and  cool!  Why  wait? 


DIRECT  PRINTING 
of  rop  color... 


.  .  .  is  producing  soma  outstanding 
rasults  for  «  growing  number  of  nnws- 
papars. 

Sta-Hi  has  davalopad  naw,  precision 
aquipmant  for  curving  and  mounting 
engravings  for  this  proceu: 


Cut  down  cost— 
st^  up  qualify- 
9«t 

^IDEALS! 


a  The  Sta-Hi  CURV-A-PLATE 


Grinding  facilities 
at  all  four  plants. 


•  The  Sta-Hi  MOUNT-A-PLATE 


Write  for  brochure  giving  detailed 
information  and  specifications  .  .  . 


CORPORATION 

235  W.  Washington  Blvd. 
Whittier,  California 


w 


4S 


Four  unit  Web  Offset  Perfecting 
Press  Cylinder  size  22«  x  36  with 
built  in  precision  for  process  color 


COLD 

TYPE 


is  on  the  increase 


Make  the  change  to  cold  type  and  color  in  one  transition  with  the  Dutro  Color 
King  ■  Color  publications  bring  higher  advertising  rates  and  broaden  your 
sources  of  income  ■  In  addition,  with  the  Dutro  Color  King,  you  can  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  lower  cost  of  roll  paper,  the  cold  type  process  and  the  speed  of 
rotary  printing  and  folding  ■  Before  you  buy  a  press,  why  not  take  a  forward 
look  at  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  color  —  from  spot  color'to  natural 
color  ■  Write  for  the  Dutro  Color  Kmg  bulletin  ivhich  includes  many  ques¬ 
tions  and  ansivers  on  web  offset  presses  and  the  cold  type  process.  ‘■ 

WASTE  KING  CORPORATION 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  DEPARTMENT  ' 

3424  WILSHIRE  BOULEVARD 
LOS  ANGELES  5,  CALIFORNIA 
Phone:  DUnkirk  1-S701  —Call  Collect 
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His  Gadgets 

{Continued  from  page  48) 


a  bip  the  machine  is  costly,  it  is  an 
;h  one  economical  investment.  And 
which,  he  figures,  can  grind  money-saving  is  the  objective 
rollers  cheaper  than  the  cost  of  when  he’s  thinking  out  a  new 
“you’re  apt  to  spend  $10,000  in  crating  them  and  sending  them 
the  shop  developing  it  then  find  back  to  the  plant  to  be  processed, 
you  can’t  go  any  further.  And  That’s  the  money-saving  angle, 
that’s  $10,000  you’re  out.’’ 

As  with  this  newest  device,  a  device  which  will  reach  into 
some  of  the  machines  made  in  the  press,  lift  out  the  roller  and  pressman, 
this  35,000  square  foot,  one  carry  it  to  the  grinder.  One  man 
story  building,  are  developed  to  can  do  the  jol^instead  of  two 
meet  specific  needs  presented  by  — and  without  the  back  strain  CnlAf  I 
publishers.  Joe  Dorr  then  goes  involved  in  manual  operation.  ** 
to  work  in  his  lazy  mind,  finds  The  grinding  takes  about  30  J.  M.  F 
the  solution.  minutes — about  the  same  amount  open  an  in 

But,  being  neither  engineer  of  time  required  to  box  the  in  Shre\ 
nor  machinist,  he  has  to  have  roller  for  shipping.  part  of  i' 

the  help  of  the  experts  when  it  Pointing  from  his  air-condi-  it  has  be< 
comes  to  actual  production.  But,  tinned  office  to  the  shop.  Dorr  Hart,  vic( 
he  obviously,  is  the  one  who  does  says  that  out  there  is  a  $10,000  Ink  Divis 
the  thinking  job  ...  he  who  piece  of  equipment  that  can  do  in  the  Fre 
quit  school  as  a  kid  to  become  a  an  operation  at  a  cost  of  50  will  prod 
pressman.  cents  an  hour.  A  man,  doing  the  by  newsp 


machine  for  the  pressroom.  ou-rdgc 
Besides,  “I’m  lazy  as  hell,’’  he 

says,  as  he  heads  for  the  new  Iasion  0. 

The  lazy  angle?  He  designed  blue  Cadillac  he  admits  he’d  not  An  addition  to  the  Matioa 

be  driving  if  he  still  were  a  Star  building  will  be  .  onstruct*d 

on  the  site  of  the  former  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars  buildint 
on  Court  St.,  Smith  H.  Whitt», 
business  manager,  has  aie 
nounced. 

Work  on  dismantling  the  old 
VFW  building  has  been  started 
and  plans  for  the  now  building 
are  being  drawn.  The  architeet 
is  R.  W.  Dickerson  of  Cleveland, 
newspaper  engineer. 

'The  new  building  immediately 
adjoining  the  newspaper’s  pres¬ 
ent  plant  at  the  rear,  will  ac¬ 
commodate  an  80- page  Goss 
semi-cylindrical  press  obtained 
from  the  Canton  Repository. 

Removal  of  the  Star’s  present 
36-page  tubular  Duplex  press, 
the  stereotyping  dei)artment  and 
mailroom  from  the  basement 
level  of  the  main  building  will 
provide  additional  room  for 
paper  storage.  Because  the  upper 
framework  of  the  press  proj^ 
into  the  composing  room  am 
on  the  first  floor,  the  change 
also  will  make  possible  renova¬ 
tion  and  enlargement  of  the 
composing  room. 

After  its  installation,  the 
newspaper  will  be  able  to  print, 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  ail 
editions  on  a  continuous  press 
run.  For  a  number  of  years  it 
has  been  necessary  to  produce 
one  or  two  sections  of  all  papers 
of  more  than  36  pages  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  afternoon  press 
run. 

The  present  Star  building  was 
erected  by  the  Knights  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  and  at  one  time  the  base¬ 
ment  and  first  floor  were  o^ 
cupied  by  a  market.  The  building 
was  purchased  late  in  1924  by 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Ine, 
and  the  newspaper  held  its  pub¬ 
lic  opening  on  the  site  in  May, 
1925. 


Installing  n  Quadder  is  an  investment 


STAR  SELECTRd-MATIC 


If  you  invest  in  a  Star  Selectro-Matic 
Quadder,  you  can  increase  your  “White 
Space’’  production  an  overall  average  of 
25-30%  . . .  without  any  additional  floor 
space  or  overhead  . . .  and,  if  your  linecast¬ 
ing  machines  handle  a  minimum  of  2  hours 
of  quadded  composition  daily,  savings  will 
pay  for  your  investment  in  about  a  year. 
After  that,  years  of  increased  production 
will  make  your  Star  Selectro-Matic  Quad¬ 
der  one  of  the  best  time  and  money-savers 
in  your  composing  room. 

Investigate  now  . . .  start  by  sending  for 
complete  information  and  ask  about  the 
Star  30  day  approval  installation  plan. 


New  Dirats  Plant 

Dirats  Photo-Plate  Company 
in  Westfield,  Mass.,  announced 
the  opening  of  their  new  Plant 
No.  2.  The  new  plant  is  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  Dirate 
Presensitized  Plates  for  photo¬ 
engraving  (letter  press  and  dry 
offset),  allied  processing  chemi¬ 
cals,  and  etching  additives  used 
in  the  Dirats  Powderless  Etdr 
ing  Process. 

PowderleB 


The  D  i  r  a  t  s 
Etcher  etches  line  or  combing 
tion  plates  .030  inches  deep  in 
12  minutes. 
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29  Time  Clocks 
And  Carols  Keep 
Tab  on  All  Ads 


corded  on  this  card  at  this  time,  sheet,  carbon,  and  blank  yellow  hand  man  writes  his  initials  and 

time  card.  When  the  form  is  frame  number  in  the  upper  right 
Green  (.ards  completed,  top  sheet  and  carbon  hand  comer  of  each  pink  card. 

Green  cards  identify  first  store  ^^e  detached.  The  accounting  de-  Figures  recorded  on  these  cards 
corrections.  One  is  attached  to  l>artment  receives  the  sheet,  indicate  time  in  picking  up  the 
the  composite  proof  and  one  to  Time  card  with  duplicate  in-  ad,  make-up,  deposit  in  the  ad 
the  first  “take”,  if  there  is  one.  formation  is  attached  to  the  storage  bank  and  walking  over 
On  the  composite  proof  card,  composite  proof.  Another  card  to  pick  up  another  job.  At  the 


numl)er  of  cards  issued  is  writ-  with 


information  end  of  the  day,  all  cards  for  each 


Milwavkek  ten  in  the  upi)er  left  hand  comer,  written  on  it  is  attached  to  the  man  are  grouped  together  and 
Record  keeping  for  hundreds  Number  of  “takes”  is  written  on  first  take.  Again,  the  number  of  filed  along  with  all  proofs, 
if  ads  can  be  a  time-consuming  the  same  card  next  to  the  first  cards  issued  is  written  on  the  i,  ^ 

iob  for  a  daily  newspaper.  number.  Ad  copy  number  is  attached  to  the  composite 

With  corn'ctions,  additional  written  on  all  cards.  Time  for  proof.  Time  through  the  com-  ^  final  color  card,  peach,  re- 
m»ke-uD  time,  and  the  various  mark-up,  Ludlow,  machine,  hand  posing  room  is  recorded  on  these  time  spent  on  Jill  promo- 


handset  types  involved,  hand-  make-up  and  proofreading  nec- 
written  records  based  on  clock  essary  to  make  advertiser’s 
watching  can  .sometimes  l)ecome  changes  is  recorded  on  these 
«irMed.  Result:  howls  from  cards. 


earbled.  Result:  howls  fron 

advertisers  and  mistakes  in  When  an  advertiser  makes  a  with  each  ad  or  galley  of  ads  terials.  Yellow  ones  are  removed 
charges.  second  set  of  corrections,  these  by  a  man  on  the  ad  desk.  Stapled  in  the  proof  room  after  all 

Recognizing  this,  the  .UilM-nM-  are  charged  at  a  flat  hourly  rate,  to  the  card  is  the  “proof  due”  work  is  completed.  These  are 

kee  Journal  decided  to  solve  the  A  three  part  form  is  fill^  out.  ticket  or  tickets  for  the  ad  or  forwarded  to  the  accounting  de¬ 
problem  in  its  composing  room.  This  consists  of  a  printed  top  ads.  When  he  picks  it  up,  the  j)artment. 

The  system  now  in  use  is  based 

on  29  time  clocks,  made  by - — - - —  - 

Cincinnati  Time  Recorder  Co., 

and  six  types  of  color  coded  • 

cards.  The  time  clocks  record  the  1 

exact  time  for  each  operation 
while  the  cards  indicate  the  vari¬ 
ous  stages  in  the  progression  of 
an  ad,  including  type  of  copy, 

(original  or  corrections),  and 
specific  operations. 

Clocks  are  located  with  their 
appropriate  marking  symbols  as 
follows: 

One  on  the  mark-up  table  with 
the  symbol  “M”. 

One  in  the  Ludlow  depart¬ 
ment  with  the  symbol  “L”. 

16  located  individually  at  each 
ad  machine.  Each  clock  has  a 
symbol  corresponding  to  ma¬ 
chine  numbers. 

Two  in  the  proofroom  with 
the  symbols  “PR  1”  and  “PR 
2". 

Five  in  hand  make-up  with 
symbols  “H  1”  to  “H  5”. 

One  in  color  make-up  with  the 
symbol  “CM”. 

One  on  each  of  two  machines  I  ^  ^ 

in  photocomposition  with  the  I  I 

symbols  “F  1”  and  “F  2”.  An-  IIIOQ6I  I  ▲  ^ 
other  is  located  here  with  the  ™ 

symbol  “FC”  to  cover  other  op- 
erations. 


tion  and  job  work. 

Pink  (jird  cards  with  the  exception 

of  yellow  and  pink  remain 
A  single  pink  card  is  placed  attached  to  their  respective  ma- 


model 


m  Elrod 


Blue  for  C/orrections 

In  the  dispatch  department,  a 
white  card,  with  the  ad  copy 
number  stamped  on  it,  is 

attached  to  each  piece  of  copy  _ 

and  layout  of  each  new  ad.  tsiiktr-  -.  . 

Total  number  of  cards  used  for  -4^” 

a  particular  ad  is  written  in  the 

upper  left  hand  comer  of  the 

card  attached  to  the  layout.  On 

the  layout  attached  card,  mark- 

up,  Ludlow,  hand  make-up  and 

P^freading  are  recorded.  Ma-  iKII*OCl  j 

chine  time  is  recorded  on  cards  ' . "  ••"**"  j 

attached  to  sheets  of  copy.  flHHCBHHBI 

When  office  corrections  are  re¬ 
quired,  a  blue  time  card  is 
attached  to  the  office  proof  by 
the  proofreader.  Machine,  Lud-  I  -  -  Jl.-.---  T, 
low,  and  hand  make-up  are  re-  "UOlwlE  I  ] 
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■Irod 


Send  for  your 
free  copy  of  this 
new  folder  on  the 
Model  K  Elrod 


The  hearty  acceptance  of  the  Model  K  by  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry  is  further  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  Elrod 
as  basic  equipment  for  strip  material  requirements. 

Six  different  Elrod  models  are  now  available  to  meet 
practically  any  need— daily  newspapers  (over  70%  of  all 
those  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  use  Elrods),  week¬ 
lies,  publications,  job  printing,  circular  or  poster  print¬ 
ing,  or  any  plant  wanting  to  control  its  own  production. 
Many  present  Elrod  users  profit  by  installing  a  Model  K  as 
supplementary  equipment  for  continuous  production  of 
certain  largely-used  material. 

Each  Elrod  model  is  simply  designed  to  produce  high- 
quality  material.  Supplied  electric- heated  or  gas-heated; 
molds  up  to  18-points  are  interchangeable  on  all  Elrods. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 


Mi- 


51 


New  Handling  aw“u  ri*. 

O  move  from  the  tyer  on  dow»  « 

Machines  Aid 
In  Mail  Room 

as  the  Chron-Comer.  It  servei 
San  Francisco  a  production  line  having  a  right 
Two  machines  which  give  a  angle  turn, 
lift  to  mail  room  operations  hy  This  also  uses  air  pressnn 
reducing  manual  work  are  now  supplied  by  a  timed  trigger.  Th» 
in  successful  operation  at  the  “firing”  releases  a  metal  finger 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  follow-  through  a  floor  slot  that  nudgei 
ing  development  by  two  of  the  the  stack  into  motion  over 
newspaper’s  veterans.  rollers. 

These  are  a  right-angle  turner  The  e.xact  timing  of  the  de- 
and  a  bundle  turner.  Each  is  de-  layed  firings  is  a  vital  element 
signed  to  handle  60,000  news-  in  the  success  of  both  machines, 
papers  an  hour.  Mr.  Lucas  said.  He  is  a  25-year 

Both  machines  have  been  Chronicle  veteran, 
placed  in  Chronicle  mail  room  The  equipment  assures  a 
production  lines.  They  were  de-  steady  flow  of  printed  news- 
veloped  by  Art  Bourne,  chief  papers,  Mr.  Bourne  advised.  He 
machinist,  and  William  Lucas,  has  been  with  the  newspaper 
chief  electrician.  eight  years  and  formerly  for 

The  Chronicle  plans  to  pro-  years  operated  a  shop  which 


FULLY  ASSEMBLED  when  delivered,  this  In+ertype  Monarch  automatic 
linecasting  machine  was  ready  for  duty  in  the  plant  of  the  Panama 
City  (Fla.)  News-Herald.  Lcoking  it  over  are  Woodrow  Wilson,  left, 
publisher,  and  Alfred  A.  Banta,  Intertype  service  manager. 


London 

The  Daily  Mirror  Newspa¬ 
pers  Limited,  whose  new  build¬ 
ing  in  Holborn  is  nearing  com¬ 
pletion,  have  placed  an  order 
with  the  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company  Ltd.  for  the  final  press 
line  which  will  consist  of  a  16- 
unit  Headliner  press  with  4 
double  folders,  4  vertical  Late 
News  and  seal  arrangements, 
and  16  automatic  3-armed  reel- 
stands. 

The  total  press  installation 
of  this  new  building  will  con¬ 
sist  of  5  lines  of  presses,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  80  units  and  20 
double  folders.  Four  out  of  five 
lines  have  been  ordered  from 
the  Goss  Company  and  these 
constitute  a  total  of  64  units 
and  16  double  folders.  The  fifth 
press  line  has  Ireen  ordered  from 
R.  W.  Crabtree  &  Sons  Ltd. 
The  complete  installation  will 
be  finished  by  the  beginning  of 
1963.  The  press  design  allows 
for  the  future  addition  of  color 
units,  which  will  be  superim¬ 
posed  on  the  main  printing 
units. 

All  five  press  lines  will,  how¬ 
ever,  incorporate  Goss  tension 
lock-up  printing  cylinders,  this 
being  the  first  installation  in 
this  country  having  this  method 
of  plate  lock-up. 
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The  famous  Gutenberg  Bible  —  being  one  of  the 
first  books  printed  from  movable  type  —  can 
never  be  duplicated.  And  because  many  years 
ago  Imperial  was  first  with  type  metal  Plus 
and  Service  Plans,  you  are  assured  of  metal 
services  beyond  comparison. 


CARISON  Ht-lO  NCWSFAPER  CHASE 
CARISON  SHEll  PIATE  flNISHEt 


Imperial  type  metal  company 


Chicago  50  •  New  York  7  •  Philadelphia  34 


HIGH  SPEED  'LICK'  of  the  newly-installed  Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  News 
press  is  tested  by  editor  Walter  Mendenhall,  coached  by  Bob  Morrow, 
pressroom  superintendent,  as  Mrs.  Mendenhall  watches.  Mr.  Mendenhall 
has  been  an  ofRcial  of  the  Van  Nuys  Publishin9  Co.  since  the  1920 
foundinq. 


New  Presses 
Mark  Growth 

Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

Growth  of  the  Van  Nuys 
Sews  is  reflected  in  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  new  six-unit  Goss 
Headliner  press  with  color  fa¬ 
cilities  and  a  heavy  duty  con¬ 
veyor. 

The  News,  established  as  a 
weekly  in  the  early  days  of  the 
now  boominjr  San  Fernando 
Valley,  is  now  published  four 
times  weekly. 

The  new  equipment  was  es¬ 
sential  to  meet  production  re¬ 
quirements  averaging  from  278 
to  290  pages  weekly.  Publication 
is  on  Sunday,  Tuesday,  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday  mornings.  The 
press  run  averages  119,000  pa¬ 
pers  per  issue.  A  portion  of  the 
circulation  is  paid. 


Culpeper,  Va. 
The  weekly  Virginia  S tar- Ex¬ 
ponent  had  a  series  of  firsts 
early  this  month  when  the  first 
edition  on  their  new  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban  Web  Offset  newspaper 
press  contained  the  first  color 
advertisement  in  the  paper’s  79- 
year  history. 

With  the  new  3  unit  Goss 
Suburban  web  offset  press,  the 
Star-Exponent  can  print  up  to 
12  pages  in  a  section.  The  press, 
which  is  floor  mounted  in  the 
new  building,  is  almost  35  feet 
long.  Each  unit  will  print  4 
pages,  blanket  to  blanket,  and 
may  be  used  for  either  black  or 
color.  The  press  is  equipped 
with  several  Goss  features  in¬ 
cluding  automatic  plate  lockup, 
and  automatic  impression  and 

How  Many  Fonts  '“™ 

For  Headlines?  a  ■  *  * 

How  many  fonts  of  type  are  ASSI£jnill6Ht 

needed  for  a  harmonious  and  Chicago 

functional  headline  schedule?  James  W.  Hurlbut  has  trans- 
Ask  this  question  at  a  news-  ferred  to  the  parts  service  de- 
paperman’s  shoptalk  session  and  partment  of  the  Goss  Company, 
you’ll  get  a  wide  range  of  esti-  a  division  of  MGD  (Miehle- 
mates.  Goss-Dexter,  Inc.),  and  will 

“With  only  four  fonts  of  handle  renewal  parts  requests 
matrices,  vou  can  create  a  head  from  Goss  customers.  Prior  to 


ALL-NOLAN  INSTALLATION  AT  GLOBE  features  6-ton  electrically 
heated  furnace,  Meltevator  autontatic  loader,  water  cooled  double 
eight  ingot  mold. 

When  the  BOSTON  GLOBE  (average  64  pages)  considered  a 
switch  to  modern  repigging  to  keep  poce  with  the  paper's  growth, 
remelt  specialists  from  NOLAN  were  invited  to  submit  their  sugges¬ 
tions.  Result:  o  compact,  modern  system,  specifically  engineered 
for  the  globe's  needs,  handling  seven  tons  of  metal  —  casting 
500  pigs/shift  .  .  .  plus  the  totol  elimination  of  hand  loading! 


NOLAN  design  for  savings 


We'd  be  happy  to  show  you 
how  NOLAN'S  engineering 
skills  can  be  put  to  work 
in  designing  and  pro¬ 
ducing  your  new  remelt 
V  installation  —  large  or 
small.  Write  for  full 
information. 


(The 

ifuniouillc 

(Times 


Third  Expansion 
Project  in  6  Years 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Plans  have  been  announced 
for  the  third  expansion  program 
in  six  years  for  the  Albuquerque 
Journal  and  Tribune. 

The  new  construction  at  the 
downtown  site  will  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  new  building  being 
built  in  the  Heights  and  will 
bring  new  construction  costs  to 
some  $450,000,  not  including 
equipment. 

More  than  16,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space  will  be  added  to 
the  building  completed  in  1954, 
providing  space  for  eight  more 
press  units,  a  folder  and  addi¬ 
tional  color  facilities.  Space  will 
also  be  made  available  for  a 
new  stereotype  department  and 
more  composing  room  space. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM 


STEREOTYPE  CHASES 


TN  Bast  KnMm  CHASES 
In  Tkn  Crapbic  Arts  InAnstry- 
TIm  Bast  Van  Can  Bay! 

AMSCO  Stareotypa  Chases  (Steel  and  Alu¬ 
minum)  have  been  the  First  Chaice  in 
steraotype  departments  where  rifMIty 
and  consistent  accuracy  means  economy 
of  maintenance. 

Consider  These  Features 
Every  AMSCO  Chase  is  square  and  true  * 
Steei  Chases  electrically  welded  for 
strength  •  Aluminum  Chases  designed  to 
provide  light  weight  when  necessary  • 
Hardened  »eel  inserts  in  both  steel  and 
aluminum  chases  reduce  wear  at  contact 
points  •  All  AMSCO  Stereotypa  Chases 
patterned  from  Template  or  Blue  Print 

AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  CO. 

31-31  Forty  Eighth  Ave. 

Long  Island  Ci^  1,  N.  Y. 

Over  300  leading  dealers,  coaat-to-coast, 
fiandle  AMSCO  products. 


AFTER  SECOND  ENLARGEMENT  in  five  years  this  is  the  plant  of  the 
Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times,  a  Newhouse  newspaper. 


Hoe’s  July  Orders 
Total  $6,700,000 


$1.3  Million  Tag 
On  Racine  Plant 
With  New  Press 

Racine,  Wis. 

The  Journal-Times  Co.  has 
begun  construction  on  a  multi¬ 
story  addition  and  remodeling 
program  which  will  nearly  dou¬ 
ble  present  space  used  for  news, 
business  and  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments.  The  expansion  program 
includes  purchase  of  a  five-unit 
Mark  II  Headliner  press. 

One  of  the  Best 

Co-publishers  J.  Donald  Mc- 
Murray  and  Harry  R.  LePoi- 
devin  said  that  when  the  project 
is  completed  it  will  give  the 
Journal-Times  one  of  the  most 
modern  plant3  in  the  industry. 

The  newspaper’s  present  two 
story  and  basement  level  build¬ 


ing  is  99  by  106  feet.  The  81 
by  94  foot  addition  will  con¬ 
tain  two  floors  above  street  level 
and  two  below.  An  under-the- 
street  tunnel  will  be  constructed 
to  connect  the  addition  with  a 
newsprint  warehouse  built  by 
the  Journal-Times  two  years 
ago  below  street  level. 

Mark  11  Headliner 

The  Journal-Times  will  be  the 
first  newspaper  to  acquire  the 
Mark  II  Headliner  press  which 
will  increase  the  press  capacity 
from  48  pages  and  27,000  pa¬ 
pers  an  hour  capacity  to  80 
pages  and  60,000  papers  an 
hour. 

Total  cost  of  the  addition, 
alterations  and  equipment  will 
be  $1,300,000. 

The  expansion  program  is  the 
third  for  the  Journal-Times 
since  it  built  on  its  present  site 
in  1922.  The  architectural  firm 
for  the  program  is  Naess  & 
Murphy  of  Chicago. 


J.  L.  Auer,  President  of  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  announced  that 
the  company  received,  during 
July,  a  total  in  excess  of 
700,000  in  new  orders  for  print¬ 
ing  presses,  the  largest  monthly 
total  of  new  business  in  five 
years. 

Included  in  the  July  orders 
were  the  following: 

Memphis  Publishing  Company 
(Commercial  (Tenn.)  Appeal, 
PreHH-Scimitar),  nine  COLOR- 
MATIC  Units  with  three  Color 
Cylinders,  one  Double  Folder, 
nine  Paper  Roll  Reels,  fully 
automatic  Tensions  and  Fully 
Automatic  Web  Splicing  Mech¬ 
anisms,  Color  Facilities  and 
Additional  Color  Facilities  for 
their  existing  Hoe  Presses; 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
sixteen  COLORMATIC  UnitA 
two  Double  Folders,  sixteen 
Paper  Roll  Reels,  Fully  Auto¬ 
matic  Tensions  and  Fully  Auto¬ 
matic  Web  Splicing  Mechanisms, 
two  4-Color  Arrangements  and 
considerable  Color  Facilities. 


CAPCO  IMPROVED  PORTABLE 

INK  FOUNTAIN 

•  SAVES  TIME  OK  PRESSMEN— NO  COSTLY 
INSTALLATIONS 

•  CAN  BE  USED  ON  NEW  OR  OLDER  EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

•  EASILY  OPERATED  AND  EASILY  MAIN¬ 
TAINED 


Installation  on  late 
model  Goss  Headliner 


4  Installation  on  Du¬ 
plex 


Let  U8  tell  you  about  the  many  other  featureal 

CAPITAL  TOOL  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

5000  CALVERT  RD.  COLLEGE  PARK.  MD.  UNION  4-7477 


1 1  (iulor  Units 

Forest  City  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  (Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plata 
Dealer),  eleven  Color-Convert¬ 
ible  Units,  one  Folder  two  Color 
Cylinders,  eleven  Paper  Roll 
Reels,  Automatic  Tensions  and 
Fully  Automatic  Web  Splicinf 
Mechanisms; 

Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit,  one 
Hoe  Web  Offset  Press,  com¬ 
prising  one  Satellite  Multi-Color 
Unit  with  four  Double  Perfeck 
ing  Black  and  White  Units,  four 
Color  Cylinders,  one  Double 
Folder  and  five  Paper  RoU 
Reels,  Fully  Automatic  Ten¬ 
sions  and  Fully  Automatic  Web 
Splicing  Mechanisms. 
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Adelaim:  Pender,  90,  former  Kennedy,  65, 

Waukegan  Newsman 

Waukegan,  Ill. 
Roland  A.  Kennedy,  65,  man- 
a^inf?  editor  of  the  Waukeyan 
News-Sun  since  1953,  died  here 
Robert  Coleman  Farris,  63,  Aur.  4.  He  bei^an  newspaper 
advertising  manaprer,  W  e  I  c  h  work  with  the  Associated  Press 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  News;  recently,  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  1914  and 
^  ^  ,  later  served  as  manai^ing  editor 

,,  ,  ..1  j  of  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 

Harold  L^-y,  gently  retired 

from  the  Oakland  (Cnhf.)  Tnh-  ^ 

,me  after  more  than  three  dec-  News-Sun  as  news 

A  dress  manufacturer  and  John  W.  Anderson,  62,  for-  news  work,  recently.  editor  in  1943.  He  is  a  former 

political  fiRiiro  who  in  1946  ran  merly  with  the  Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  *  ♦  *  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Press 

for  the  (lOP  nomination  for  Times,  mana^in^  editor  of  the  William  A.  Priaulx,  83,  for-  Editorial  Association.  Surviving 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Euyene  (Ore.)  Morning  News,  mer  publisher  of  the  Drain  are  his  widow,  Maureen,  and 

Shroyer  founded  the  Citizen  in  city  editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Enterprise,  the  Chilo-  two  sons,  Richard  F.,  assistant 

1949.  (Ore.)  Telegram,  and  for  the  quin  (Ore.)  Review  and  the  to  the  publisher  of  the  News- 

•  last  20  years  with  the  Fresno  Halsey  (Ore.)  Enterprise;  re-  Sun,  and  Roland  E.,  of  Iron- 

(Calif.)  Bee;  recently'.  cently.  wood,  Mich. 


^17  r\«  .  ■  editor,  Connecticut  School  Jour- 

Dies  at  Desk  Meriden 

Pittsburgh  (Conn.)  Daily  Journal  and  New 
James  W.  Ross,  41,  city  edi-  Haven  (Conn.)  Register;  July 
tor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Ga-  30. 
zette  Sun  Telegraph,  suffered  a 
fatal  heart  attack  at  his  desk 
July  26. 

He  had  been  associated  with 
the  Post  Gazette  since  1936, 
first  as  a  photographer  and  later 
as  a  reporter  and  assistant  city 
editor. 


Obituary 


Frederic  A.  Schneller,  54, 
vicepresideiit,  the  D’  Arcy  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  and  formerly 
with  the  Mason  City  (Iowa) 
Globe-Gazette,  Janesville  (Wis.) 
Gazette,  and  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal;  Aug.  2. 


Donald  H.  Higgins,  69,  city 
desk.  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin,  and 
formerly  city  editor,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune,  and  managing 
editor,  iVcie  O rf cans  (La.)  Item; 
July  16. 


G.  W.  Dunn  III,  55,  former 
editor,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Bulletin 
and  the  Daily  Express,  one  of 
the  two  daily  Negro  new.spapers 
in  the  U.  S. ;  Aug.  1. 


J.  Stewart  Russell,  68,  farm 
editor,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Reg- 
ister  and  Tribune  since  1925; 
Aug.  4. 


Jack  F.  Horler,  67,  formerly 
with  advertising  department  of 
the  Edmonton  (Alb.)  Journal 
and  promotion  manager,  IFmnt- 
peg  (Man.)  Tribune  and  more 
reecntly  with  the  Baker  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency;  Aug.  3. 


TULSA'S  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN 


AREA  JUMPS  UP  17  PLACES 


NOW  RANKS  59th  IN  THE  U.S.A 


Ed  Bradley,  49,  managing 
editor,  Antioch  (Calif.)  Daily 
Ledger;  Aug.  3. 


Soles  Management's  1960  Survey  of 
Buying  Power  shows  on  Effective  Buying 
Income  of  Tulsa's  Standard  Metropolitan 
Area  os  $772,182,000  .  .  .  and  The 
Magic  Empire  (Tulsa's  trade  area  of  40 
counties  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri 
and  Arkansas)  Effective  Buying  Income 
os  $2,228,627,000. 


— According  to  preliminary  figures  on 
the  nation's  189  Standord  Metropolitan 
Areos,  Tulso  went  from  76th  place  in 
the  1950  census  to  S9th  in  this  yeor's 
census.  A  population  growth  from  327,* 
900  in  1950  to  414,117  in  1960. 
Tulsa  proper  shows  a  1960  papulation 
of  258,563 — o  41.5%  goin. 


Gistride  Lynahan  Sayre, 
>9,  formerly  a  reporter  with  the  ! 
New  York  World,  an  editor  in 
the  Netv  York  Times  fashion 
department,  and  more  recently  I 
a  literary  agent ;  Aug.  2. 
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Marie  du  Chalet  Loughran, 
62,  who  was  formerly  a  newspa¬ 
per  woman  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
the  wife  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  reporter  Robert  T. 
loughran;  July  29. 


Amherst  Eaton,  82,  former 
sUte  editor  and  financial  editor, 
the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Herald; 
Aug.  2. 
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Auto  Execs’  Blast 
Stirs  Up  Protests 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


The  Automotive  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation  Managers  passed  only 
one  resolution  at  its  recent 
Mackinac  Island  meeting,  but  it 
was  enough  to  set  off  a  loud  re¬ 
turn  of  protest  from  classified 
ad  men  around  the  country. 

The  group  urged  the  National 
Automobile  Dealers  Association 
to  join  three  ATAM  members  in 
setting  up  a  meeting  with  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  ANPA 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
new  car  advertising  from  the 
classified  sections  of  newspapers 
and  to  screen  out  unrealistic 
price  and  term  advertising  on 
both  new  and  used  cars. 

E.  John  Lehman,  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  speaking  after  a  panel 
session  on  advertising  charged 
that  “the  real  enemy”  in  the 
effort  to  eliminate  deceptive  ad¬ 
vertising  practices  in  newspaper 
automobile  advertising  is  the 
classified  department  of  local 
newspapers.  He  asserted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  “Automotive 
News”  report  that  “advertising 
solicitors  in  an  effort  to  stir  up 
business,  promote  unrealistic 
copy  which  tends  to  pit  dealer 
against  dealer  rather  than  sell 
cars.” 

“Dealers  are  not  specialists 
on  copy,”  he  said,  “so  they  are 
often  prey  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  copywriters  seeking  to 
stir  up  rivalry.” 

.Swift  Reaction 

Reaction  to  the  condemnation 
of  classified  advertising  solici¬ 
tors  and  to  the  proposition  that 
new  car  advertising  be  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  classified  col¬ 
umns  came  swiftly  from  both 
the  newspaper  industry  as  well 
as  advertising  agencies  and  copy 
services  who  provide  newspapers 
with  suggested  dealer  copy  and 
layouts. 

“The  action  is  amazing  and 
unbelievable”.  Mack  T.  Christian 
ANCAM  President  and  CAM, 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  and 
Times,  told  this  reporter.  “No 
self  respecting  dealer  would  sub¬ 
mit  to  placing  the  blame  for 
prices  or  terms  that  appear  in 
his  advertising  on  anyone  but 
himself.”  Mr.  Christian  said  that 
he  had  wired  all  ANCAM 
officers  and  directors  concerning 
the  attack  on  classified  and  the 


vide  a  definitive  answer  to  the 
charges. 

Robert  Sprague,  advertising 
director  of  the  Spokane  (Ore.) 
Statesmen- Journal  Newspapers, 
sent  a  telegram  to  executives  in 
principal  newspaper  associations 
labelling  the  “ATAM  blast  at 
newspaper  classified  automotive 
advertising  an  insult  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  overall  high  level  of  in¬ 
tegrity  this  most  effective  sector 
of  newspaper  advertising.”  He 
urged  the  industry  to  make 
“positive  reply  to  this  irrespon¬ 
sible  barrage  of  half  truths.” 

“To  me,”  said  Ted  MacDon¬ 
ald,  of  Harrison  MacDonald  & 
Sons,  who  sells  newspapers  and 
classified  automotive  layout  and 
copy  service,  “this  appears  to 
be  the  classic  case  of  sticking 
your  head  in  the  sand  and  point¬ 
ing  in  the  wrong  direction  with 
your  free  hand.  Placing  the 
blame  on  new  car  advertising 
in  classified  is  a  convenient  way 
of  shifting  it  away  from  the 
offending  advertisers.” 

‘Real  Enemy’ 

J.  R.  Maxim,  president  of 
Maxim  Advertising  Services, 
Inc.,  another  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  ser\’ice  whose  automo¬ 
tive  layouts  and  copy  appear  in 
newspaper  classified  across  the 
country  said,  “I  don’t  believe 
that  ‘the  real  enemy’  is  the 
classified  advertising  solicitor, 
but  rather  the  aggressive  auto 
dealer  who  is  anxious  to  sell 
cars  at  any  price.  After  all,  the 
newspaper  merely  furnishes  the 
space  and  the  vehicle  for  the 
advertiser  to  use  in  delivering 
his  message.  It  cannot  and  will 
not  tell  the  advertiser  what  to 
say  but  merely  offers  assistance 
in  the  layout  preparation  as  to 
how  to  say  it.” 

A  wire  from  Bill  Golding, 
executive  vicepresident  of  How¬ 
ard  Parish  Associates,  another 
leading  classified  copy  service 
organization,  calls  for  classified 
to  be  on  its  guard.  “Thankfully, 
the  facts  are  that  new’spaper 
classified  departments  have 
taken  the  initiative  in  helping 
dealers  protect  themselves 
against  the  damaging  effects  of 
misleading  advertising.  In  our 
files  are  over  100  ‘Classified 
Automotive  Advertising  Codes’ 


benefit  of  dealers.  I  am  sure 
there  are  hundreds  we  don’t 
have  here. 

“Too,  a  proof  that  newspapers 
are  helping  dealers  to  advertise 
effectively  is  the  fact  that  over 
20,000  of  our  various  automotive 
advertising  publications  have 
been  distributed  to  dealers  by 
newspapers.  Each  of  these  pub¬ 
lications  stresses  and  urges  the 
benefits  to  dealers  of  the  factual 
approach  and  the  avoidance  of 
any  claim  that  cannot  be  proved. 

“Finally,  all  of  us  in  classified 
know  that  new  car  copy  is  in 
classified  because  dealers  forced 
it  there.  And  they  forced  it 
there  because  it’s  the  most 
powerful  force  for  that  make-or- 
break-process  of  selling  one  car 
at  a  time  to  one  person  at  a 
time.  We  can  all  be  certain  the 
copy  is  there  because  it  produces 
results  at  a  lower  cost  than  any 
other  way  in  which  the  local 
dealer  could  invest  his  dollar 
...  a  fact  all  the  resolutions 
of  trade  associations  cannot 
alter.” 

He  goes  on  to  say,  “Certainly 
this  unfortunate  incident  points 
up  the  need  for  a  strong  and 
informed  voice  for  classified  at 
all  meetings  of  this  type.  In  the 
popular  fad  of  today  of  criticiz¬ 
ing  adv'ertising  and  marketing, 
we  may  as  well  get  ready  to 
make  our  stand,  because  more 
things  of  this  type  are  unques¬ 
tionably  coming.” 

To  the  Market 

In  a  growing  number  of  cities 
automotive  dealer  copy  is  pre¬ 
pared  and  placed  by  advertising 
agencies.  Leonard  Miller,  Miller 
Advertising  Agency,  New  York 
City,  who  places  copy  for  many 
of  New  York’s  largest  dealers 
had  this  to  say:  “National  ad¬ 
vertising  of  automobiles  plays 
an  essential  part  of  the  overall 
selling  program.  People  have 
always  been,  and  always  will  be 
swayed  by  national  advertising 
as  to  what  make  of  cars  they 
will  buy,  but  they  will  most 
often  decide  WHERE  TO  BUY 
and  WHEN  TO  BUY  by  con¬ 
sulting  the  classified  pages  of 
their  local  newspapers. 

“Aggressive,  but  truthful  ad¬ 
vertising  which  tel.s  the  public 
what  price  they  can  buy  a  car 
for  ...  or  at  what  terms  .  .  . 
has  undoubtedly  brought  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  into  the  market 
to  buy  cars  that  they  were  not 
sure  were  available  ...  or  that 
they  d’d  not  realize  they  could 
afToru  to  buy. 

“It  makes  as  much  sense  to 
tell  a  dealer  not  to  put  a  sign 
over  his  showroom  telling  what 
make  of  cars  he  sells  as  to  tell 
him  not  to  advertise  the  mer¬ 
chandise  he  has  to  offer  for  sale 


the  potential  buyer  of  a  car  »e- 
tually  seeks  the  seller.  1 

“The  classified  i)age8  of  the 
daily  newspaper  provide  an  es¬ 
tablished  marketplace.  The  deal¬ 
er  who  does  not  effectively  uae 
this  marketplace  is  not  doint 
justice  to  himself,  the  factory 
he  represents,  or  the  public  he 
is  endeavoring  to  ser\'e. 

“Automobile  dealei-s,  like  all 
other  private  individuals  or 
business  people,  do  themselve* 
and  the  public  an  injustice  if 
they  do  not  adverti.se  honestly." 

Louis  E.  Reinhold,  president 
of  Richmond  Advertising 
Agency,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
for  many  years  an  automotwe 
specialist,  puts  the  case  this 
way:  “That  deceptive  ads  create 
chaotic  conditions  is  a  certainty. 
But  how  the  elimination  of  new 
and  used  car  advertising  from 
classified  sections  can  solve  the 
problem  beats  me. 

“The  major  problem  is  in  the 
sales  methods  used  by  some  auto 
dealers  who  will  stoop  to  any¬ 
thing  to  make  a  .sale.  Wheeling 
and  dealing,  as  well  as  phoney 
ads  are  the  products  of  these 
shady  dealers.  No  advertisini 
copy  w'riter  who  is  worth  his 
salt,  will  w’rite  a  phony  ad  un¬ 
less  a  dealer  twists  his  am  to 
do  it  .  .  .  and  furnishes  the  de¬ 
tails  that  must  be  furnished  to 
write  a  deceptive  ad  .  .  .  facts 
about  price,  equipment,  etc. 

“What’s  needed  in  the  auto 
business  is  to  teach  honest  sell¬ 
ing  ...  to  uplift  the  sales  meth¬ 
ods  from  10  cents  and  15  cents 
street  hawking  to  the  level  of 
$2,000  to  $5,000  salesmanship. 
The  ATAM  is  operating  with 
its  head  in  the  sand.  Open  your 
eyes,  boys  .  .  .  don’t  blame  the 
advertising  fellows.” 

• 

Oflfer  Combination 
Classified  Ad  Rate 

Chicago 

The  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  has  taken  over  sale  and 
service  of  classified  advertising 
for  Chicago’s  American. 

The  changeover  affects  auto¬ 
motive,  help  wanted,  real  estate, 
and  all  other  want  ad  classifica¬ 
tions,  with  the  exception  of  legnl 
and  real  estate  display  classified 
advertisements,  according  to  A. 
E.  Rozene,  manager  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

Mr.  Rozene  said  that  individ¬ 
ual  classified  rate  structuW 
will  be  maintained  by  the  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  American.  How¬ 
ever,  classified  advertisers  who 
place  a  want  ad  in  the  Tribune 
will  now  be  able  to  run  the  same 
ad  in  the  American  on  the  same 
day  or  days  at  a  special  rate  of 
35c  a  line  on  weekdays,  and  40e 


organization  would  shortly  pro-  which  regulate  copy  for  the  in  the  very  market  place  where  a  line  on  Sundays. 
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James  Stiles, 
Former  L.  I. 
Publisher 

James  E.  Stiles,  71,  former 
publisher  of  the  Nan-mu  Daily 
Review-Star  at  Rockville  'Centre, 
Long  Island,  X.  Y.,  which  was 
merged  with  the  Long  Island 
Press  in  1953,  died  Aug.  4. 

Mr.  Stiles  was  graduated  from 
Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  in  1913  and  the 
next  year  founded  a  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Xassau  Post, 
Freeport,  L.  1.  He  later  acquired 
three  other  weekly  papers  and 
then  founded  the  Daily  Review 
in  1921.  In  1933  he  acquired  the 
Sassau  Daily  Star  and  merged 
it  with  his  daily. 

He  was  a  past  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Associated 
Dailies  and  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association  and  had 
been  a  member  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Stiles  had  served  as 
chairman  of  the  lx>ard  of  Adel- 
phi  College.  He  was  treasurer 
and  a  director  of  Roosevelt  Race¬ 
way  and  had  been  a  director  of 
the  Madison  Square  Boys  Club 
in  New  York  and  of  the  Nassau 
County  Historical  Society.  His 
autobiography  was  published  a 
few  years  ago. 

• 

Ex'Illini  Printer 
Is  Dead  at  69 

Champaign,  Ill. 
Pearl  Martin  (Holly)  Hol¬ 
lingsworth,  69,  printer  for  over 
32  years  at  the  Daily  Illini  and 
friend  and  confidant  of  many 
of  the  nation’s  top  journalists, 
died  here  July  28. 

"Holly,”  as  he  was  known 
to  hundreds  of  student  report¬ 
ers  and  editors  of  the  Daily 
Illini,  student  newspaper  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  retired 
in  June,  1956.  But  returned 

I  often  to  "help  out”  in  1956-57, 
ennaining,  as  always,  one  of  the 
paper’s  avid  readers  and  critics. 

Since  first  donning  the  print¬ 
er’s  apron  at  the  Illini  print 
shop,  Holly  had  counseled  hun¬ 
dreds  of  budding  journalism 
students.  Among  his  life-long 
friends,  who  began  their  jour¬ 
nalistic  careers  as  student  re¬ 
porters  and  editors,  are  Ed  Or- 
■off,  news  editor  of  the  San 
Eronctsro  (Calif.)  News; 
Thomas  Morrow,  Chicago  Trib- 
columnist;  Joseph  Ator, 
Tribune  business  writer;  Irving 

I  ^illiard,  former  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 

1=  ^^*l-Dispatch  editorial  writer; 
Ben  Kartman,  executive 
oditor.  Family  Weekly. 
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Daiiton  Walker,  61 
Broadway  Columnist 

Danton  Walker,  61,  Broad¬ 
way  columnist  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News  for  more  than  20 
years,  died  Aug.  8  at  Hyannis, 
Mass.  He  was  stricken  July  29 
with  a  heart  attack  at  Province- 
town,  Mass.,  where  he  was  vaca¬ 
tioning. 

Mr.  Walker  began  his  nation¬ 
ally  syndicated  column  in  the 
Daily  News  -Sept.  8,  1937,  four 
years  after  joining  the  staff  as 
an  assistant  to  the  financial  edi- 


Earlier  in  his  career,  Mr. 
Walker  served  as  secretary  for 
the  late  Alexander  Woollcott, 
drama  critic. 


Editor’s  Estate 

Ottawa 

Alfred  R.  Sykes,  former  par¬ 
liamentary  reporter  and  editor¬ 
ial  page  editor  of  the  Ottawa 
Journal,  who  died  Feb.  12,  left 
an  estate  valued  at  $106,497. 
His  widow,  Mrs.  Lesley  John¬ 
stone  Sykes,  who  di^  four 
months  later,  left  an  estate  of 
$167,613,  including  $88,000  re¬ 
ceived  in  her  husband’s  will. 


Val  Bauman  Drowns 

Chicago 

Val  S.  Bauman,  54,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  advertising 
for  the  National  Tea  Company, 
drowned  in  Lake  Geneva,  Wis., 
July  30. 


Left  to  Widow 

Cincinnati 
Prank  W.  Rostock,  former 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post, 
who  died  recently,  left  most  of 
his  estate  to  Ma^l  Carr  Ros¬ 
tock,  his  widow  and  one-time 
secretary.  The  will  dated  Jan. 
18  last  gives  her  their  home  at 
Fa.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  all  house¬ 
hold  effects,  and  half  of  the 
remaining  assets.  Of  the  other 
half,  a  fourth  goes  to  Dr.  W.  W. 
Dangeleisen,  a  fourth  to  Mrs. 
Elsie  Brooks,  both  of  Cleveland, 
two-fourths  to  be  held  in  trust 
by  First  National  Bank,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  income  to  Mrs.  Ros¬ 
tock,  and  at  her  death,  evenly 
divided  between  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Kuth,  and  Mrs.  Ine®  Patterson 
Drexelius. 


IT’S 

PRETTY 
SELDOM  .  .  . 


...in  fact, 
it  never  has 
happened 
before! 


Texas'  TWO  greatest  newspapers.  The  FORT  WORTH  STAR-TF.LECiRAM  and 
the  Dallas  TIMES  HERALD,  will  jointly  publish  one  gigantic  edition  on  October 
3()th  for  tbeir  combined  circulation  .  .  .  presenting  the  dramatic  picture  of  the 
nation's  most  fabulous  metropolitan  area — The  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Urban  Complex. 

This  unquestioned  journalistic  ‘  first",  history  making  in  its  concept,  offers  built-in 
readership  appeal  adding  substantial  impact  to  your  advertising.  To  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  families,  it  will  be  a  radical  departure  ...  a  personification  of  the 
“New  Texas"  of  modern,  responsible,  forward-looking  leadership. 

Reserve  space  now!  This  unprecedented  joint  edition,  going  to  over  4I4.()(X)  sub¬ 
scribers,  gives  you  a  prime  opportunity  for  reaching  the  largest  market  in  the  South 
...  a  TRIPLE  BH.LION  DOLLAR  MARKET!  Stake  out  a  claim  to  your  share! 


F(f  (oniplete  informa¬ 
tion,  deodline  and 
rolt,  write  or  (oil  tho 
Fort  Worth  STAR 
TELEGRAM,  ottention: 
Rolph  Roy  or  Jock 
Compboll. 

for  August  13,  1960 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telei 


without  the  use  of  schemes,  premiums  or  contests 
"Just  a  good  newspaper" 


CIRCLLATION 


Paid-in- Advance  Subs 
Promoted  by  Drivers 

By  Evert  B.  Person 

Atwt.  PuMitther,  Il^nUi  Ro^a  (Calif.)  Press  De’mm'ral 


We  try  to  discourage  paid-in¬ 
advance  subscriptions,  due  to 
the  additional  work  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  accounting  department. 
However,  the  motor  route 
drivers  prefer  paid-in-advance, 
so  they  promote  it.  If  they  pick 
up  any  accounts  in  the  field, 
they  turn  in  the  list  to  the 
cashier,  who  prepares  the  forms 
which  we  use  in  our  simplified 
system.  It  is  working  very  well. 

We  use  a  four-part  form, 
which  is  on  NCR  paper.  It  has 
one  receipt  for  the  customer; 
one  for  the  carrier;  one  for  the 
ojfice,  to  be  filed  numerically, 
and  another  office  copy  to  be 
placed  in  the  file  which  is  used 
for  all  posting.  The  name,  route 
number,  address,  date  of  trans¬ 
action,  city  and  amount  of 
money  received  are  noted  on  ap¬ 
propriate  spaces.  Also  noted  are 
the  dates  for  the  paper  to  start 
and  stop;  when  payment  is  not 


made  for  the  first  of  the  month 
to  the  first  of  another  month, 
the  pro-rated  amount  in  dollai’s 
and  cents  is  entered  for  the 
fii-st  month  and  the  last  month. 
There  is  also  a  column  on  this 
form  for  noting  how  much  is 
paid  to  the  carrier  in  case  of 
back  pay,  and  the  date  when 
the  carrier  was  paid.  There  are 
four  horizontal  columns  for  the 
date  start  and  date  stop,  etc.,  so 
that  during  the  peric^  of  the 
payment  we  may  make  notes  to 
advance  the  stop  date  due  to 
temporary  stops  for  vacations, 
etc. 

Hole  Per  Month 

Across  the  very  top  of  the 
form  are  pimched  12  holes, 
under  which  the  name  of  the 
month  is  shown.  The  hole  is 
punched  for  the  month  in  which 
the  subscription  is  to  stop.  At 
the  end  of  each  month,  a  steel 


Wise  Publishers  Agree 


Ideas  get  Outmoded  too! 

Have  you  talked  to  anyone  who's  used 
Whitlock's  services  recently?  Ever  let  a  Whit¬ 
lock  man  tell  you  his  story? 

You  know  it's  good  business  to  keep  your 
ideas  up  to  date.  That's  why  we  suggest  you 
let  us  explain  our  latest,  time-proven  ways 
for  boosting  circulation  and  profits. 

Whitlock 

and  Company,  Inc. 

7425  Lake  Street  '  River  Forest,  IllinoiB 

46  Years  Of  Successful  Circulation  Promotion  ,  | 


rod  is  inserted  through  the  holes,  Star-News — to  as.Si.-  -ant  circa^ 
and  the  forms  which  expire  in  tion  manager,  Poir  tna  (Calif.) 
that  month  drop  out  and  the  Progress  -  Bulletin,  succeedia* 
ones  which  continue  stay  in.  All  Don  Freeman,  ne  w  with  Log 
starts  for  the  month  are  kept  Angeles  (Calif.)  T'mes  circnla. 
in  the  back  of  each  carrier’s  file,  tion  department, 
so  they  can  be  added  up  at  the  *  * 

end  of  the  month.  This  elimi-  John  QuiNN,  Porf/ond  (Or*  i 
nates  the  need  of  making  a  Oregon  Journal  —  to  circuli- 
physical  count  of  all  the  cards  manager,  SacranuiOt 

in  the  file,  together  with  check-  (Calif.)  Union. 
ing  the  dates  for  starting  and  ^ 

When  this  count  is  made,  the  Vernon^  Hamoii  Plans 
information  is  entered  on  a  ledg-  To  Retire  from  ABC 
er  card.  The  columns  on  the  p 

ledger  card  are  headed:  date,  Hanson,  veteran  ABC 


cards  baUnce  forward,  ^ops  research  director,  plans  to 
starts,  canls  balance,  number  of  Jan.  1,  1961,  James  N 

canls  ful  rate,  rate,  total  ful  ghryock,  president  and  manaJ: 
rate,  total  partial  payments,  and  AuditBu- 

lalance.  Circulations  announced 

When  posting  these  ledger  Mr.  Hanson  will  continue  with 
cards,  the  cards  balance  from  aBC  until  then  as  consultant - 
the  previous  month  is  picked  up.  Business  Publication  Reports, 
and  the  card’s  balance  forward;  He  will  work  with  R.  W.  Rob- 
then  the  stops  and  starts  are  erts,  manager.  Business  Pnbli- 
entered  and  give  a  new  card  cation  Analyses,  who  now  as- 
balance.  The  number  of  cards  at  sumes  full  responsibility  for  r^ 
full  rate  is  the  card’s  balance  view  of  all  business  classifics- 
forward  minus  the  stops.  This  agreements  among  ABC 

figure  is  held  in  the  machine  business  publication  members 
and  automatically  printe;  then  assure  that  business  analyses 

the  rate  is  entered  and  it  prints  of  optimum  usefulness  to 
the  total  full  rate  in  dollars  and  advertisers,  advertising  ages- 
cents.  Then  all  the  stops  are  business  publicatiou. 

added  up  by  card  individually  on  Mr.  Hanson  joined  the  Audit 
the  pro-rate,  after  which  all  the  Bureau  of  Circulations  in  1M5 
starts  are  added  up  on  the  pro-  j^gj^  auditom 

rate.  The  total  dollars  and  cents  Hg 

was  appointed  to  the  execu- 
IS  pnnted  under  total  partial  ^jyg  staff  as  chief  house  auditor 
payments,  and  the  machine  auto-  then  became  manigw 

matically  adds  together  the  _  Publisher’s  Statement  Ik- 
total  full  rate  and  the  total  par-  partment,  which  he  headed  for 
tial  paymente,  to  give  the  j^^ny  years.  He  became 
balance  due.  Then  the  machine  director  in  1955. 

accounting  bookkeeper  merely  Mr.  Hanson  states  that  be 
has  to  pick  up  the  balance  on  practicing  as  a  publia- 

the  card  when  she  posts  the  tion  consultant  serving  businen 
carrier  stetement.  A  control  publications  and  magazines, 
card  will  be  kept  in  front  of  the 
led^fer.  ^ 

This  also  makes  it  easy  tor  TTirice  Weekly 

the  auditor  to  make  a  physical  Toronto 

rundown  of  the  total  amount  of  The  Trenton  (Ont.)  Trenton- 
money  being  held  in  the  paid-  (on,  twice  weekly  paper  with 
in-advance  account.  The  rod  5,300  circulation,  has  bougdit  iti 
would  be  run  through  the  hole  competitor,  the  Trenton  Cournr- 
for  each  month,  and  a  physical  Advocate,  circulation  2^00  twice 
check  made  on  each  group  of  weekly.  The  Trentonian  will 
cards— merely  counting  the  publish  thrice  weekly.  The  Tret- 
number  of  cards  paid  for  each  tonian  was  founded  as  a  weekly 
month.  In  other  words,  it  would  in  1956.  The  Courier-Advocate 
not  require  analyzing  each  card,  was  formed  earlier  by  a  merger 
•  *  *  of  two  weekly  papers. 


PERSONAL  NOTES 


55  INEA  E<litors 


CARL  H.  SMiTH-from  car-  gee  Mr.  K 

rier  sales  manager  in  the  state 

circulation  department  to  state  Fifty-five  small  town  newspa- 
circulation  manager,  Omaha  per  publishers  and  editors 
(Neb.)  World-Herald,  succeed-  going  on  a  22-day  trip  to  ei^t 
ing  Michael  Tynan,  now  cir-  European  capitals,  includiw 
culation  director,  Miami  (Fla.)  Moscow,  Warsaw,  Prague  aw 
Herald.  East  Berlin. 

*  *  The  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 

ciation  arranged  the  tour.  Int^ 
Tom  Lemmon,  former  cir-  views  are  planned  with  Soviet 
culation  -  promotion  manager.  Premier  Khrushchev  and  Frenek 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Independent,  President  de  Gaulle. 
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ABC  Special 
Kit  Gees  Out 
To  Dailies 

Chicago 

Publisher  members  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
are  getting  an  extensive  array 
of  educational  and  promotional 
materials  to  help  them  mer¬ 
chandise  their  ABC-audited  cir¬ 
culations. 

The  1960  Promotion  Package 
—actually  there  are  four  com¬ 
plete  package.'^,  each  individual¬ 
ized  for  specific  media  member 
groups — is  an  added  service  to 
ABC  publishers,  provided  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  requests  for  materials 
to  aid  them  in  expressing  their 
circulation  values. 


Enquirer  Profits 
Mure  Than  Double 

Cincinnati 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  net  prof¬ 
its  for  the  nine  months  ended 
June  30,  were  reported  as  $1,- 
001,962,  compared  with  $481,- 
444  for  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.  Nine-month  earnings  are 
equal  to  $2.39  a  share.  For  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier  earn¬ 
ings  were  equal  to  $1.24.  Pro¬ 
vision  for  F^eral  income  taxes 
for  the  just-ended  nine  months 
jumped  to  $1,040,500  from  $537.- 
450  a  year  ago. 

Net  profit  for  the  quarter 
ended  June  30  was  $400,362  com¬ 
pared  with  $247,417  in  the  same 
period  a  year  ago. 

Directors  declared  a  quarterly 
dividend  of  30  cents  a  share  on 
common  stock,  payable  Sept.  30. 


Agency  Urged 
On  Propoganda 

San  Francisco 

The  creation  of  a  government 
propaganda  agency  with  cabinet 
status  is  urged  by  Daniel  H. 
Lewis,  a  former  Foreign  Service 
officer  and  president  of  Johnson 
&  Lewis,  Inc.,  Advertising. 

The  cold  war  has  been  lost 
principally  because  the  U.  S. 
has  never  made  any  coordinated 
attempt  to  inform  free  peoples 
of  the  Soviet  danger,  Mr.  Lewis 
declared. 

He  proposes  an  agency  com¬ 
posed  of  top  professional  talent. 
Recruits  able  to  think  in  terms 
of  slogans,  skilled  in  writing  and 
with  an  understanding  of  the 
basics  of  mass  persuasion  should 


be  sent  overseas  with  specific 
plans  for  action,  he  has  sug¬ 
gested. 

Mr.  Lewis  advanced  his  pro¬ 
posal  in  a  page  in  the  New  York 
Times.  For  action,  he  suggested 
the  pages  be  sent  to  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon. 

The  ad  resulted  in  2,000  favor¬ 
able  responses  in  Mr.  Nixon’s 
office  while  400  were  received 
here,  Mr.  Lewis  advised. 

• 

Questions  for  Ike 

Parade  magazine  is  appealing 
to  its  readers  to  send  in  ques¬ 
tions  they  would  like  President 
Eisenhower  to  answer  in  his 
memoirs.  Parade  invited  its 
readers  to  put  one  question  on 
a  single  sheet  of  paper.  These 
questions  will  be  collated  and 
the  results  passed  on  to  the 
White  House. 


Gel  13  Ads 


Available  to  publisher  mem¬ 
bers  are  a  total  of  13  prepared 
advertisements  and  13  two-color 
direct  mail  folders. 

Sections  of  the  Promotion 
Package  also  contain  complete 
editorials,  editorial  fillers,  and 
editorial  themes  based  on  audited 
circulation  values;  an  exchange 
of  ideas  and  techniques  used  by 
members  in  expressing  their  cir¬ 
culation  story;  a  summary  re¬ 
view  of  a  series  of  depth  inter¬ 
views  on  media  buying  prac¬ 
tices  and  the  use  of  audited 
circulation  data  in  media  sales 
programs ;  and  brief  background 
information  on  the  audited  cir¬ 
culation  movement  and  purpose 
and  function  of  the  Audit 
Bureau. 

A  special  section  in  the  Pro¬ 
motion  Package  gives  complete 
information  about  the  annual 
ABC  Awards  Competition.  An 
idea  file  shows  reproductions  of 
Award-winning  entries  since 
1957  for  each  of  the  eleven 
competition  categories. 


Special  for  Newspapers 


Each  of  the  two  individualized 
packages  for  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  contains  a  specially  pre¬ 
pared  merchandising  calendar. 
Noted  on  the  calendar  are  more 
than  450  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
holidays,  retail  promotional 
events,  traditional  retail  sale 
events,  circulation  promotion 
ideas,  and  linage  builder  sug¬ 
gestions. 


The  1960  Promotion  Package 
tor  ABC  business  publication 
members  includes  a  four-page 
folder  which  explains  the  infor- 
’^ion  in  ABC  reports  and  how 
thm  information  is  used.  The 
daily  newspaper  package  will 
copies  of  the  booklet,  “An 
ABC  Guide  to  Daily  Newspaper 
Reports,”  available  to  members. 


the 

most 

ECONOMICAL 

mat 

your 

newspaper 

can 

use 

is 

ONE-PIECE 


#  Eliminates  the  need  for  hand-packingi 

#  Saves  production  time  .  .  .  production  costsl 


SDPfllFlOIIG 


NO-PACK-MAT 


Write  today  for  demonstration  in  your  plant. 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  551  FIFTH  AVE.  PHONE:  MU  7-2950 
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Puts  Colleagues 
In  Sports  Cartoon 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Staff  Cartoonist  William  N. 
Canfield  of  the  Newark  News 
has  found  a  handy  source  for 
different  faces  to  use  in  his  daily 
sports  cartoons  —  members  of 
the  news  staff. 

Since  last  Fall,  when  he  first 
drew  a  caricature  of  Herb 
Stutz,  scholastic  sports  writer, 
in  a  cartoon  on  high  school  foot¬ 
ball,  Canfield’s  pen  and  brush 
have  portrayed  the  salient  fea¬ 
tures  of  some  20  staffers. 

“After  the  first  one,”  Mr. 
Canfield  said,  “I  was  encouraged 
to  put  others  in.  It’s  been  kind 
of  a  morale  builder  among  the 
staff  and  I’ve  heard  of  all  kinds 
of  reactions. 

“Some  ask  for  the  original 
cartoons,”  he  said,  “and  I  oblige 
when  possible.  I’ve  also  received 
friendly  comment  in  letters  from 
public  relations  men  who  recog¬ 
nize  people  in  the  drawings.” 

Generally,  he  said,  he  puts 
reporters  in  cartoons  dealing 
with  their  respective  sports 
beats,  but  he  also  has  gone  into 
the  city  room  to  do  sketches  of 
Managing  Editor  Henry  Coit, 
City  Editor  Harry  Anderson 


and  various  reporters  and  desk 
men. 

Mr.  Canfield,  39,  joined  the 
News  art  staff  in  1946  after 
four  years  in  the  Navy.  Before 
World  War  II,  he  was  staff 
cartoonist  for  Racing  Form. 

• 

Radio  Station  Pays 
Respects  to  Daily 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  was 
credited  with  having  performed 
a  valuable  service  in  bringing 
to  light  some  questionable  land 
acquisitions  in  Kane  County  by 
the  Turnpike  Commission,  in 
editorial  comment  by  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WTAX,  Springfield,  Ill. 

As  a  result  of  the  four-day 
series  carried  by  the  Daily 
News,  disclosing  questionable 
practices  by  a  state .  senator 
while  he  headed  the  Toll  High¬ 
way  Commission’s  Advisory 
Committee,  WTAX  commented 
editorially,  in  part: 

“The  influence  of  newspapers 
in  putting  through  programs 
they  favor  or  in  electing  candi¬ 
dates  they  support  is  frequently 
disappointing  to  those  who 
preach  the  power  of  the  press. 
But  the  influence  of  alert  news¬ 
papers,  or  other  news  media,  in 
protecting  the  public  interest  by 
exposing  shenanigans  of  all 
sorts  is  tremendous.” 


On  the  outside  trying  to  listen  in?  It's  easy  to  break 
thru  the  silence  barrier  with  a  subscription  to  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Informative,  inspirational,  E  &  P  covers 
the  industry  you  should  understand  —  thoroughly! 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City .  Zone ....  State .  . . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

$6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10j00 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


More  About  Modifiers 


Limiting  adjectives  are  often  used  in  a  way  that  has 
an  ambiguous  effect,  especially  in  writing  where  con¬ 
cision  is  desired  at  the  apparent  expense  of  exactness. 

“His  labor  turnover  is  nominal,  and  he  is  proud  of 
the  loyalty  of  his  nonunion  employees.”  This  may  sound 
as  if  the  man  had  two  kinds  of  employees,  union  and 
nonunion,  and  as  if  only  the  nonunion  ones  were  loyal. 
In  this  instance,  however,  all  the  employees  were  non¬ 
union,  and  the  writer  should  have  put  it:  “He  is  proud 
of  the  loyalty  of  his  employees,  who  are  nonunion.” 

“The  reception  was  held  in  Mrs.  Nelson’s  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  home.”  Does  Mrs.  Nelson  have  homes  elsewhere, 
as  this  seems  to  suggest?  If  not,  it  would  better  be  “in 
Mrs.  Nelson’s  home,  in  San  Francisco.”  (“in  Mrs.  Nel¬ 
son’s  home  in  San  Francisco— omitting  the  comma— 
would  be  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the  example.) 

It  is  undesirable,  for  the  same  reason,  to  write  “Bur¬ 
glars  invaded  the  424  W.  Oak  home  of  A1  Fresco  last 
night.”  Since  this  was  Fresco’s  only  home,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  say  “the  home  of  A1  Fresco,  at  424  W. 
Oak,  Last  night.” 

Unnatural  placement  of  modifiers  also  appears  in 
other  contexts:  “Receipts  were  25  per  cent  ahead  of  the 
same  1954  month.”  This  is  disagreeably  unidiomatic; 
better,  the  same  month  in  19SU. 

“The  speaker  cited  Prof.  A.  M.  Low,  Britain’s  inven¬ 
tive  version  of  Thomas  A.  Edison.”  Here  the  adjective 
inventive  has  been  dragged  in  to  tip  the  reader  off  as 
to  the  basis  for  the  comparison,  but  the  effect  is  to  say 
that  Edison  was  not  inventive.  A  piece  about  the  use 
of  television  to  train  teachers  spoke  of  the  program’s 
electronic  objective.  Here  the  adjective  is  not  mislead¬ 
ing,  but  merely  obtrusive  and  silly,  which  may  also  be 
said  of  inventive  in  the  foregoing  example. 

Redundancy  is  evident  in  the  useless  repetition  of 
limiting  modifiers.  Once  a  man  has  been  identified  as  a 
hotel  porter,  he  should  be  referred  to  as  the  porter 
rather  than  the  hotel  porter.  (This  is  not  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  discouraging  the  use  of  he  or  him  when  possi¬ 
ble.)  The  examples  that  follow  illustrate  other  instances 
of  excessive  identification.  The  descriptives  that  should 
be  omitted  are  in  italics: 

“George  Jones  was  found  guilty  of  second-degree  mur¬ 
der  today.  A  jury  composed  of  seven  men  and  five  women 
returned  the  second-degree  verdict  after  five  hours.  The 
second-degree-murder  conviction  carries  a  penalty  of  five 
years  to  life.” 

“A  dinner  will  be  held  Sunday  at  7  p.m.  Reservations 
for  the  dinner  may  be  made  by  telephone.” 

It  is  a  mark  of  an  undeveloped  style  purposelessly  to 
review  or  sum  up  or  restate  what  has  just  been  said. 
Summaries  should  be  made  deliberately,  with  a  view  to 
assisting  the  reader,  and  should  not  betray  fuzzy-minded- 
ness  in  the  writer,  as  in  these  instances: 

“He  became  pastor  of  the  church  when  it  was  com¬ 
pleted  two  years  ago.  Prior  to  accepting  the  pastorate, 
he  was  a  student.”  Better:  “Before  that,  he  was  a 
student.” 

“They  tried  to  break  a  safe  out  of  a  500-pound  block 
of  concrete.  Failing  to  free  the  safe  from  the  concrete, 
they  fled.”  Better:  “Failing,  they  fled.” 

“Sixteen  people  were  killed  in  a  tragic  crush  on  New 
Year’s  Day.  Those  victims  were  killed  when  a  trem«»- 
dous  crowd  surged  across  a  narrow  bridge.”  Better:  “Six¬ 
teen  people  were  killed  in  a  tragic  crush  on  New  Year’s 
Day  when  a  tremendous  crowd  surged  across  a  narrow 
bridge.” 


uNo.laOr . 
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everything  you  can,  and  be  able 
to  tackle  anything  that  comes 
your  way.” 

Miss  Vineberg  maintains  that 
any  language  one  acquires  is  an 
advantage,  but  adds  “So  is 
anything  you  acquire.” 

She  feels  that  anyone  plan¬ 
ning  to  go  into  newspaper  work 
should  get  a  job  on  a  small  daily 
first.  “You  can’t  really  know 
what  a  thing  is  like  until  you 
do  it.  And  you  have  to  work  a 
newspaper  to  be  sure  you  want 
to  do  it.” 


Dusty  Vineberg 

{Continued  irom  page  38) 


works  9  a.ni.  to  5  p.m.,  Tues¬ 
days  through  Fridays.  Satur¬ 
days,  she  slips  onto  the  rewrite 
desk  at  7  a.in.  and  (|uits  at  3 
p.m.  She  has  Sundays  and  Mon¬ 
days  free. 

Three  woniem  comprise  the 
distaff  corps  of  the  Star’s  city 
desk.  One,  who  speaks  fiuent 
French,  handles  the  University 
of  Montreal  almost  exclusively; 
a  second  works  with  youth 
news;  the  third.  Miss  Vineberg, 
roams  the  area  for  everything 
else. 

*  *  * 

TRAINING  NEEDED — There 
are  two  courses  in  college  open 
to  aspiring  news  feature- 
writers,  .Miss  Vineberg  main¬ 
tains. 

One  is  to  specialize  in  a 
particular  area  such  as  art, 
engineering  or  economics.  The  Next  month  —  Bill  Thompson, 
second  is  to  “take  as  wide  a  .Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press 
subject-range  as  possible,  read  bureau  chief. 


SATISFACTIONS  —  “I  love 
Montreal,”  Miss  Vineberg 
states,  “and  my  work  takes  me 
into  every  corner  of  the  city;  to 
the  harbor  and  its  ships,  to  the 
mountains,  into  suburbs,  parks, 
stores,  schools,  homes  and  ho¬ 
tels,  Just  as  a  carpenter  gets 
satisfaction  from  making  a 
table,  I  get  it  out  of  making  a 
story.” 


Why  do  soft  V  drinl 
appear  in  your 
food  section? 


Simple:  Carbonated  beverages  are  food  items,  recognized  as 
such  by  a  host  of  people,  including  members  of  your  own 
advertising  department. 

Take  your  readers,  for  example.  They  buy  billions  of  bottles 
annually  in  food  stores,  and  accord  them  a  well-deserved  place 
on  the  family  dining  table.  Why? 

Because  they’re  becoming  more  and  more  aware  that  carbo- 
nation  increases  the  flow  of  gastric  juices  in  the  stomach  for 
better  digestion.  There’s  healthful  nourishment  and  energy 
in  their  average  100  calories  per  8  ounce  drink.  The  liquid 
intake  helps  maintain  the  body’s  fluid  balance. 

Governmental  authorities  agree  ...  the  first  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  act  of  1906  and  the  still  current  Federal  Food. 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  classify  bottled  carbonated 
beverages  as  food  items.  So  do  all  State  food  laws.  Bottled 
carbonated  beverages  are: 

•  bottled  by  modern  food  manufacturing  methods, 
under  rigidly  controlled  conditions. 

•  distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  other  foods. 

•  sold  in  volume  by  all  food  stores. 

•  purchased  by  the  consumer  along  with  other  gro¬ 
cery  items  . . .  mostly  for  consumption  at  home. 

The  independent,  small  local  businessmen  in  your  community 
who  bottle  carbonated  beverages,  and  advertise  them  on 
your  food  pages,  are  an  integral  part  of  the  important  food 
products  industry.  They  are  always  ready  to  talk  with  your 
news  or  business  reporters  about  any  aspect  of  their  business 
or  products. 

American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Whatever  promotes  progress  in  your  community  .  .  .  promotes  progress 
for  your  community  bottlers.  Whatever  adversely  ^ects  community 
progress  .  .  .  adversely  affects  the  bottlers  in  your  community. 


the  extra  touch — Mis*  Vineberg  gives  her  blood  for  the  profession, 
•nd  explains:  "This  illustrates  the  dangers  of  over-exposure  to  the  Red 
Cross,  Red  Feather,  charities,  etc.,  which  are  part  of  my  beat.  You  lose 
your  detachment,  your  carefully  cultivated  objectivity!  And  you  really 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing." 
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PLBUC  RELATIONS  t 

Latest  PR  Portrait 
Is  Honest  Picture 

David  Finn,  president  of  public  relations  in  our  day  into 
Ruder  &  Finn,  Inc.,  is  author  an  intellectual,  moral  and  crea- 
of  “Public  Relations  and  Man-  tive  challenge  characteristic  of 
agfement,”  scheduled  for  publica-  a  ffreat  pioneering  venture,”  is 
tion  Aug.  22  by  Reinhold  Pub-  the  final  sentence  in  the  170- 


lishing  Corp. 

In  his  spare  time,  Mr.  Finn 
is  also  an  artist.  He  has  al- 


page  book  that  sells  for  $4.50. 

“Public  Relations  and  Man¬ 
agement”  can  be  read  in  a  few 


ready  held  a  one-man  show  at  hours.  It  also  should  be  kept 
the  Harrison-Blum  Galleries,  close  to  the  hand  of  those  re- 
New  York.  A  portrait  he  painted  sponsible  for  corporate  public 
of  his  daughter  “Kathy”  was  relations  programs,  for  frequent 
recently  reproduced  in  the  Sun-  reference,  to  keep  what  is  so 
day  rotogravure  section  of  the  far  available  and  discovered 


New  York  News. 


useful  and  more  thaa  just  ex- 


Mr.  Finn  admitted  this  week  citement. 
that  as  a  result  of  this  pub-  It  is  certainly  honest  and  true 
licity,  impressive  as  it  was,  he  that,  as  Mr.  Finn  writes,  “the 
did  not  expect  to  become  famous  way  a  company  pictures  itself 


as  an  artist  over  night. 


graphically  —  in  advertise- 


But  I’m  having  a  lot  of  fun,”  office  or  plant  appear- 


he  laughed. 

In  oils.  Artist  Finn  is  an  ab¬ 
stract  impressionist.  On  his 


ance,  product  design  or  letter¬ 
heads  —  is  as  important  to  its 
reputation  as  the  policies  it 
makes  and  the  way  it  communi- 


typewriter  writing  about  PR,  t^em.”  Just  as  honestly. 


he  is  a  realist.  For  those  in  man¬ 
agement  who  read  his  book 
he  has  drawn  an  honest  por¬ 
trait  of  a  craft  which  he  con- 


and  research  centers.” 

On  Verge  of  Diwovery 

“This  sense  of  being  on  the 
verge  of  discovery  has  created 
a  growing  excitement  which  is 


opposes  than  a  J  >matie  critic  I 
can  be  won  over  write  a  coth  I 
plimentary  revie\.  of  a  play  h*  | 

doesn’t  like.  ...  I 

Reporter’s  P’ m  liology  f 

“The  psycholog  -  of  the  ^ 

porter  has  been  ti.e  subject  of 
several  interesting  studies  by 
social  scientists.  H;‘  is  influence! 
by  what  some  ha\  o  called  sec¬ 
ondary  audiences  —  his  editor,  ■ 
friends  or  key  members  of  hh 
reader  public  who  are  outspoka 
about  their  opinions.  When  he 
writes,  he  thinks  about  these 
people  and  imagines  their  re 
action  to  his  storj’.  This  influ¬ 
ences  the  tone  of  his  writing  and 
the  emphasis  he  gives  to  the  !■ 
events  about  which  he  writes  I 
He  is  also  influenced  by  his  per-  | 
sonal  inclinations  as  an  indirid- 
ual.” 

Mr.  Finn  gives  definite  and  i 


lects  enough  information  to  sonal  inclinations  as  an  indirid- 
write  a  book,  making  certain  ual.” 
the  information  is  accurate  and 

reliable,  and  Clearing  up  any  ^eommendations  on 

contradictions  in  fact  which  relations  adverti^ 

come  from  different  accounts,  corporate  communica- 

No  important  phases  of  past  or 

present  activities  of  the  com-  activities. 

pany  are  omitted  from  his  re-  .  .  i..  , 

port.  .  .  .  He  asks  endless  ques-  real  warts  of  his  honest 


Mr.  Finn  admits: 

“Totally  lacking  in  the  field 
of  public  relations,  however,  is 


eludes  is  “constantly  groping,  a  systematic  approach  to  knowl- 
trying  to  find  out  what  lies  be-  “^her 

hind  the  things  that  public  re-  The^  "\ethod- 

...  j  .  •  1.  T  ology  to  play  the  role  of  logic 

lations  men  do  which  they  them-  historical  precedent  in  law 

selves  cannot  quite  understand;  or  the  role  of  science  in  medi- 
trying  to  find  a  bridge  between  cine.  Therefore,  the  practice  is 
public  relations  activities  and  still  based  largely  on  individual 
the  work  being  done  in  the  be-  experience.  Each  practitioner 
havioral  sciences  in  universities  learns  the  techniques  by  employ¬ 


ing  them  himself,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  is  hard  to  transfer  effec¬ 
tively.” 

No  Worker 

Mr.  Finn  makes  no  effort  to 


tions  and  makes  endless  notes  portrait  emerge  in  his  chapter 
in  an  effort  to  become  familiar  eva  uating  PR  effectivenen 
with  overall  operation.”  makes  the  frank  admiMk* 

T  ^  ■  that  “some  of  the  great  ideu 

In  photography,  too  he  “tries  seem  to  hair 

to  get  newsworthy  shots.  He  at- 

tempts  to  depict  what  is  human  experts.”  Barrels  of 

interesting  and  unusual  about  ^a^ish  into  files,  aad 

the  company  its  products  and  whether  or  not  tbe 

the  people  who  manage  it.  company  profited? 

From  facts  gathered,  the  PR 

counsel  constructs  a  program  Three  ‘Tangible  Anchors' 
theme  which  Mr.  Finn  describes  establishes  thne 

as  the  instrument  by  which  a  ..tangible  anchors  in  an  otlle^ 
public  posture  is  established,  pitifully  amorphous  field- 

through  which  experts  respected  the  prseti- 

by  the  community  applaud  the  tioner  is  “top  level  counsel”  and 
company  and  what  it  stands  ..succeeds  in  getting  the  coo- 
tor.  _ _ 


Hits  ‘Buckshot’  Technique 


pany  to  do  many  things  i^idi 
everybody  agrees  ought  to  get 
done  but  which  somehow  do  not 
get  done  without  him;  (2)  who 


_ 4.U  i.-  .f  over-sell  PR.  He  admits  frankly 

transforming  the  practice  of  ^j^^t  “while  it  is  true  that  in 

.  rare  instances  PR  has  been  able 
—  to  do  miraculous  things  for  new 

A  w  d  I  lx  AK  L  I  iA  w  business  enterprises,  it  can  be 

.  .  ,  fatal  to  pin  ones  hopes  on  such 

expanding  iMealfh  a  miracle.” 

Offers  O pporf unifies  Very  human  are  PR  counsel- 

lors.  Mr.  Finn  says  they  are 
Invostioat*  th«  development*  “usually  friendly,  likeable  and 

1”.  relatively  unselfconscious;  they 

creased  population,  Induitrlei  ,,  ...  , 

development,  high  standard  are  seldom  perfectionists  or  ab- 

Mcc^s  S"‘‘ow  MO  “u!‘ s"  intellectual  types.” 

Sn7  have*V>oo!ooo.OM  KiSd  Although  he  himself  has  never 
in  Australia.  Deen  a  newspaper  reporter,  Mr. 

To  kssp  In  touch  with  msrksting,  I  Finn  in  several  places  through- 

a^*lB^$trsiia'rMd^  dfepfclt  the  book  emphasizes  the 

I  reportorial  abilities  a  good  PR 
I  counsel  must  possess. 

“To  make  an  effective  analy- 
r-eu.w  /.rwishu,  sis  the  consultant  acts  as  a  re- 

«  .  ...  II  B  so  porter  whose  assigrnment  is  to 

konuel  Subseription  to  U.  S.  $8  ^  ...  C-  .  „ 

,  write  a  definitive  history  of  the 

15  Hosditea  St.,  Sydooy,  Asttrollo  „  ,  «r,l 

_ _  _  company,  he  writes.  He  coi- 


HEWSPAPnWS 


Editors  everywhere  will  ap-  get  done  without  him ;  (2)  who  . 
preciate  Mr.  Finn’s  admonition  material  is  found  that  maIll*^  I 
in  regard  to  lists  compiled  for  ment  finds  useful  in  conductnf 
mailing  out  releases  for  publica-  its  affairs  —  merchandising  tie 
tion.  “The  editorial  interest  of  pR  program;  and  (3)  whai  ; 
the  publications  must  be  pro-  “management  executives  feel  ‘ 
fessionally  assessed  to  avoid  that  PR  activity  has  hdped 
omissions  and  also  to  make  sure  them  gain  corporate  dignity  asd 
that  editors  are  not  flooded  with  self-respect,  and  that  it  will  be  * 
material  that  they  cannot  use,”  their  stalwart  guardian  against 
is  his  advice.  “The  latter  error  any  and  all  attacks  which  com- 
is  as  bad  as  the  former  and  petition  may  direct  at  them  in 
probably  is  made  more  frequent-  the  future.” 
ly  by  practitioners  who  believe  *  *  * 

that  a  buckshot  technique  will  _ _ 

be  the  most  effective.  One's  wel-  "-I™™  TO 
come  can  be  worn  thin  by  wast-  Effective  Sept.  6,  Donald  E. 
ing  editors’  time  with  informa-  Lynch  will  become  executive  (t 
tion  that  is  irrelevant  to  their  rector  of  the  Public  Relatiow 
publications.  .  .  .  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  sll^ 

“In  copy  with  the  editor  as  ceeding  Shirley  D.  Smith,  re 
a  third  party  the  practitioner  tiring  for  reasons  of  health.  Mr. 
must  respect  his  independence  Smith  will,  however,  continue  « 
of  judgment.  ...  A  newspaper-  as  consultant  at  national  head¬ 
man  can  no  more  be  swayed  to  quarters,  375  Park  Ave.,  New 
support  a  corporate  cause  he  York. 
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Mr  Lynch  vas  most  recently  ciation — reactivated  Ben  Bezoff 
^r  of  public  relations  for  and  Company,  advertising  and 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insur-  public  relations  firm, 
ance  Co.,  Neva^'k,  N.  J.  He  has  *  *  * 


Si;  "andT-  '•ontrib'^ut^  art"  Thomas  D.  Jardinb,  circula- 
’toX  society's  “Public  Re-  t>on  promotion  man  promotion 
cles  to  tne  s>  f  and  public  service  department, 

lations  Joui-.a  p  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 

pated  in  seniina  ^  T’riftunc  —  to  public  relations 

ducted.  He  IS  au  P  manager.  North  Hollywood 

Relation  for  Insurance  Com-  j  Fernando  Valley 

panies,”  publi>hed  in  1958.  Thnes. 

Prior  to  entering  PR,  he  was  ‘  «  *  « 

a  member  of  the  Associated  Robhit  C.  Will,  formerly  a 
Press  staffs  in  Denver  and  reporter,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Nashville,  and  in  1941  was  a  Times  —  to  account  executive, 
feature  writer  for  the  Chicago  Angeles  office,  Harshe-Rot- 

Sun.  man,  Inc.,  a  public  relations 

Rea  W.  Smith,  PRSA  office  firm, 

manager  for  the  past  three  *  *  ♦ 

years,  has  lieen  nam^  assistant  Kenncth  Gregory,  formerly 
to  the  executive  director.  Associated  Press  news  editor, 

«  «  *  Detroit,  and  more  recently  man- 

\(’.COlI.NT  ager  of  Ford  Motor  Company’s 

news  department  —  to  man- 

Donyfiake  Foods,  Inc.,  has  re-  ager.  Ford’s  southern  public 
tained  Communicators,  Inc.,  as  relations  office.  Atlanta,  Ga., 
PR  counsel.  succeeding  Havtis  Holmes,  now 

*  «  •  manager  of  the  North  Central 

•buffet  &  BANTER  (XUB’  P^^***^  Relations  Office,  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Public  Relations  Club  of  New  *  ♦  • 

York,  known  unofficially  as  the  Francis  W.  Newton,  Oris- 
“Buffet  &  Banter  Club,”  will  tano  Associates,  and  formerly 
hold  luncheons  Tuesdays  and  with  city  desk,  Milton  (Pa.) 
Thursdays  at  13  E.  55th  St.  Evening  Standard  —  to  public 
Miss  Juliet  Bridgman,  Central  relations  department,  G.  M. 
Public  Relations  Inc.,  organized  Basford  Company,  New  York, 
the  group.  The  admissions  com-  John  Paluszek,  Bernard  Ralin 
mittee:  John  M.  K.  Abbott  and  and  Associates,  and  formerly  on 
William  R.  Hart,  New  York  editorial  staff.  Petroleum  Week 
Life  Insurance  Co.;  Edward  —  to  Basford  public  relations 
Maher,  National  Association  of  .staff. 

Manufacturers;  Ralph  Major,  •  •  * 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os-  p,o„.„n  V. 


(Calif.)  San  Fernando  Valley 
Times. 


naruin^  i^ursune  «  ws-  RichaRD  E.  HaYES,  formerly 
tom;  Vernon  Pope,  The  Vernon  editorial  staff.  Salt  Lake 

Pope  Office;  and  John  T.  Thach-  city  (Utah)  Tribune-Telegram, 
er,  nc,  Inc.  Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula 

*  *  *  Herald,  and  Son  Francisco 

FISH  STORY  (Calif.)  Examiner,  and  more 

*  V.1-  i  recently  with  Bethlehem  Steel 

How  a  coast-to-coast  publicity  r-  „  >  n  a  n-  •  ■ 

.^11  «ii  iu  i-v.  Company  s  Pacific  Division  — 

program  will  fill  the  press  with  *1.  j-* 

_ _  1  to  news  bureau  editor.  Crown 

tuna  copy  in  free  news  columns  -7  n  u  1.  ’  ui- 

is  the  fish  story  being  told  the  ZeUerbach  Co^ration  s  public 
trade  by  the  InTematiLal  Tuna  department,  San  Fran- 

Fish  Association  of  Tokyo.  *  ♦  * 

R.  Sills  4  Co.,  Chi- 

‘ide  (Clif.)  Dia,  P„„  -  to 


has  set  the  “first  observance  of 


International  Tuna  Week  Sept,  "  representative  ■ 

It  nj  t>  TO,  «  -J-  *^1.  For  the  Utah  Copper  Division  of 

l&-^.  The  firm  is  sending  out 

stories,  recipes  and  photos,  in-  ^ennecott  Copper  Corporation.  , 
eluding  a  color  picture  of  a  tuna  *  *  *  | 

James  M.  Shea,  formerly 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  West  Coast  manager  of  the  ' 
paid  ads.  Weekly  Newspaper  Representa- 

*  *  *  tives,  Inc.  —  from  assistant  di- 

PERSONAL  NOTES  rector  of  public  services  to  di- 

Robekt  J.  Moses,  associate  rector  of  public  services  and  de¬ 
editor,  Marketing  Publications,  T 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cali-  ««rceeding  WnJ^.  L. 

fomia,  San  Francisco -to  di-  Thomson,  now  with  Univer- 
rector  of  public  relations,  Clark  Minnesota. 

College,  Vancouver,  Wash.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  Robert  H.  Schmidt  has  joined 

Bezoff,  managing  and  Theodore  R.  Sills  &  Co.,  as  ac- 

public  relations  director  of  the  count  executive.  He  was  former- 
Colorado  Motor  Carriers’  Asso-  ly  with  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates. 
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YOUR 


DEADUNE 

riMs  23r(j  annual 
writing  &  picture  competition 


Your  picture  or  story  about  commercial  aviation  can 
bring  you  prestige  and  cash  in  one  of  16  different 
categories  in  TWA’s  Writing  and  Picture  Competition. 

In  addition, you  oryour  publication  can  winTheStrebig- 
Dobben  Memorial  Award  for  1960 ...  a  rotating  trophy 
. . .  commemorative  plaque  and  extra  prize  money, tool 

Material  published  between  September  15, 1959  and 
September  15,  1960  is  eligible.  Entries  must  be  post¬ 
marked  by  midnight  of  September  15, 1960.  For  further 
details,  write  for  Competition  Entry  Rules,  TWA,  380 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York,  attention: 


Vice  President— Public  Relations 


KAsresr  coAsr-rO’Cauasr 

TWA 

THB  SUAgRUET  At  RUNE* 

»TWA  THE  SUPERJET  AIRLINE  is  a  ssrvics  mark  owned  exclusivaly  by  Trans  WorM  Airlines,  Inc 
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Keeps  me  in  constant  touch  with  newspapers 

.  .  .  says  Frank  Hakewill,  V.P.  in  Charge  of  Media,  Roche,  Rickerd  &  Cleary,  Inc. 


Frank  H.  Hakewill,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  media  director  of 
Roche,  Rickerd  &  Cleary,  Inc., 
Chicago,  is  one  of  the  Chicago 
deans  of  media  buying,  hav¬ 
ing  had  a  well-rounded  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  agency  busi¬ 
ness.  He  began  advertising 
work  with  Lord  &  Thomas, 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
service  department.  He  later 
spent  a  limited  time  as  news¬ 
paper  representative  for  West 
Coast  Hearst  Newspapers.  He 
joined  Roche  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany  shortly  after  it  was 
established.  Continuing  as  me¬ 
dia  director  for  that  agency 
and  its  successor  firm,  Roche, 
Rickerd  &  Cleary,  having 
charge  of  selection  and  evalu¬ 
ation  of  radio  and  television 
as  well  as  print  media.  During 
the  years  when  the  Roche 
agency  handled  the  Stude- 
baker  automobile  account,  Mr. 
Hakewell  controlled  and  super¬ 
vised  the  entire  Studebaker 
advertising  budget.  He  has  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  os  a  basic  medium. 


Do  you  read  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  Mr.  Hakewill? 

Yes  I  do  and  I  find  it  very  helpful  in  my  work  as  an 
agency  media  director.  I  always  give  the  weekly  issues 
a  general  perusal,  but  I  find  E&P  particularly  helpful  in 
presenting  new  trends  and  ideas  on  how  newspaper 
advertising  can  be  more  effective  for  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser.  E&P  keeps  me  in  constant  touch  with  the  latest 
developments  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

Does  anyone  else  in  your  department  read  E&P? 

Yes,  two  of  my  assistants  read  E&P  regularly  and  then 
the  issue  goes  into  a  permanent  file  where  the  issues  are 
often  called  for  to  furnish  information  on  some  particular 
situation  or  development. 

Do  you  read  the  newspaper  ads  in  Editor  &  Publisher? 

Yes  I  do  and  they  serve  to  help  me  indirectly  in  making 
decisions  concerning  the  scheduling  of  newspaper  ads. 
We  also  find  the  Year  Book  and  Market  Guide  especially 
helpful  to  us  particularly  on  the  part  of  our  market  re¬ 
search  director. 


How  often  do  you  think  newspapers  should  advertise  in  E&P? 

That  is  a  matter  for  the  individual  newspaper  to  decide, 
but  certainly  frequently  enough  to  make  a  definite  im¬ 
pression  on  media  buyers  who  appreciate  the  importance 
of  frequency  to  gain  their  necessary  attention. 
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SYNDICATES 


Archduke  Otto  Turns 
European  Columnist 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Archduke  Otto  von  Habsbur^, 
present  head  of  the  royal  House 
of  Habsbur^,  will  begin  writing 
a  weekly  column  analyzing  in¬ 
ternational  events  for  King 
Features  Syndicate  on  Oct.  2. 

The  archduke  is  ragarded  as 
one  of  Europe’s  outstanding 
political  and  economic  authori¬ 
ties.  His  family  history  and 
personal  experiences  are  en¬ 
twined  with  many  problems  he 
will  write  about.  The  royal 
columnist  is  personally  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  virtually  all  of  the 
political  leaders  in  every  capital 
of  the  world. 

Inside  Information 

The  column,  650  or  700  words 
for  Sunday  release,  is  called 
“Dateline:  EUROPE.”  The  au¬ 
thor  has  been  writing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  this  column  on  his 
own  for  several  months.  As 
president  of  the  European  Docu¬ 
mentation  and  Information 
Center,  considered  the  most  far- 
flung  and  efficient  private  in¬ 
formation  group  operating  out¬ 
side  the  U.S.  today,  he  has  ac¬ 
cess  to  political  and  economic 
information  not  normally  avail¬ 
able. 

The  47-year-old  archduke  is 
the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  of  Austria,  King 
of  Hungary,  and  of  Empress 


Zita.  He  studied  political  and 
social  sciences  at  the  University 
of  Louvain.  He  received  his 
doctor’s  degree  there  with  high¬ 
est  distinction  on  the  basis  of 
a  book  written  on  “Agrarian 
Problems  in  Austria.”  He  is 
the  author  of  several  other  suc¬ 
cessful  books  on  European  poli¬ 
tics.  He  also  has  pursued  sci¬ 
entific  studies  in  Berlin  and 
Paris. 

.Soviets  Ban  Him 

During  the  Nazi  take-over  of 
Austria,  Archduke  Otto  played 
an  important  role  in  trying  to 
rally  forces  to  defend  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  his  native  coun¬ 
try'.  The  result  was  indictment 
in  absentia  in  German  courts  for 
high  treason  and  confiscation  of 
the  Habsburg  properties  by  the 
Nazis.  He  returned  to  Austria 
briefly  after  World  War  II,  only 
to  be  banished  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  on  demand  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Archduke  Otto  and  his  family 
reside  at  Pocking,  a  Bavarian 
village  near  Munich,  Germany. 
Even  now  the  position  of  the 
Habsburgs,  although  they  have 
not  reigned  since  1918,  is  a 
burning  political  question  in 
Austria. 

The  conservative  People’s 
party  and  the  Socialists  have 
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Airwaves  analyst*** 

With  a  penetrating  insight,  fairness  and  honesty,  K 

Ben  Gross  looks  and  listens  to  the  sights  and  ^  ^ 

sounds  of  the  airwaves  ...  is  quick  to  praise  t  ^  r 

where  warranted,  and  just  as  fast  to  expose  the 
phony  or  false  —  traits  which  have  built  up  his 
own  newspaper  audience  of  millions  for 

^^Looking  and  Listening^^ 

...  a  weekly  column  of  news,  views,  and  interviews . . .  constructive 
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and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 
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Archduke  OHo 

found  the  Habsburg  question  a 
divisive  issue. 

2  Issues  Debated 

A  dispatch  in  the  New  York 
Times  July  29  reported  it  is  a 
two-part  problem.  The  first 
issue  is  over  the  right  of  Arch¬ 
duke  Otto  as  pretender  to  the 
throne.  The  second  involves  a 
return  of  the  private  family 
fortune  of  the  Habsburgs  to 
Otto  and  124  other  members  of 
the  Habsburg-Lorraine  line.  The 
property  consists  of  about  40,- 
300  acres  of  valuable  forest  land^ 
with  estates  estimated  to  be 
worth  from  $30,000,000  to  $40,- 
000,000. 

Otto  has  been  in  the  United 
States  several  times  and  has 
lectured  in  every  state  in  the 
Union.  He  has  lectured  in  many 
other  countries. 

Ironically,  although  he  is 
officially  a  citizen  of  Austria, 
King’s  new  royal  columnist  has 
a  passport  which  specifically 
bars  him  from  returning  to  that 
country. 

«  «  * 

CASTRO’.S  SELLOUT 

North  American  New'spaper 
Alliance  is  distributing  five  ar¬ 
ticles  on  “Castro’s  Sell-Out,” 
j  each  one  written  by  an  ex-com¬ 
rade  of  the  Cuban  leader. 

The  five  exiles,  each  of  whom 
exposes  a  different  facet  of 
Castro’s  deception,  wrote  the 
:  articles  with  the  assistance  of 
a  noted  expert  on  Latin-Ameri- 
can  affairs.  Each  article  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  photo  of  its 
author. 

*  •  ♦ 

JOURNEY  INTO  CRIME 

“Journey  into  Crime,”  a  new 
book  on  crime  and  crime  busters 
around  the  world  by  Don  White- 
head,  is  offered  by  Associated 
i  Press  Newsfeatures. 

Mr.  Whitehead,  twice  winner 
of  Pulitzer  Prizes,  was  author 
I  of  “The  FBI  Story,”  a  runaway 
best  seller  and  the  basis  for  a 
popular  movie.  In  his  new  book, 
he  writes  of  classic  crimes  in 
more  than  a  dozen  lands,  with 
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— John  R.  Manning, 
writes  the  “Criss-Cross”  ponk 
for  King  Features  Syndiestc,  ii 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Staff. 
Manning  Publishing  Co.  (4412 
W.  Sells  Drive,  Phoenix,  Arii), 
which  recently  published  a  Sj! 
page  booklet,  in  color,  “Tk 
Story  of  Old  Glory,”  edited  fcy 
Dr.  Paul  Hubbard,  professor  if 
.American  history,  Arizona  Stair 
University,  Tempe.  Correct  b» 
of  the  flag  is  emphasized. 

— Columnist  Ron  Valliit 
(Valline  Features  Syndicate, 
35  Park  Ave.,  New  York)  wrote; 
“No  wonder  the  Democrats  lan- 
bast  advertising  and  Madisw 
Avenue.  Dick  Nixon  got  whert 
he  is  by  answering  an  ad  t* 
run  for  Congress.” 

— Mrs.  Eugenie  G.  Carothen, 
woman’s  editor,  Canonshurf 
(Pa.)  Daily  Notes,  reeestl; 
named  “Grandma  America, 
1961,”  writes  a  colunui  called 
“Grandma’s  Whatnot,”  wkick 
she  wants  to  get  syndicated. 

— Earl  Ubell,  science  editor. 
New  York  Herald  Triburu  aad 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Newi 
Service,  has  taken  office  h 
president  of  the  National  A*- 
socation  of  Science  Writen. 

*  *  * 

— For  the  third  time  in  tkt 
last  year  completely  erroncom 
reports  have  been  circulated  (tkt 
last  one  a  few  days  ago)  tkat 
Carroll  Righter,  the  world-famul 
astrologian  (General  Featam), 
dropped  dead  in  Hollywood.  Mr, 
Righter  remarked:  “To  say  tke 
least,  these  reports  are  greatly 
exaggerated  and  I  have  nerer 
been  in  better  health  in  my  life.' 

particular  attention  to  crimei 
connected  with  the  war  aad 
cold  war.  Mr.  Whitehead  was  i 
famous  war  correspondent  and 
byline  writer  for  the  Associated 
Press. 

The  book  will  be  in  15  install¬ 
ments  of  1,000  to  1,500  woidt 
each  for  use  five  days  a  week 
starting  Sept.  26,  shortly  after 
book  publication.  Each  install¬ 
ment  will  be  illustrated. 

*  *  * 

WOMAN  BEHIND  THE  MAN 

“The  Woman  Behind  ^ 
Man,”  the  story  of  Mrs. 
ard  M.  Nixon,  by  Gordon  Laat 
ley  Hall,  a  five-part  seriea,  » 
offered  to  begin  Aug.  21  or  aW 
time  thereafter  by  the  New  Yon 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate. 
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^TWICATKS 

Around  the  World 
In  19  Days:  Little 


S.  Georffe  Little,  president  and 
executive  editor  of  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Corporation,  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  39,000-mile  trip 
.".round  the  world,  which  he  com¬ 
pleted  in  19  days  and  20  nights. 

His  itinerary  included  London, 
Paris,  Stockholm,  Athens,  Is¬ 
tanbul,  Beirut.  Cairo,  Bombay, 
New  Delhi,  Bangkok,  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Manila,  Honj?  Kong, 
Tokyo,  Honolulu.  He  visited  the 
various  offices  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  General  Features  in 
these  cities,  as  well  as  the  cor¬ 
respondent  travel  aprents  of  the 
Lindblad  Travel,  Inc.,  of  which 
he  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Newspaper  Fropiress 

Mr.  Little  said  new'spapers  in 
Greece,  Turkey,  Lebanon,  Thai¬ 
land,  Australia,  the  Philippines, 
Hong  Konp:  and  Japan  are  show¬ 
ing  considerable  proj^ress;  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  difficult  to  get  much 
information  about  the  papers  in 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  since 
Nasser  has  everything  pretty 
much  under  his  thumb  in  that 
section  of  the  world.  With  the 
expanding  tourist  activity  (es¬ 
pecially  traveling  Americans), 
the  English-language  papers  in 
the  Near  East  and  the  Orient 
are,  of  course,  showing  greater 
progress  than  the  local-language 
papers. 

Commenting  on  some  other 
matters  that  naturally  interest 
newspaper  editors  everywhere, 
Mr.  Little  said  that  in  Greece 
and  Turkey  the  people  seem  to 
have  no  particular  fear  of  com¬ 
munism,  which  is  just  the  psy¬ 
chological  situation  the  Kremlin 
tries  to  achieve.  Our  country, 
understandably,  has  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  true  situation 
than  do  the  ])eople  who  border 
^  Iron  Curtain,  he  added.  The 
impact  of  fear,  however,  does 
exist,  as  indicated  by  the  exodus 
of  people  from  China  getting 
from  under  the  yoke  of  com- 
munkm  ...  as  in  Hong  Kong, 
for  instance,  where  the  popula¬ 
tion  has  jumped  from  one  mil¬ 
lion  to  over  three  million  since 
the  communists  took  over. 

“It  is  amazing,”  asserted  Mr. 
uttie,  “to  note  the  lack  of  in¬ 
dustrial  progress  in  some  sec- 
ti<^  of  the  Orient  with  the  op- 
Wrtnmtres  on  every  hand  that 
h»ve  existed  for  thousands  of 
instance,  in  India 
^th  the  tremendous  waterfall 
’^resented  by  the  summer  mon- 
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soons,  it  would  be  very  inexpen¬ 
sive,  compared  to  our  own  cost, 
for  great  industrial  develop¬ 
ment. 

“The  common  laundry  of  the 
Deobi  Ghats  is  one  of  the  most 
fantastic  sights  I  have  ever 
viewed.  Water  is  siphoned  out 
of  the  river  there  in  large  ce¬ 
ment  vats  for  thousands  of  na¬ 
tives  who  do  their  own  laundry 
with  the  most  primitive  proc¬ 
esses  one  can  conceive.  Tremen¬ 
dous  possibilities  exist  in  India, 
and  even  a  small  approach  to 
U.  S.  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr’s 
water  conservation  program 
could  mean  a  great  deal  to  that 
country. 

“However,  it  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  all  efforts  are  being 
made  in  the  direction  of  water 
conserv’ation  and  that  many 
dams  are  being  built,  the  most 
important  project  being  Bakra 
Nangal  in  Punjam,  a  dam  the 
size  of  Boulder  Dam.  All  of 
India’s  money  is  going  into  con¬ 
servation,  and  they  are  being 
aided  by  American  engineers. 

“As  most  people  are  aware, 
throughout  the  Near  East  and 
the  Orient  there  still  seems  to 
be  only  two  classes  of  people — 
the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor,” 
Mr.  Little  continued.  “The  Hindu 
religion  will  not  approve  any 
type  of  birth  control,  so  the 
population  continues  to  expand 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  facilities  to  make  life 
livable  for  these  great  masses. 
It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  fam¬ 
ilies  with  eight,  10  and  12  chil¬ 
dren  living  in  one  little  room. 
A  fantastic  sight  in  Bombay  at 
any  time  during  the  day  is  what 
appears  to  be  millions  of  natives 
swarming  the  streets  bare¬ 
footed,  clad  only  in  their  tradi¬ 
tional  white-sheet  garb.  The 
feeling  there  is  that  the  Nehru 
government  is  doing  a  great 
deal  to  elevate  the  living  stand¬ 
ards,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  comes  slowly  and  much 
work  is  yet  to  be  done.  It  is 
also  easy  to  understand  how 
such  a  situation  is  so  vulnerable 
and  susceptible  to  the  com¬ 
munistic  doctrine.” 

• 

‘First’  Millionth 

San  Francisco 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner 
published  its  millionth  classified 
ad  July  10,  the  earliest  date  in 
the  paper’s  history.  The  Exam¬ 
iner  has  published  more  than  a 
million  want  ads  for  12  years. 
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Bill  Bates 


Opposite  Ed 
Page  Given 
Highlighting 

San  Francisco 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner 
has  applied  new  writers,  art, 
typography  and  makeup  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  new  opposite  editorial 
page  called  The  Daily  High¬ 
light. 

Featured  are  the  column  re¬ 
ports  of  five  newcomers.  Addi¬ 
tions  also  include  a  new  cartoon 
by  a  staff  artist.  The  new  type 
also  has  been  applied  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  page.  Jim  Ivey’s  cartoons 
provide  the  dominant  art  on  this 
page. 

The  result  is  a  double-spread 
with  a  magazine-like  look.  Air 
space  gives  a  proper  setting  for 
each  feature,  explained  Linton 
von  Beroldingen,  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 


6  New  Features 

The  Examiner  cast  far  and 
wide  as  well  as  within  its  own 
plant  to  provide  the  six  new 
features  which  it  is  using  on  the 
Highlight  page. 

Two  of  the  new  columnists 
won  distinction  as  Washington 
correspondents  —  William  S. 
White  and  Ralph  de  Toledano. 

Bob  Considine  appears  daily 
in  his  “On  the  Line”  column. 
The  Examiner  also  is  now  using 
the  jack-of-all-trades  column  by 
Bert  Bacharach.  Eric  Nicol, 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Province 
columnist,  whose  books  have 
thrice  won  the  Stephen  Peacock 
Medal  for  humor,  helps  balance 
the  page.  The  White,  de  Tole¬ 
dano  and  Nicol  columns  are  used 
alternately. 

New  Strip 

A  former  outside  salesman  of 
classified  advertising  has  shifted 
departments  and  now  prepares 
a  daily  cartoon  strip,  “Ping,” 
for  the  opposite  editorial  page. 

Bill  Bates,  the  new  cartoonist. 


is  skilled  as  an  artist.  He  grad¬ 
uated  in  art  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas,  is  a  former  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  art  director, 
and  conducted  art  shows  on  tele¬ 
vision. 

Trips  through  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  Chinatown  generated  the 
idea  for  the  cartoon,  which  be¬ 
gan  Aug.  1.  He  selected  a  rick¬ 
shaw  carrier.  Ping,  although 
the  Chinese  section  here  lacks 
rickshaws. 

“Ping”  does  not  speak.  He 
“thinks.”  The  entire  cartoon  is 
styled  in  the  graphic  simplicity 
that  is  becoming  a  modern  trend, 
Mr.  Bates  explained.  As  the  en¬ 
tire  world  has  a  love  affair  with 
San  Francisco,  the  strip  is  a 
natural  for  syndication,  Mr. 
Bates  added  hopefully. 

• 

IJnesco  Fellowships 
To  Journalism  Center 

The  International  Center  for 
Higher  Studies  in  Journalism  at 
Strasbourg  will  inaugurate  next 
November  its  fourth  annual 
course  of  instruction  for  jour¬ 
nalism  professors  and  special¬ 
ists  in  journalistic  education. 

The  professor-pupils  can 
come  from  any  country,  and 
generally,  they  come  on  fellow¬ 
ships  for  higher  training.  Six¬ 
teen  fellowships  have  been 
awarded  by  Unesco,  to  the 
following  countries:  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Austria  and  Spain,  in 
Europe;  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Li¬ 
beria,  Morocco,  Sudan,  Tunisia, 
in  Africa;  and  Afghanistan, 
Ceylon,  India,  Iraq,  Lebanon  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic 
(Syrian  Province),  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  and  Asia. 

The  program  of  this  fourth 
session,  which  will  last  a  month, 
will  be  concerned  with  general 
problems  of  information  (theory 
and  principles,  cultural  factors, 
social  influences),  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  written  press 
(presentation  and  layout,  forms 
of  articles,  laws  that  affect  the 
press),  and  audio-visual  media 
(broadcast  and  televised  news): 
this  period  of  work  at  the  Cen¬ 
ter  will  be  followed  by  a  month 
of  individual  studies  in  one  or 
two  countries  of  Europe. 


Civic  Award 

Cincinnati 
The  Enquirer  received  an 
award  for  its  part  in  the  record 
United  Clothing  Drive  last  May. 
The  paper  distributed  special 
bags  for  used  clothing  in  its 
May  15  edition,  which  saved 
much  expense  for  the  drive  and 
was  a  major  cause  of  102%  in¬ 
crease  in  receipts  over  1969. 
Charles  W.  Staah,  Enquirer  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  accepted 
the  award. 
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HOME  FROM  FAR  EAST 


Keyes  Beech  Reviews  His  ‘Peacetime’  Beat 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Keyes  Beech  is  at  his  best 
when  reporting  a  conflict, 
whether  it  be  actually  war,  or 
a  political  battle,  such  as  the 
bloody  Korean  student  riots  in 
Seoul — against  Sygnman  Rhee’s 
corrupt  rule,  or  the  leftist 
Japanese  rioters  in  Tokyo 
voicing  anti-American  senti¬ 
ments. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  Far 
Eastern  correspondent  is  back 
in  the  U.  S.  again,  on  furlough, 
after  seven  years  of  “peacetime” 
reporting  in  Japan  and  the 
Southeastern  Asian  countries, 
sometimes  called  the  “Balkans 
of  Asia.” 

Change  of  Pace 

After  covering  the  Korean 
War  with  such  distinction  that 
he  won  both  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
and  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award 
for  his  efforts,  Mr.  Beech  sud¬ 
denly  found  himself  waiting  for 
another  war.  He  told  his  war 
correspondent  friends  at  the 
Tokyo  Press  Club,  “We  are 
going  to  have  to  face  up  to  the 
ugly  fact  of  peace  in  our  time.” 

Mr.  Beech  returned  to  this 
country  as  Nieman  Fellow,  spe¬ 
cialized  in  Far  Eastern  studies 
at  Harvard  University,  seeking 
historical  background  for  his 
firsthand  observations  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Far  East.  He 
also  undertook  a  study  of  the 
Soviet  social  structure  because, 
as  he  put  it,  “a  lot  of  people 
know  that  Communism  is  bad 
but  they  don’t  know  why  it  is 
bad.” 

His  year  at  Harvard  was 
Keyes’  first  brush  with  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  higher  learning. 
His  formal  schooling  had  ended 
in  the  eighth  grade  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  where  he  be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper  career  as  a 
copyboy  on  the  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent. 

Tells  of  Adjustment 

He  returned  to  Tokyo  with 
his  wife,  Lynda,  and  their  first 
son,  bom  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
while  Keyes  was  studying  at 
Harvard.  A  second  son  has 
since  been  bora  in  Tokyo.  The 
boys  are  visiting  with  their 
mother’s  parents  in  Honolulu 
while  Keyes  and  his  wife  are 
renewing  their  acquaintances 
“State  Side.” 

Looking  back  on  the  adjust¬ 
ment  period  following  the  Ko¬ 
rean  war,  Mr.  Beech  told  E&P 
that,  after  his  care-free,  yet 


dangerous  living  as  a  war  re¬ 
porter,  he  found  it  a  bit  con¬ 
fining  to  be  engaged  with  such 
domestic  things  as  buying  house¬ 
hold  furniture,  taking  out  life 
insurance  and  living  like  an 
ordinary  citizen.  But  he  was 
soon  on  the  go  again,  covering 
the  Korean  armistice  and  neu¬ 
tral  India’s  handling  of  the 
22,500  anti-Communist  prisoners 
of  war. 

“The  demands  of  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  peacetime  are  just 
as  exacting,  and  he  has  to  work 
a  lot  harder,  but  the  work  is 
much  more  rewarding  than  in 
covering  a  war,”  he  asserted. 
“You’ve  got  to  keep  your  eye 
on  a  number  of  things.  As  a 
result,  I  have  developed  a  large 
filing  sy-stem  of  background  ma¬ 
terial,  from  Korea  to  Karachi. 
When  I  go  into  one  of  these  Far 
Eastern  countries  I  take  my 
particular  file  with  me.” 

Kept  Eye  on  Korea 

Although  based  in  Tokyo  and 
absorbed  for  a  time  with  the 
complex  growing  pains  of  Asia’s 
leading  problem  child,  the  young 
Republic  of  Indonesia,  Keyes 
Beech  kept  a  wary  eye  on  de¬ 
velopments  in  South  Korea.  His 
dispatches  repeatedly  warned 
the  American  people  of  the  ex¬ 
plosive  under-currents  of  the 
Korean  political  situation. 

Now  that  Sygnman  Rhee’s 
bloody  rule  is  over,  Mr.  Beech 
says  he  is  still  uncertain  as  to 
what  direction  the  anti-Rhee 
forces  will  take,  as  witnessed  by 
the  new  riots  following  the 
July  29  elections. 

“The  Rhee  regime  had  to  go 
sometime,”  he  said.  “I  have  the 
greatest  admiration  for  the 
Korean  people.  They  deserve  a 
lot  more  than  they  are  getting.” 

An  Investigative  Story 

Commenting  on  his  hard-hit¬ 
ting  dispatches  of  last  Spring 
leading  up  to  the  “Bloody  Tues¬ 
day”  when  Rhee  was  finally 
ousted  as  president,  Keyes  re¬ 
marked,  “That  was  primarily  an 
investigative  story.  You  just  had 
to  know  where  the  bodies  were 
buried — and  I  did — because  of 
my  long  tenure  of  time  in  that 
country.” 

Mr.  Beech’s  reporting  of  the 
Korean  uprising  led  K.  W.  Lee, 
a  native  Korean  now  in  exile  in 
this  country,  where  he  is  a  staff 
writer  for  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette,  to  write  the 
Daily  News  editor,  stating: 


Keyes  Beech 


about  half  of  his  time  “on  tk( 
road.”  His  headquarters  aad 
home  are  in  Tokyo.  Kimo,  their 
seven-year-old  son,  recently 
asked  his  father  what  country 
could  be  bigger  than  Japan. 
Keyes  said  Texas  alone  was  big- 
ger  than  Japan.  Kimo  replied, 
“What’s  Texas?” 

A  native  of  Pulaski,  Tenit, 
47-year-old  Keyes  Beech  wu 
raised  in  Florida,  later  woridng 
for  the  .Akron  (Ohio)  Beattm- 
Journal.  In  1942,  he  enlisted  in 
the  Marine  Corps  as  a  combat 
correspondent  and  saw  services 
at  Tarawa  and  Iwo  Jima.  After 
a  brief  tour  with  the  Honobik 
Star-Bulletm  in  Washington 
and  the  Pacific,  he  went  to  the 
Far  East  in  1947  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  New's  Foreign  Serr- 


“If  American  readers  had  had  Mr.  Beech  is  the  author  of  a 
10  correspondents  like  Beech  book,  “Tokyo  and  Points  East," 
covering  Rhee’s  Korea  in  the  published  in  1954.  He  co¬ 
past  years,  the  ‘Bloody  Tuesday’  authored  two  books  on  World 
would  never  have  happened.  War  II,  “The  U.  S.  Marines  On 
Uncle  Sam’s  ‘stem  rebuke’  came  Iwo  Jima,”  and  “Uncommon 
some  seven  years  too  late.”  Valor.” 

• 

Tells  of  Jap  Press  it'  i  • 

(Newspaper  l*at«hion 

Keyes  Beech  was  on  the  Awards  Available 
ground  floor  of  the  recent  Jap¬ 
anese  student  riots,  with  their  COLUMBIA,  Mo. 

Communistic  undertones.  He  Awards  and  regulations  for 
looks  upon  Japan  as  the  pri-  a  new  national  newspaper  eom- 
mary  area  of  American  interest  petition  to  encourage  develop- 
in  the  Far  East,  as  the  most  ment  of  better  women’s  interest 
important  non-Communistic  pages  and  fashion  reporting 
country  in  that  section  of  the  excellence  were  outlined  by 
world.  Journalism  Dean  Earl  F.  Eng- 

“The  Japanese  press  is  so  lish  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
leftist  oriented  it  is  difficult  to  souri. 

get  a  clear  picture  of  what  is  Awards  will  include  $1,000, 
happening  there,  as  far  as  To-  $500  and  $250  in  cash  for  first, 
kyo  newspapers  are  concerned,”  second  and  third  places  in 
he  said.  “Politically,  Japanese  of  three  circulation  categorkt 
newspapermen  are  going  The  prizes  will  be  presented  to 
through  the  same  stage  that  editors  or  directors  of  womens 
occurred  here  among  liberal-  pa&es  in  the  competing  new^ 
minded  newsmen  in  the  early  papers.  A  special  awaro  ^ 
>30’s.  go  to  the  outstanding  fashton 

“Japanese  publishers  are  capi-  writer  for  an  all-expenses-ptM 
talistic  minded,  but  they  have  trip  to  Paris, 
virtually  abdicated,  and  have  Established  recently  ^  » 
turned  over  their  news  and  edi-  yearly  grant  from  the  J. 
torial  pages  to  whatever  the  Penney  Co.,  the  awaros  an 
leftist  boys  want  to  say.  In  known  m  the  “J.  C.  Penney- 
their  editorials,  there  was  only  University  of  Missouri  Jou 
an  implied  criticism  of  the  stu-  Awards”  in  honor  of  J 
dent  violence  that  precluded  Cash  Penney,  founder  o 
President  Eisenhower’s  visit  to  department  store  chain. 
Japan.  • 

“The  Japanese  press  does  not  p„blisher  Fined 
respect  public  opinion,  nor  does 

it  reflect  the  true  feelings  of  San  FbancBCO 

most  responsible  Japanese.  The  John  Harlan,  publisher  of  t» 
press  is  leftist  in  tone,  but  the  weekly  Satisalito  (Calif.) 
majority  of  Japanese  are  con-  News,  was  fined  $1000  » 
servative  people.”  placed  on  five  years 

To  cover  his  Far  Eastern  beat,  for  failing  to  deposit 
which  includes  11  countries  and  withholding  taxes  in  a  speew 
three  colonies,  Mr.  Beech  spends  trust  account. 
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2  New  smen 
Help  Solve 
Murder  Case 

Chicago 

Persistent  work  by  two  Chi¬ 
cago  llftily  reporters 

played  an  important  role  in 
leadinsr  to  a  confession  by  a  13- 
year-old  \<oy  of  the  slaying  of 
five-year-old  Betsy  Benham. 

Ted  Smart  and  Jack  Gavin 
were  the  Daily  News  reporters 
assipied  the  murder  case.  They 
worked  tireles.sly  from  Saturday 
night  through  Tuesday  in  an 
effort  to  solve  the  crime  in  sub- 
nrban  Wheeling.  It  was  at  their 
insistence  that  ixslice  again 
qoestioned  the  13-year-old  sus¬ 
pect,  who  proved  to  be  a  run¬ 
away  boy  from  Chicago’s  North¬ 
west  Side. 

Sketch  Also  Helps 

A  sketch  by  a  Chicago  Trib- 
une  artist  based  on  descriptions 
given  by  children  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  where  Betsy  was  seen 
with  the  boy,  who  had  climbed 
an  apple  tree,  also  aided  Chief 
George  Hewlett  of  the  sheriff’s 
police.  The  drawing  was  made 
by  Thomas  Carollo  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  staff. 

It  was  Smart  who  would  not 
reject  Harold  Dalibozak  as  a 
suspect  after  the  13-year-old 
boy  had  been  cleared  by  police. 
Smart,  who  lives  in  nearby  Buf¬ 
falo  Grove,  knew  too  much  about 
the  neighborhood  to  give  cre¬ 
dence  to  the  boy’s  alibi.  It  was 
Lavin  who  brought  the  boy  to 
the  point  of  confession.  Their 
work  earned  the  comment  from 
Frank  Ferlic,  first  assistant 
state’s  attorney:  “Absolutely, 
the  Daily  News  helped  break 
this  case.’’ 

fhe  boy  had  run  away  from 
his  Chicago  home  July  24.  He 
^  picked  up  by  Wheeling  po¬ 
lice  Friday  afternoon,  the  day 
of  the  murder,  escaped  from 
jail  and  was  recaptured.  After 
questioning  in  the  murder,  he 
was  cleared.  Smart  insisted  that 
the  sherifTs  police  question  the 
runaway  again. 

Lavin  QueMions  Boy 

Daily  News  City  Editor 
Maurice  Fischer  sent  Lavin  to 
Uie  Audy  (Juvenile)  Home  to 
interview  the  boy,  who  was  be¬ 
ing  held  simply  as  a  runaway, 
bavin  was  permitted  to  talk  to 
the  boy  and  he  patiently  and 
^pathetically  started  winning 
the  boy’s  confidence.  Suddenly, 
the  boy  choked  up,  and  with 
t*ars  in  his  eyes,  he  asked 
bavin:  “What  would  they  do  to 


Col.  William  A.  McNulty,  post  commander,  Fort  Jay,  New  York  (r) 
presents  on  behalf  of  Headquarters,  U.  S.  Army,  Europe,  a  Department 
of  Army  Certificate  of  Appreciation  to  Edmund  C.  Arnold,  director  of 
trade  relations,  Merqenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Arnold  was 
consultant  for  Storrs  &  Stripes  at  Darmstadt,  Germany,  and  made  a 
detailed  typographical  analyses  of  the  paper. 


me  if  I  told  you  I  killed  that 
little  girl?’’ 

Later,  the  police  took  the  boy 
to  the  .scene  of  the  murder. 
There,  standing  a  few  feet  from 
the  crude  grave  in  which  the 
girl’s  body  was  found,  he 
gasped:  “I  did  it.’’ 

The  News  carried  the  story 
of  the  boy’s  confession  in  its 
late  Tuesday  afternoon  editions. 


Chi  Trib  Researrh 
Man  to  Meflill 

Evanston  Ill. 

Appointment  of  Eugene  J. 
Webb,  formerly  technical  direc¬ 
tor  in  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
research  department,  to  the 
faculty  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern 
University,  was  announced  here 
by  Dean  1.  W.  Cole. 

Mr.  Webb,  who  has  been  on 
the  faculty  of  the  evening  divi¬ 
sions  of  DePaul  University  and 
the  University  of  Chicago,  will 
teach  undergraduate  classes  and 
head  the  journalism  school’s  re¬ 
search. 

• 

Abitibi  Earnings 
Show  Good  Cain 

Montreal 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co. 
Ltd.  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1960  reports  net  sales  were  $71,- 
167,792  an  increase  of  close  to 
10%  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  1959. 

Net  earnings  were  $6,054,403 
which  compares  with  $5,320,524 
in  the  year  before.  Net  eamingfs 
per  common  share  were  $1.40 
compared  with  $1.22  in  1959. 

Sales  revenue  was  affected 
adversely  as  in  all  recent  years 
by  the  continuing  premium  on 
the  Canadian  dollar. 


Editors  Conduct 
College  Training 

Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

A  new  program  of  journal¬ 
ism  studies  will  be  offered  this 
fall  at  University  of  Santa 
Clara,  given  in  cooperation  with 
the  Santa  Clara  Journal. 

Two-unit  courses  in  “News 
Writing’’  and  “News  Editing’’ 
will  launch  the  program,  and  a 
third  course  in  “History  of 
Journalism’’  is  planned  for 
spring  semester.  Paul  R.  Spin- 
dler,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Journal,  and  David  Sum¬ 
mers,  the  Journal’s  managing 
editor,  will  instruct  the  courses. 
Dr.  John  J.  Quinn,  English  de¬ 
partment  chairman,  will  super¬ 
vise  the  curriculum. 

The  classes  will  include  prac¬ 
tical  workshop  assignments  on 
on  the  Santa  Clara,  the  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper.  The  instructors 
plan  the  supplement  lecture  and 
laboratory  work  with  special 
talks  from  leading  editors  and 
newsmen. 

Mr.  Spindler  is  president  of 
S  &  S  Newspapers,  a  California 
corporation  which  bought  the 
Journal,  then  a  weekly,  in  1959 
and  transformed  it  into  a  daily 
last  October.  A  graduate  of 
Temple  University  (Philadel¬ 
phia),  he  has  a  B.S.  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  and  attended  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University  (Cleveland) 
for  graduate  studies  in  political 
science.  Before  coming  to  Santa 
Clara,  he  held  editorial  positions 
with  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Examiner,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Evening  Bulletin,  and  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal. 

Mr.  Summers,  who  is  vice- 
president  of  S  &  S,  also  gradu¬ 
ated  in  journalism  from  Temple 
University.  He  formerly  served 
with  the  Associated  Press. 
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Westmgbouse 
‘Syndicates’ 
Sbeean  Free 

What  originators  termed  a 
new  effective  liaison  between 
small  newspapers  and  TV  was 
worked  during  both  national 
political  conventions  so  success¬ 
fully  that  it  will  be  continued 
during  the  campaign  and  for 
other  outstanding  news  events, 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting, 
Inc.,  announced. 

To  300  Newspapen* 

Vincent  Sheean,  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  and  author,  who 
writes  regularly  for  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  has 
been  a  Westinghouse  commen¬ 
tator,  was  syndicated  free  from 
the  convention  to  300  news¬ 
papers  in  surburban  areas  out¬ 
side  the  eight  major  markets 
served  by  the  firm’s  TV  and 
radio  stations. 

Six  columns  from  each  poli¬ 
tical  gathering  were  telegraphed 
to  Westinghouse  stations.  Then 
they  were  wired  or  delivered  by 
messengers  to  neighboring  pa¬ 
pers  of  2,000  to  8,000  circula¬ 
tion.  In  each  case  the  by-line 
carried  the  further  note  that 
Mr.  Sheean  was  the  commen¬ 
tator  of  the  local  radio  or  TV 
station. 

Michael  R.  Santangelo,  PR 
director,  and  David  B.  Aldrich, 
his  assistant  who  authored  the 
idea  estimated  at  least  half  of 
the  300  papers  used  all  six  col¬ 
umns,  and  that  all  used  some 
with  the  Westinghouse  credit. 
Editors  of  all  papers  were  con¬ 
sulted  in  advance  and  agreed 
to  the  proposition,  Mr.  Aldrich 
said. 


.Several  Exclusives 

“These  papers  were  not 
getting  features  and  interpre¬ 
tative  news  from  either  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  or  United  Press 
International,”  Mr.  Aldrich 
said.  “We  gave  them  several  ex¬ 
clusive  beats,  including  a  Mon¬ 
day  column  from  the  Democratic 
convention  in  which  Adlai 
Stevenson  for  the  first  time  de¬ 
clared  he  expected  and  wel¬ 
comed  the  nomination  of  Sen. 
John  F.  Kennedy.’’ 

Mr.  Sheean  will  make  some 
trips  with  candidates  during  the 
campaign  and  the  service  will 
be  repeated  then,  according  to 
present  plans.  Other  news  by 
Westinghouse  commentators  will 
be  similarly  syndicated. 
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‘Most  Wanted’  Roll 
Cops  121  Fugitives 


By  B.  K.  Letter 

Washington 

The  Ten  Most  Wanted  Fugi¬ 
tives  List  marks  its  tenth  anni¬ 
versary  this  year  and  the  FBI 
frankly  admits  it  wouldn’t  have 
lasted  that  long  nor  been  near¬ 
ly  so  effective  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  the  cooperation  of  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Since  the  press  first  started 
printing  pictures  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Ten  Most  Wanted 
Fugitives  on  March  14,  1950, 
121  of  the  criminals  named  to 
this  dubious  honor  roll  have 
been  apprehended. 

The  FBI  calls  that  record  “a 
tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  combined  coordinated  ef¬ 
fort”  of  the  newspapers  and 
other  public  information  media. 

Forty-seven  of  the  fugitives 
who  made  the  list  were  located 
as  a  direct  result  of  informa¬ 
tion  provided  by  alert  citizens 
who  had  seen  pictures  and 
other  data  about  the  criminals 
in  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Perplexing  Problem 

Newspapers  also  are  credited 
by  the  FBI  with  leading  to  the 
arrest  of  18  others  who  had 
made  the  list.  Wanted  posters 
circulated  by  the  FBI  led  to 
the  arrest  of  22,  while  maga¬ 
zines  are  credited  with  five, 
radio  broadcasts  with  two  and 
television  with  one. 

“The  Nation’s  press  and 
other  public  information  media 
has  proved  of  exceptional  value 
in  combatting  one  of  law  en¬ 
forcement’s  most  perplexing 
problems — the  fast-moving,  far- 
ranging  criminal  fugitive,”  an 
FBI  spokesman  said. 

In  pointing  out  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  newspaper  stories  about 
the  Ten  Most  Wanted  Fugitives, 
the  FBI  cites  the  case  of  Jo¬ 
seph  James  Brletic,  who  was 
wanted  for  unlawful  interstate 
flight  to  avoid  prosecution  for 
a  robbery  committed  in  Clay¬ 
ton,  Mo. 

Brletic  made  the  list  Febru¬ 
ary  9,  1953  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Express  carried  his  pic¬ 
ture  and  a  story  giving  his  de¬ 
scription.  It  also  noted  that  he 
previously  had  worked  as  a  pin 
setter  in  bowling  alleys  and  in¬ 
cluded  the  information  that  the 
word  “Zump”  was  tatooed  on 
his  arm. 

A  resident  of  Lancaster, 


Calif.,  read  the  story  and  rec¬ 
ognized  the  similarity  in  de¬ 
scription  of  Brletic  with  a  man 
named  Jimmy  Rizzo,  a  pin  set¬ 
ter  in  a  local  bowling  alley.  The 
citizen  notified  local  police  who 
contacted  the  FBI.  Brletic  was 
arrested  the  following  day, 
about  24  hours  after  his  name 
went  on  the  list. 

After  his  arrest  Brletic  said 
he  had  lived  in  Lancaster  since 
December,  1950.  It  was  his  plan 
to  lose  himself  under  an  as¬ 
sumed  name  in  a  small  town. 
But  he  added  that  he  realized 
his  chances  of  remaining  free 
ended  when  he  saw  his  picture 
published  in  the  Los  Angeles 
newspaper. 

Readers  Spot  Pictures 

To  illustrate  the  importance 
of  widespread  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity,  the  FBI  refers  to  the  case 
of  Edwin  Sanford  Garrison,  an 
extremely  vicious  burglar  and 
robber  who  escaped  from  the 
Atmore  State  Prison  Farm  at 
Atmore,  Ala.,  on  September  9, 
1952. 

Garrison’s  trail  was  cold  un¬ 
til  he  went  on  the  Ten  Most 
Wanted  Fugitives  List  on  Octo¬ 
ber  26,  1953.  Shortly  after  he 
made  the  list  and  his  picture 
and  description  were  published 
a  citizen  in  Covington,  Ky.,  re¬ 
ported  to  the  FBI  that  a  man 
living  in  a  local  rooming  house 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  picture  of  Garrison  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  local  paper. 

The  FBI  investigated  and 
found  out  the  man  was  Garrison 
all  right.  But  he  apparently  had 
seen  the  picture  in  the  paper 
too  and  fled  from  Covington  be¬ 
fore  he  could  be  arrested. 

The  FBI  picked  up  his  trail 
again  in  Detroit  after  a  citizen 
there,  who  had  seen  Garrison’s 
picture  in  the  Detroit  newspa¬ 
pers,  advised  them  that  a  man 
living  in  a  local  rooming  house 
appeared  to  be  identical  with 
Garrison. 

Garrison,  who  apparently 
didn’t  realize  his  picture  had 
been  printed  in  the  Detroit 
newspapers  also,  was  arrested 
November  3,  1952,  just  eight 
days  after  he  was  placed  on  the 
list. 

The  FBI  includes  as  much  in¬ 
formation  and  backgroimd  data 
as  possible  about  each  fugitive 
on  the  list  because  experience 
has  taught  that  any  little  quirk 


or  habit,  if  made  known,  might 
lead  to  the  fugitive’s  arrest. 
Since  fugitives  often  change 
their  physical  appearance  as 
much  as  possible  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  favorite  brand  of  ciga- 
rets,  favorite  food  or  liquor  and 
even  choice  in  women — blonds, 
brunets  or  redheads  can  and  has 
lead  to  a  fugitive’s  arrest. 

In  one  case  it  was  an  odd 
looking  cap.  A  midwestem 
housewife  reading  the  morning 
paper  over  her  second  cup  of 
coffee  noticed  that  one  of  a  pair 
of  fugitives  from  the  list  had 
been  arrested.  In  the  picture  she 
observed  that  he  was  wearing 
an  odd  looking  cap. 

She  recalled  seeing  a  strange 
young  man  in  her  neighborhood 
just  a  couple  of  days  before 
wearing  a  similar  cap.  On  a 
hunch  she  called  the  FBI  and 
told  them  her  story.  She  was 
slightly  embarrased  because  it 
sounded  so  remote.  The  FBI,  on 
the  contrary,  was  delighted  with 
her  story  for  when  they  checked 
on  the  young  man  in  her  neigh¬ 
borhood  he  turned  out  to  be  the 
other  fugitive. 

The  idea  of  the  Ten  Most 
Wanted  Fugitives  list  first  was 
suggested  to  the  FBI  in  1950 
by  William  K.  Hutchinson,  who 
was  bureau  chief  in  Washing¬ 
ton  for  International  News 
Service  at  that  time.  It  was 
finally  launched,  with  consider¬ 
able  fanfare  from  INS,  other 
wire  services  and  a  number  of 
newspapers  on  March  14,  1950. 

Within  four  days  after  the 
the  first  Top  Ten  list  was  pub¬ 
lished,  a  picture  in  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  lead  to  the  arrest  of 
William  Raymond  Nesbit,  jewel 
robber  and  murderer,  whose 
trail  had  been  cold  for  three 
years. 

Nesbit  was  hiding  out  in  a 
cave  along  the  river  bank  near 
St.  Paul  and  had  become  friend¬ 
ly  with  two  boys  about  14  years 
old.  One  of  them  happened  to 
notice  that  the  man  in  the  cave 
looked  a  great  deal  like  the  guy 
in  the  picture.  The  following 
day  the  two  boys  and  about  five 
friends  went  to  the  cave  for  a 
better  look.  But  Nesbit  wouldn’t 
come  out  so  they  tossed  snow 
balls  in  at  him  when  he  did 
come  out  they  got  another  look 
at  him  and  were  positive  of  the 
identification.  By  pre-arranged 
plans  the  youths  kept  peppering 
him  with  snowballs  until  one  of 
them  could  run  back  and  call 
police. 

The  story  of  the  yoimg  heroes 
received  considerable  play 
across  the  nation  and  did  a 
grreat  deal  to  convince  many 
editors  to  use  the  list  regpilarly. 

Another  example  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  list  was  in  the 
case  of  Ernest  Tait,  an  Indiana 
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parole  violator  and  safe  tw«n^ 

After  shooting  his  way  oat  at 
a  police  trap,  Tait  just  Hi«|| 
peared  from  sight.  His  trail  wm 
cold  for  about  102  days  aaj 
then  he  made  the  FBI’s  Tts 
Most  Wanted  Fugitives  Liston 
July  11,  1953. 

On  July  12,  1953  his  pictun 
and  description  was  published 
in  the  Miami  Herald,  amon| 
other  newspapers.  The  FBI  re¬ 
ceived  a  phone  call  from  a  m- 
taurant  owner  who  was  certsh 
Tait  had  been  in  his  place  the 
night  before.  A  short  time  later 
there  was  a  call  from  a  jeweler 
who  recognized  him  and  then 
from  a  haberdashery  owner. 
The  FBI  learned  that  he  wu 
driving  a  late  model  car  and 
figured  he  might  be  getting  it 
serviced  to  make  a  get  away.  A 
check  of  garages  and  gas  sta¬ 
tions  early  in  the  day  brought 
no  results.  But  late  in  the  afte^ 
noon  an  attendant  at  a  garage 
recognized  a  customer  as  the 
man  the  FBI  had  been  inqui^ 
ing  about.  He  tipped  off  his  boss 
who  called  the  FBI.  Agenti 
quickly  arrived  on  the  scene. 

Tait  apparently  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  such  an  emergenty 
for  he  had  several  guns  in  hh 
car.  But  he  couldn’t  get  to  them. 
The  attendant  had  thoughtfully 
run  the  car  up  on  the  grease 
rack  a  minute  or  two  before  the 
FBI  agents  arrived. 

Each  time  a  fugitive  is  le- 
moved  from  the  list  a  new  one 
is  added  and  his  picture  and 
backgroimd  data  distributed  to 
several  thousand  newspapers  in 
addition  to  magazines,  radio 
and  television  stations. 

Fugitive’s  Teetimonial 

The  fugitives  themselves  han 
come  to  respect  the  power  of 
such  widespread  publicity.  Pen 
haps  the  finest  tribute  to  the 
program  came  from  one  of  the 
men  himself. 

He  is  Meyer  Dembin,  bank 
robber  and  jewel  thief,  who  had 
eluded  the  FBI  for  15  yeaia. 
Finally  his  name  was  added  to 
the  Top  Ten  and  his  picture 
given  widespread  publicity 
across  the  country. 

Dembin,  who  had  been  living 
in  Mexico  under  an  assunaed 
name  had  been  making  numen 
ous  trips  back  and  forth  acn* 
the  border.  He  happened  to  b* 
in  San  Diego  on  business  the 
day  his  picture  appeared  in  » 
San  Diego  newspaper  as  the 
latest  addition  to  the  list. 

He  completed  his  business  and 
promptly  gave  himself  up  to  ^ 
U.S.  Attorney  there,  explaining 
that  he  realized  he  just  coul(W 
avoid  recognition  now  that  hie 
picture  had  been  printed  and  he 
officially  was  a  member  of  the 
Top  Ten. 
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Controversy  Is  News 
For  Religion  Writer 

Louisville,  Ky.  wanted  more  on  the  ‘proceed- 
Ai  scores  of  religion  editors  ings  of  the  conference  itself.' 
know,  you  can  t  please  everyone.  “Well,  maybe  I  goofed.  In  self- 
Bnt  Courier- Jourtml  Reli^on  justification,  I  might  say  that 
Editor  Ora  Spaid  expl^ned  most  Methodists  I  talked  to  were 
many  of  the  problems  and  ap-  most  interested  in  who  our  new 
proaches  to  religious  news  cover-  bishop  was  going  to  be  and  in 
jge  in  a  recent  ‘  Realm  of  Re-  whether  any  Kentucky  minis- 
agion”  column  in  the  C-J:  tgj.g  considered  for  bishop  got 

“Some  days  I  should  ve  stood  elected.  The  bishops’  election 
in  hed.  was  certainly  the  talk  of  the 

“Two  weeks  ago  I  spent  five  conference  at  Junaluska. 
tliys  at  Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C., 

covering  the  rSoutheastem  Juris-  Statistics 

diction^  Conference  of  the  “There  were  several  reports 
Methodist  Church.  given  about  ongoing  work  of 

“Upon  returning,  I  was  the  conference.  Many  were  sta- 
handd  a  letter  from  a  retired  tistical,  dry-as-dust  affairs  which 
Methodist  preacher  in  Madison-  got  short  shrift  from  the  dele- 
rille  (Ky.)  which  said  of  the  gates  themselves, 
conference:  “But  the  question  raised  by 

“‘Your  paper  ignored  the  Mr.  Hummel’s  comments  really 
entire  proceedings.  The  only  is,  ‘What  is  religious  news?’ 
recognition  given  was  in  the  And  there  isn’t  any  easy  answer. 


reference  to  two  Kentuckians 


“Much  about  religion  is  what 


Baffled  Boss 


who  were  in  the  running  for  could  call  ‘inspirational.’ 

b^p  and  the^  references  to  a  number  of  ser- 

the  elections  .  .  .  mons  at  the  jurisdictional  con- 

“This  sent  me  burrowing  into  ference.  But  newspapers  gave 
the  clippings.  I  came  up  with  up  reporting  sermons  a  long 
the  fact  we  had  carried  six  time  ago,  unless  they  are  un¬ 
stories  on  the  jurisdictional  con-  usually  topical  —  comments  on 
ference,  a  total  of  117  column  current  affairs.  The  reason  is 
inches,  plus  two  pictures.  This  that  inspiration  can’t  be  ac- 
coold  hardly  be  called  ignoring  curately  reported.  Taken  out  of 
the  proceedings.  the  context  of  time  and  place 

and  the  speaker’s  particular  ef¬ 
fects,  inspiration  in  cold,  hard 
“The  boss  (James  S.  Pope  print  tends  to  diminish  to  a 
Sr.,  executive  editor  of  the  C-J  dull  recitation  of  tired  banali- 
»nd  Louisville  Times)  was  as  ties. 

baffled  as  I  was  by  another  line  ‘“Controversy  in  religion  makes 
in  the  letter.  ‘Surely  in  these  news  just  as  controversy  does 
threatening  times  the  leadership  in  anything  else.  You  can  argue 
of  any  great  newspaper  would  that  this  should  not  be;  but 
recognize  the  importance  and  this  is  what  even  those  who 
value  of  religious  news,’  the  make  such  an  argument  will 
complainer  wrote.  ask  about  first. 

“‘Every  newspaper  I  know  “I  am  not  about  to  make  a 
anything  about  is  trying  its  best  big  case  for  the  newspaper’s 
to  cover  ^  religious  news,”  said  definition  of  religrious  news.  The 
tM  boss.  “They’re  carrying  more  fact  is  that  we  don’t  really  know 
M  it  than  ever  before.  But  may-  what  religious  news  is  exactly, 
be  this  minister  has  a  different  By  trial  and  error  we  have  ar- 
iden  of  what  religious  news  is.  rived  at  a  working  definition, 
Cnll  him  and  find  out.’  but  we  are  perfectly  aware  how 

“Se  I  called  the  Rev.  G.  W.  tenuous  this  is. 

Hummel,  81-year-old  pastor  .... 

emeritus  of  First  Methodist  >«-wspaper  L.m.uuon» 

Churdi,  Madisonville.  I  asked  “The  problem  is  that  readers 
out  his  complaint  a  are  not  aware  of  newspaper 
ittle  more.  limitations  on  religious  news. 

“His  contention  was  we  gave  There  is,  foremost,  the  sheer 
much  attention  to  the  elec-  limitation  of  space.  I  thought 
b<«  of  new  bishops  and  he  said  we  did  right  well  in  carrying 
this  was  ‘important;  but  it  is  six  stories  on  the  Methodist 
not  the  big  thing.’  He  wanted  meeting  in  a  week  when  the  big 
toore  attention  devoted  to  ‘the  news  for  most  everybody  was 
ongoing  work’  such  as  world  the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
cussions,  evangelism,  and  spirit-  vention. 

end  social  concern.  He  “We  have  a  different  per- 
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spective  from  readers.  The 
reader  is  interested  primarily 
and  sometimes  exclusively  in 
his  church,  which  is  understand¬ 
able.  But  we  must  look — as  in 
Jefferson  County  (where  Louis¬ 
ville  is  located)  alone — at  500 
churches  of  many  denominations. 
This  makes  for  some  harsh  rules 
that  shut  some  stories  out.  But 
it  is  the  only  way  we  can  be 
fair  to  all. 

Get  Hiings  Right 

“One  thing  more.  Newspapers 
try  harder  than  any  calling  I 
can  think  of  to  get  things  right. 
But  newspapers  are  not  infal¬ 
lible  because  they  are  put  out 
by  fallible  human  beings.  That’s 
why  we  keep  erasers  around  the 
office.” 

• 

Daiitlo  Heads  Eastern 
Division  of  Ink  Firm 

John  S.  Thome,  vicepresident 
of  Sun  Chemical  Corporation 
and  general  manager  of  its 
Graphic  Arts  Group,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Richard  W.  Dando  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
Sun’s  General  Printing  Ink  Di¬ 
vision — East.  In  this  division 
are  the  New  England,  Middle 
Atlantic  and  Southeastern  terri¬ 
tories  with  11  ink  manufactur¬ 
ing  locations. 

Mr,  Dando  continues  as  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Geo.  H.  Morrill  Division, 
newspaper  printing  ink  division 
of  Sun  Chemical  Corporation. 
Mr.  Dando,  42,  is  completing 
his  25th  year  with  the  corpo¬ 
ration. 

Sun  Chemical  has  formally 
opened  a  modernized  printing 
ink  plant,  covering  27,000  square 
feet,  at  2450  Hunter  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  to  serve  the  Southern 
California  printing  industries. 

The  plant,  managed  by  A.  E. 
Cottril,  is  highly  automated, 
with  all  materials  being  handled 
by  machine  and  pallet.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  latest  type  mixing 
and  milling  equipment. 


Richard  W.  Dando 


Pentagon’s 
Secret  Files 
Grow  Rapidly 

Washington 

The  House  Government  In¬ 
formation  Subcommittee  has  re¬ 
ported  secrecy  stamps  are  being 
wielded  by  the  Pentagon  at  a 
rate  which  equals  the  creation 
each  week  of  a  stack  of  classi¬ 
fied  documents  higher  than  the 
Empire  State  Building. 

Congressman  John  E.  Moss, 
Subcommittee  chairman,  said 
the  Pentagon  has  withheld  three 
times  more  information  from 
the  American  people  in  the  last 
few  years  than  during  a  40-year 
period  of  the  nation’s  history 
which  included  World  Wars  I 
and  II. 

“The  rate  at  which  classified 
documents  are  being  created  in¬ 
dicates  the  need  for  a  complete 
reappraisal  of  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  secrecy  system,”  Mr.  Moss 
commented. 

'The  Subcommittee  reported 
that  the  Defense  Department’s 
Office  of  Public  Information  has 
estimated  officially  that  only 
325,000  cubic  feet  of  documents 
classified  as  government  secrets 
were  withheld  before  1946.  The 
recent  history  of  the  system  for 
classifying  so-called  secret  doc¬ 
uments  goes  back  to  1907  when 
the  War  Department  first  used 
the  term  “confidential”  on  gov¬ 
ernment  documents. 

Since  1946,  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  has  informed  the  Sub¬ 
committee,  one  million  cubic 
feet  of  classified  documents  have 
been  created.  This  secrecy  rate 
equals  the  creation  each  week 
of  a  stack  of  classified  docu¬ 
ments  1,373  feet  high — 123  feet 
higher  than  the  Empire  State 
Building. 

The  Subcommittee’s  analysis 
of  the  fast-growing  rate  at 
which  classified  information  is 
being  created  was  prepared  in 
connection  with  a  House  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations  Committee 
report  on  the  Subcommittee’s 
five-year  study  of  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  information  from  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 

Recently  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  announced  a  new  time¬ 
table  declassification  system  to 
remove  restrictions  on  most  of 
the  one  million  cubic  feet  of 
current  classified  documents. 
The  new  system  will  remove  re¬ 
strictions  from  most  of  the  doc¬ 
uments  within  12  years. 

“Unfortunately,  too  little  is 
being  done  about  the  new  piles 
of  classified  documents  accumu¬ 
lating  every  day,”  Mr.  Moss 
said. 
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SDX  Council  Okay; 
Revised  Program 
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ecutive  director  and  for  naming  The  Executive  Council  hopes 
of  a  full-time  executive  editor  name  the  new  executive  offi- 
of  the  Qtiill,  monthly  magazine  per  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  the 
of  the  fraternity.  Both  positions  new  executive  editor  of  the  Quill 
are  yet  to  be  filled.  in  advance  of  the  New  York 

, ,  „  .  ....  convention,  Nov.  30-Dec.  3.  Final 

11  neKional  Uirecloi^i  ..  ,,  ,  _  . 

action  on  the  proposed  reorgani- 

The  program  also  provides  zation  of  the  fraternity  will  be 
for  the  establishment  of  11  re-  taken  at  the  New  York  conven- 
gional  directors,  who  will  serve  tion. 
on  the  newly-organized  board 
of  directors,  doing  away  with  Tex, 
the  state  chairmanship  system,  pres 
Under  the  proposed  new  set-up,  eil  j 

the  national  president  of  the  National  Executive  Council, 
fraternity  will  serve  as  board  President  V.  M.  (Red)  Newton 
chairman  and  the  post  of  first  jr.,  managing  editor,  Tampa 
vicepresident  will  l)e  established.  (Fla.)  Tribune,  reported  on 
Council  action  came  as  a  re-  plans  for  the  forthcoming  con¬ 
sult  of  the  Reorganizational  vention.  Walter  Talley  of  the 
Committee  report,  which  based  McKinsey  organization  made 
its  recommendations  on  a  study  the  presentation  of  the  study  b®ll  we^  to 
made  by  McKinsey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  authorized  by  the  Reorganiza-  The 
management  consultants,  as  to  tional  Committee,  headed  by  day  « 
the  basic  future  objectives  of  Secretary  Burroughs.  Victor  E.  page, 
the  fraternity.  Walter  Bur-  Bluedom,  executive  director  of  shine, 
roughs,  publisher  and  editorial  the  fraternity,  resigned  la.st 
director,  Costa  Mesa  (Calif.)  May. 

Globe,  SDX  national  secretary,  • 

is  chairman  of  the  Reorganiza-  tc  n>  i  rrti  .  wr 
tional  Committee.  Step  Right  This  ^av. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  objec-  Mr.  Firstnigllter’ 
tives  of  offering  a  program  of  S^n  Francisco 

maintaining  high  ethical  stand-  Charles  Einstein,  San  Fran- 
ards  of  journalism  among  pro-  cisco  Examiner  columnist,  has 
fessionals  with  similar  inter-  been  named  the  Hearst  morning 
ests,  two  new  objectives  were  daily’s  entertainment  editor  and 
outlined:  chief  drama  critic,  succeeding 

Two  New  Obi«-iive.  Hortense  Morton,  who  resigned. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Exam- 
1)  To  attract  talented  young  j^or  resumed  what  it  called  in 
people  at  the  high  school  and  a  front-page  box,  “an  important 
college  level  into  journalism.  tradition  of  the  theatre  —  the 


THEY  RANG  THE  BELL— A  School  Boll  Award  of  the  Naiieiul  EL 


torial  Association  was  given  to  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times  (or  ib 
comprehensive  reporting  and  more  than  80  editorials  on  educaiw 
which  resulted  in  additional  state  support  for  schools.  Herbert  O'Ked, 
left,  editor,  and  A.  C.  Snow,  city  editor,  accept  the  plaque  from  Dr! 
A.  C.  Dawson  Jr.  of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association. 

Byron,  Ft.  Worth,  5  Papers  Receive 

rv  news  director.  School  Bell  Awards 
:he  week-end  Coun- 

IS  chairman  of  the  Los  Angeles 


$200,000  Plant 
Project  Completed 


Time!*  firr  Ediluriub 


chapters  to  provide  professional  both  dailies  waiting  until  the  liberal  use  of  one  color  and 
programs  for  their  members  and  second  morning  after  an  open-  black  both  in  advertising  and 
for  the  benefit  of  undergraduate  ing  to  offer  their  judgments.  editorial  content.  The  edition 
chapters  in  colleges  and  univer-  The  Examiner  has  moved  Mr.  was  edited  by  E.  J.  Erlandson, 

Einstein’s  daily  column  to  its  assisted  by  Miss  Judy  MeVey 
Regional  board  members,  in  left-hand  drama  page  and  given  of  Butte,  Mont.,  senior  in 
turn,  will  be  empowered  to  set  him  a  full  two  columns  of  space  journalism  at  Montana  State 
up  their  own  organizational  daily.  University. 


New  York. 
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Are  Byliners  Pushing  Straight  News  Aside? 


Bv  Montgomery  Mulford 

Is  the  newspaper  columnist  cause  such  tragedies;  that  we 
rradnally  pushing  out  the  re-  have  been  too  prone  to  make 
Lrter  who,  in  the  future,  may  such  statements.  In  time,  “color- 
a  necessary-  adjunct  to  a  ation”  of  this  sort  may  turn 
lewspaper  only  for  localized  readers  to  thinking,  “Is  the 

news  correct?  Does  the  reporter 
There  is  an  increase  of  col-  know  what  he  is  saying?  Can 
imnists  every  year,  and  they  we  believe  news  stories  these 
lot  only  take  over  many  of  the  days?” 

|,„rtori.l  du.ks.  but  are  ooiu-  ^ 


nf,  often,  their  own  language. 
Does  this  mean,  then,  that 


Does  this  mean,  then,  that  in  this  same  category,  there 
lewspapers  are  printing  more  ^re  also  to  be  considered  the 
personalized  news — that  is,  by  many  bylined  news  stories.  A 
KKtlled  experts  who  inject  edi-  p^at  many  of  these,  by  “star” 
tonal  opinion  in  their  daily  reporters,  record  happenings; 
reportajfe?  but  here  and  there,  under  such 

And,  one  more  question :  is  the  bylines,  there  is  also  the  per- 
flan^a(?e  of  many  of  our  col-  sonal  slant:  sometimes  certain 
imnists  affecting  our  language?  persons  are  quoted,  that  brings 
More  and  more,  it  appears,  tbis  slant.  One  can  very  well, 
our  newspapers  are  carrying  j  know,  interview  just  certain 
opinions,  by  columnists — often  people,  to  present  a  case,  so  that 
using;  their  own  lan^age,  to  many  times  a  news  story  of  this 
the  sacrifice  of  straight-news  —  with  interviews  —  really 
simply  written.  A  review  of  j,ot  present  the  whole  pic- 

jisny  newspapers  will  point  up  ture. 

sod  a  fact  at  once.  other  words,  we  are  getting 

The  stress  today  seems  to  be  Journalism  of  a  kind 

that  can  very  well  become  dan- 
t^ld  lead  to  slanting;  th.nkmg  An  instance  may  be 

t  mgs  out  for  the  people,  rather  ^ 

to  pnnting  the  news  and  ^  dinner- 

the  readers  or  perhaps  ^  p^minent  officeholder, 

Wpmg  them,  interpret  the  belonging  to  a  certain  party, 
news  em  ves.  was  the  main  speaker.  The  news- 

Thottghl  in  One  Direction  Paper  supporting  the  party  of 
the  sneaker,  the  next  day,  gave 
The  trend  too,  points  toward  prominent  and  too  much  space 
miking  readers’  automatons — if  ^be  speaker,  just  mentioning 


miking  readers’  automatons — if  ^be  speaker,  just  mention 

they  continue  to  surrender  to  ^.he  gfuest  who  was  honored! 
thetrend,  as  they  now  seemingly  ^^ese  questions,  all  of 

T  L  1  these  more  or  less  generalizing 

To  be  sure,  numerous  column-  statements  can  be  backed  up. 
are. nteresting;  even  fascin-  therefore,  briefly  review 

^There  are  a  num^r  of  tbe  contents  of  some  of  our  news- 
^.nts  which  If  not  total  y  ^  of  the  con- 

^  with  at  least  stimulate  tentions  raised  by  this  article. 
^Jt.  Yet  the  stimulation  IS  ^oday,  it  seems,  readers  will 
^mg  m  one  dj^rect.on  only;  ^  bylined  columnist  on  the 

Julating  thought  toward  the  editorial  page-^nd  barely  read 
deists  Ideas.  through  a  few  editorials 

^e  of  our  columnists  have  jt  ^^es  not  augur  well  for  our 

J^e  so  popular  that  when  individualism,  and/or  our  think- 
tiieir  columns  changfe  from  one  • 

psper  to  another,  readers  change 

pzpers,  too.  This  is  not  always  Guest  Editorials 

*>:  but  it  happens,  and  I  have  ^  ,  ,  , 

seen  at  least  one  such  instance.  ^ne  may  even  wonder  whether 
We  find  comments  such  as  newspapers  there  are 

“James  Reston  in  Washington  enough  “thinking-writers”  to  fill 
ays—”  “Did  you  read  what  editorial  page?  For  the  Chi- 
Walter  Winchell  said  about — ”  cago  Tribune,  for  an  example. 
That  Drew  Pearson  certainly  gives  us  a  good  column  titled, 
J**  gall  because — ”  “According  “Guest  Editorials.”  True,  many 
you’re  in-  thoughts  from  other  editorial 
he  stated-”  And  be  worthy,  and 

Colomniats  -»»  timely ;  but  cannot  local  editorial 

uiiumnists  may  even  “color”  '  .  .  ,  • 

the  news.  Recently  there  was  a  "P 

statement  that  many  wrecks  ac-  expressing  such  ideas?  The 
fwdited  to  “drunken  driving”  Toronto  Daily  Star  has  run  “As 
^  incorrectly  credited.  It  was  Others  See  It,”  quoting  also 
said  that  a  few  drinks  does  not  other  papers. 
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Guest  Editorials 


I  find  in  one  issue  of  the 
Florida  Times-Union  (Jackson¬ 
ville),  four  byliners  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  including  David 
Lawrence. 

Certainly  we  want  interpretive 
news;  we  want  to  know  back¬ 
grounds,  and  we  want  explana¬ 
tions  for  current  events.  Many 
columnists  do  just  these  things: 
and  if  David  Lawrence,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  able  to  have  his  col¬ 
umn  in  a  few  hundred  papers, 
then  readers  of  those  hunderds 
of  papers  all  get  the  same  im¬ 
pression.  But  he  doesn’t  know, 
cannot  possibly  know,  local  feel¬ 
ings,  and  so,  perhaps,  his  inter¬ 
pretations  aren’t  Hoyle,  in  some 
sections.  In  other  words,  they 
don’t  interpret  according  to  the 
thinking  of  some  sections.  Thus 
canned  thought,  as  the  expres¬ 
sion  goes,  is  being  propogated 
throughout  the  land.  It  leaves 
little  for  local  expressiveness. 
This  does  not  imply  that  I’m  an 
anti-Lawrence  reader;  not,  by 
far.  I  only  use  his  name,  since  it 
appears  so  often,  and  may  be 
used  as  a  prototype.  In  this 
article,  I  personally  do  not  at¬ 
tack  any  columnist. 


Now  I  select  two  newspapers 
published  on  the  same  day,  to 
make  a  countdown  of  bylines; 
omitting  the  society,  sports  and 
the  entertainment  world  of  TV, 
radio  and  motion  picture  pages. 
I  have  selected  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  and  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun. 

Taking  first,  the  New  Y’ork 
paper,  I  discover  this  run-down : 
13  staff  bylines  and  four  from 
the  UPI,  but  one  only  for  the 
AP.  I  find  such  syndicated  and 
prominent  names  as  Oswald 
Jacoby  the  bridge  expert,  Rich¬ 
ard  Slawsky,  Ann  Landers,  Inez 
Robb,  Frank  Farrell.  I  discover 
on  the  editorial  page  alone,  five 
bylines!  And  an  assortment  of 
other  bylines  adding  up  to  14. 
Thus,  omitting  the  departments 
as  mentioned  above,  here  are 
42  bylines!  All  in  46  pages. 


29  Byline* 

Going  on  to  the  Toronto  paper, 
we  discover  29  bylines,  excluding 
the  departments,  of  course,  men¬ 
tioned  above.  I  find  Jim  Bishop, 
Billy  Graham,  Bennett  Cerf  and 
Dorothy  Kilgallen.  There  are 
two  bylines  on  the  editorial  page. 
There  are  seven  staff  bylines. 
Special  news  features,  garden¬ 
ing,  women’s  activities,  etc., 
produce  other  bylines.  All  in  54 
pages. 

Most  of  these  columnists  give 
us  fairly  good  reading;  yet  much 
of  it,  of  course,  is  the  “personal 


opinion.”  I  suspect  much  spot 
news  goes  into  wastebaskets — 
and  even  ‘small’  news  items  are 
sometimes  of  value, — ^to  make 
room  for  the  byliners! 

War  Waged  On 
8  Million  Rats 

Publisher  F.  M.  Flynn’s  con¬ 
cern  over  rodent  infestation 
sparked  a  New  York  News  “do- 
it-yourself”  war  on  the  city’s 
estimated  8,000,000  rats. 

“What  can  we  do  about  it?” 
Mr.  Flynn  asked  Richard  W. 
Clark,  executive  editor,  refer¬ 
ring  to  horror  stories  of  chil¬ 
dren  being  bitten  by  rats.  Mr. 
Clark  turned  the  problem  over 
to  Dick  Engler,  special  features 
editor,  who  assigned  Kitty  Han¬ 
son,  staff  writer  to  find  an  an¬ 
swer. 

Miss  Hanson  called  on  all  city 
departments  concerned,  health, 
sanitation,  garbage  removal. 
’Two  years  ago  she  had  written 
a  series  on  teen-age  gangs,  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Youth  Board.  Out 
of  this  experience  evolved  the 
“do-it-yourself”  idea  of  having 
the  kids  spearhead  the  war. 

Violent  Month 

“August  is  the  usual  violent 
month  for  teen-age  gangs,”  Miss 
Hanson  said.  “Streets  are  hot, 
young  hands  idle.” 

Miss  Hanson  eventually  got 
about  1,000  youths  in  200  groups 
working  on  the  problem  with 
the  understaffed  health  and 
sanitation  departments.  Each 
youth  group  is  working  for  some 
special  project  for  which  the 
News  has  pledged  itself  to  pay, 
provided  the  fighters  are  suc¬ 
cessful.  Mr.  Clark  estimates 
this  might  cost  the  News  $10,- 
000  and  be  well  worth  the  price. 

It  is  admitted  there  is  no  way 
of  reporting  rat  casualty  lists 
as  the  rodents  crawl  into  holes 
to  die.  However,  with  stories 
running  almost  daily  under  Miss 
Hanson’s  by-line,  positive  re¬ 
sults  are  expected  by  the  time 
schools  open  next  month. 

The  News  is  furnishing  free 
“ammunition,”  safe,  effective 
poison  bait. 

Aluminum.,  New8print 
Combined  in  Page  Ad 

Reynolds  Metals  Co.  recently 
ran  a  full-page  ad  in  the  Detroit 
Times  printed  partly  on  regular 
newsprint  and  partly  on  alu¬ 
minum  foil.  Reynolds  used  the 
same  technique  in  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  of  June  21,  (E&P, 
June  25,  page  22). 


Hearst  Has 
Interest  in 
Paper  Mill 

San  Francisco 

Hearst  Corporation  now  holds 
a  substantial  interest  in  South¬ 
west  Forest  Industries,  Inc., 
which  plans  an  Arizona  mill  to 
produce  newsprint. 

This  consists  of  100,000  shares 
of  common  stock  purchased  at 
a  price  of  $14  a  share.  Hearst 
Corporation  also  holds  options 
which  will  enable  the  purchase 
of  105,000  additional  shares, 
SWFI’s  prospectus  shows. 

Hearst  Corporation’s  interest 
in  the  company  was  reflected  in 
the  recent  election  of  Richard 
E.  Berlin,  its  president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  as  a  director 
of  SWFI. 

The  SWFI  prospectus  reports 
that  Hearst  Corporation  has 
contracted  to  purchase  50,000 
tons  of  newsprint  from  the  com¬ 
pany  annually  for  20  years. 
Prices  will  be  calculated  under 
a  formula  “giving  effect  to  pre¬ 
vailing  market  prices  and  the 
Company  earnings,”  it  is  stated. 

Heanit  Planti 

This  Hearst  purchase  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  company’s  planned 
newsprint  output  will  be  used 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  & 
Express,  the  prospectus  adds. 

The  company  will  offer  the 
remaining  25,000  tons  of  an¬ 
nual  output  to  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  newspapers  on  a  short 
term  basis,  the  prospectus  said. 

iSWFI  estimates  that  25,000 
tons  represent  approximately 
9%  of  the  newsprint  consumed 
in  Arizona,  Colorado,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  West  Texas 
and  Southern  California,  ex¬ 
cluding  Los  Angeles. 

The  proposed  paper  and  pulp 
plant  will  be  located  at  Snow- 
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flake,  near  Holbiwk,  Ariz.  Its  Arnold  Named  Retail  D* 

rated  capacity  will  include  150  -ai  j  iw  t->l010r  ■  lY 

tons  of  kraft  paper  as  well  as  Classified  Manager 

210  tons  of  newsprint.  Mark  R.  Arnold,  retail  man-  T  'T' 

•9  1  90' Di  .  ager  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  U  011  1.^0 

tising,  ANPA,  has  been  named 

Installations  will  include  a  manager  of  the  Retail  and  i 
Fourdrinier  standard  newsprint  Classified  Division,  it  is  an-  VUvFi  1.  ▼  C/il  LAOllg 
machine  with  a  wire  width  of  nounced  by-  John  P.  Kauffman, 

260  inches.  Overall  costs  are  vicepresident  in  charge  of  sales.  Mii.waukfs,  Wii. 

estimated  at  $34,385,000.  SWFI  Mr.  Arnold  has  been  a  mem-  Milwaukee  Journal  set  a 

was  organized  in  1935  as  a  ber  of  the  Bureau’s  Retail  De-  when  it  carried  48  M 

Nevada  corporation.  It  devel-  partment  for  the  past  eight  ^  pictures,  portraying  the 

oped  a  lumber  and  lumber  prod-  years,  and  has  been  retail  man-  happenings  at  toth  the 

ucts  business  to  an  annual  sales  ager  since  1957.  He  will  super-  Democratic  and  Republican  po- 1 

total  of  $14,500,000  last  year,  vise  the  development  of  tools  conventions  during  the 

Headquarters  are  in  Phoenix,  for  use  by  retail  and  classified  July  25. 

Ariz.  managers  and  salesmen  of  Bu-  ®  time,  complete 

Five  California  corporations  reau  member  newspapers.  pages  were  handled  by  Wi». 

engaged  in  processing  and  dis-  u  jn  direct  the  Angeles  to  Mil- 

tributinfiT  DaD6r  Droducts  W6r6  t>  *  a.u  j  ^  «u-*  *  wauK©©,  sent  to  exact  size  zmj 

tiiuuLiii^  papt^r  pruuuctb  were  Bureau’s  three-day  advertising  in/^lnHino*  Wh  pop  j 

acquired  this  year.  These  had  workshons  in  which  newsoaner-  i“  ^ 

eross  sales  of  more  than  S9  000  -  worKsnops  in  wnicn  newspaper  black  and  white  convention 

^oss  s*Aies  oi  more  tnan  ?)»,uuu,  instructed  in  the  use 

000  in  1959,  the  company  re-  modem  tools  and  techniques 

^  .  of  local  newspaper  selling.  I^b  in  L.  A. 

SWFI  IS  presently  cutting  „  ,  ...  r. 

timber  on  a  selective  basis  under  ®  James  Meyer,  assistant  chief 

seven  contracts,  the  prospectus  Arnold  was  editor  and  usi-  Journal’s  photographic 

states.  Six  contracts  are  with  manager  of  H  orld  Trade  department,  directed  both  the 

tbe  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  magazine.  He  liegan  his  news-  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  open- 
the  seventh  is  with  the  White  paper  career  on  the  Johnstown  tions.  A  color  lab  was  set  up  is 
Mountain  Apache  Tribe.  (Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat.  Los  Angeles  to  handle  process- 

_ _ _  ing,  but  for  the  Republican  con- 

TVTW7-  TT  ism«i  Tmi  o  vention  the  processing  was  doM 

iS\  Herald  Iribune  In  Fhase  O  here,  a  standby  crew  worked 

all  night  in  the  Journal’s  color 

“Phase  Three”  is  now  in  full  Mr.  White  added  to  this  edi-  lab  to  prepare  pictures  for  the 
swing  at  the  New  York  Herald  torial  summation  the  assertion  following  day’s  paper  during  the 
Tribune  in  what  might  be  called  that  the  step-by’-step  improve-  Chicagfo  convention, 
the  “White-ney”  process  of  ments  so  far  and  to  follow  In  Los  Angeles,  Keimeth  Pot- 
making  a  good  paper  better  would  alway-s  keep  the  editorial  terleib  and  George  P.  KoshoUek 
under  ownership  of  John  Hays  page  to  the  forefront.  Jr.,  were  on  duty.  In  Chic8|i, 

Whitney  and  the  presidency-  “Phase  1”  involved  assembly  Mr.  Kosholek,  plus  John  Ahl- 
editorship  of  Robert  M.  White  of  top  personnel,  completed  with  hauser,  Arthur  Uhlmann  and 
II.  appointment  of  Fendall  W.  Fred  Tonne  handled  the  color 

The  paper  shifted  its  editorial  Yerxa  as  vicepresident  and  man-  work, 
page  Sunday,  Aug.  7  to  the  aging  editor.  “Phase  2”,  which  ^ 

front  page  of  Section  2  and  will  be  alway’s  under  considera- 

added  “The  Sunday  Forum”  to  tion,  is  concerned  with  “content  Army  Engineers 
the  section.  On  Monday  the  pa-  improvement.”  The  present  p*.  p__  c  ^ 

per  added  a  new  “News  Feature  “Phase  3”  takes  up  “content  re-  rress  suppon 

Page.”  organization.”  A  number  of  Boston 

“It  is  our  intention  that  these  changes  are  in  the  offing  and  The  Boston  Herald  and  Tnt 
and  other  moves  will  make  every  will  be  in  effect  by  mid-Septem-  eler  has  received  two  awudj 
page  of  the  newspaper  more  in-  ber,  according  to  Mr.  White’s  from  the  U.  S.  Army  for  piu- 
viting  to  the  reader”,  a  Sunday  chart.  moting  public  understanding  (rf 

editorial  explained.  “There  is  a  Battling  the  heavyrweight  New  the  Army’s  work.  Robert  R 
tendency,  of  course,  for  news-  York  Times,  what  Mr.  White  is  Choate,  publisher,  was  presented 
papers  on  a  program  of  im-  seeking  is  “grace,  charm  and  the  awards  by  Brig.  Gen.  Alda 

provement  to  put  a  great  deal  speed.”  K.  Sibley  at  ceremonies  at  held- 

of  emphasis  on  and  make  a  “The  job  of  maintaining  the  quarters  of  the  New  EngUnd 

great  deal  of  noise  about  the  highest  iiossible  standards  of  Corps,  U.  S.  Army  Engineen. 

shifting  of  headlines,  and  the  content  is  a  continuing  one,”  One  of  the  citations  spedfc 

rearranging  of  features,  pages  Mr.  White  said.  “In  reorganiza-  ally  referred  to  a  supplano* 
and  sections.  Proper  as  these  tion  of  content  we  are  seeking  published  by  the  Herald  a  yen 
emphases  sometimes  are,  they  to  set  the  climate  for  the  best  ago.  It  described  the  militirj 
are  nothing  without  excellence  possible  use  of  the  talent  we  and  civil  works  progTtuns  of  tht 
of  content.  It  is  this  latter,  the  have.  We  want  to  give  recogni-  Army  engineers.  Gen.  Sibkj 
maintenance  of  high  standards  tion  to  our  high  professional  said  the  goodwill  created  by  tke 
of  reporting  and  interpretation,  standards  by  bolding  our  writers  newspapers  had  contributed  I# 
which  is  to  be  our  constant  goal,  up  to  our  readers  for  their  ap-  the  completion  of  16  flood 
as  it  is  the  basic  consideration  preciation  in  the  best  possible  trol  projects  costing  $35  milli*- 
if  a  newspaper  is  to  be  worthy  typographical  setting's.  Tbe  new  Twelve  more  projects,  coEtiil 
of  its  readers.”  split  page  in  our  daily  offers  a  $90  million,  are  under  consti*- 

“Today’s  improvement  and  wonderful  opportunity  for  dis-  tion,  and  four  more,  costing 
those  to  follow  both  daily  and  playing  the  talents  of  our  best  million,  have  been  completed* 
Sunday  are  part  of  a  continuing  writers.  It  offers  them  a  chal-  are  under  construction,  he  siii 
Herald  Tribune  program  to  lenge,  and  as  they  meet  it,  they  Before  1955,  only  23  flood  t* 
serve  its  readers  still  better,”  will,  we  are  confident,  rally  more  trol  projects  had  been  built  W 
tbe  editorial  stated.  readers  to  us.”  the  Army  in  New  England 
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1  Rations  into  the  fourth  state  of  rate  publicity,  we  welcome  it.” 

JVlOrC  -t  £120  J.  matter.  Mr.  Allen,  son  of  the  late 

^  A  University  of  Oregon  medi-  Dean  Eric  Allen  of  the  Oregon 

n  cal  school  professor,  Dr.  How-  journalism  school,  charged  that  ^ 

1^0101100  i  i0vVS  ard  Mason,  warned  the  writers  the  story  of  the  Trieste,  the  deep  ;  newspaper.  Metropolitan  weekly.  Ma* 

that  “some  scientists  have  sea  vessel  that  penetrated  to  the  »8.»3e.  down,  loos 

filler  learned  how  to  drop  the  fly  in  lowest  ocean  depths  on  earth,  i  iIuLico.  uquerque, 

UIgt:U  front  of  the  nose  of  the  national  had  been  virtually  ignored  by  j  ^  3  „„„ 

*  press  in  order  to  exploit  them-  the  press.  And  this,  from  my  ne»riHK  retirement.  Otferimt  leaw  with 

Eugene,  Ore.  selves  for  publicity  purjwses.  point  of  view,  was  one  of  the  front'*ar!?*bkck*'^S>  ^newSrlmi' 

Science  writing  is  the  fastest-  Such  men,  he  said,  victimize  greatest  stories  of  my  lifetime.”  cbntjurt  William  A.  Smith,  Loudon- 

growing  specialty  in  journalism,  both  the  science  writer  and  the  viiie.  Ohio. _ 

a  conference  of  30  West  Coast  public  by  over-representing  the  *  pacific  island  newspaper  — 

"'^"^^ntl'y  Warner  Ups  Stein  BrokeT  p^u^r. 

*'*Alton  L.  Blakeslee,  sconce  Dr.  John  E.  Allen,  a  Portland  Max  Stein  will  join  Wamer  ch^u.  T^Tth 
news  editor  of  the  Associated  State  College  geologist,  told  the  Bros.  Pictures  early  next  month  conversion  class.  Population;  10.856. 

Press,  said  science  news  ought  writers  that  scientists  today  are  as  advertising  manager.  Mr.  i^d“\',660.*^CircuiaUon/“i®9&.  i'Ino! 

to  be  given  page  one  space  more  not  as  scared  of  reporters  as  Stein,  creative  ad  manager  for  I  2.364. ’2,397,  10,500.  lo.soo’ and  2’.ioo'. 

regularly  than  it  has  been,  they  were  20  years  ago.  20th  Centur>-Fox,  will  assume  j  Bu';fh‘^n"'New‘'Y!S?k. 

“American  newspapers,”  he  “In  fact,”  he  said,  “we  are  his  new  duties  following  a  va-  ! - - - 

j  charged,  “are  not  telling  the  pathetically  grateful  for  accu-  cation.  j 

full  story  of  science.”  ,  -  -  —  varied  industries  and  stores,  owner  re- 
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Mr.  Blakeslee  was  one  of  a  j 
doien  speakers  at  the  confer-  ' 
ence.  Others  included  Dr.  Wil- 
Ijim  Nierenberg,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  science  adviser  to  NATO 
headquarters  at  Paris  and  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Miller,  chairman  of 
the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

The  conference  brought  to¬ 
gether  science  writers,  man- 
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SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
SUBURBAN 


aging  editors  and  editorial  page  it’s  not  th.  down  payment  that  southern  California 

i-liwf.  fmm  newsnaners  throutrh-  *>“r*  t***  newspaper — it’s  the  person-  SUBURBAN 

duels  irtOT  newspapere  mrougn  Semi-weekly  grossing  1540.000.  Top-  I 

out  the  Western  United  States  !  is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  notch  rotary  plant,  large  building  in- 
Mid  Canada  Snonsored  hv  the  selling.  eluded  for  $325,000.  Rapid-growth  area 

UQ  t^naaa.  opon^rea  oy  ine  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  assures  experienced  suburban  publisher 

School  of  Journalism  and  the  box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich,  large  capital  gain.  Exclusively  listed  , 


STRONG  ABC  CIRCULATION,  riwal 
villaKe  weekly.  clean  community, 
varied  industries  and  storee,  owner  re¬ 
cently  deceased.  Box  3326.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  CAUFORNIA  SYNDI- 
GATE.  7  semi-weeklies,  none  in  Los 
Angeles.  Circulation  |x>pulation  120,- 
000,  1969  income  $.643,600.  Advertising 
rate  ^.25  local,  $5.04  National.  Price 
I  for  all  $400,000;  teims  negotiated.  Our 
i  No.  0876.  May  Brothers.  Binghamton. 

!  New  York. 

!  Texas  Met- Weekly  $  76,000* 

'  N.B.  Met-Suburban 

Weekly  35.000* 

S.E.  Trade  Journal  17,500* 

Ohio  Weekly  39.000* 

N.W.  Small  Daily  125.000* 

Penn  Weekly  30,600* 


iiuLcn  ruvary  piani.  large  ouiiuing  in-  d  a  rr  f  u 

eluded  for  $325,000.  Rapid-growth  area  ^  ^  ".  rv  z-v  as  r>  A  XT 

assures  experienced  suburban  publisher  CHAPMAN  COMPANY 


Ondnate  School  of  the  Univer-  - - — - Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 

^’7“  ocnooi  01  me  univer  EXPERIENCE  COUNTS.  We  negotiate  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr..  Ana- 
Sity  of  Oregon,  the  sessions  were  ,  newspaper  property  salee  in  California,  heim,  California. 


Legal  semi-weekly.  '58  gross  60%  over  '  ki.„  Yoi^ 

•  R«  .  tAAiY  efww _ 1 _ _  _  i^grw 


uiDDorted  bv  an  S8R00  errant  ^  fo  both  buyer  and  seller.  Try  us. - -  -  Naahvi 

/  AU  vt  A-  1  ^  GABBBRT  &  HANCOCK.  3709-B  Ar-  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  j  San  Fi 

from  the  National  Science  Foun-  lington  Ave..  Riverside.  California.  EXCLUSIVE  '  Indian! 

ditkm.  John  L.  Hulteng,  associ-  ^  A.».,v,rA'  . - 1 - ^ - TT!:  ^ 

.  M  «  •  V“  J  ifir  SOUND  Investments  in  selected  ,  58;  1960  running  50^  over  last  year.  ^re*tlD 

6t6  pr0I68SOr  Ol  jOUm&lism,  RUCl  publication  Prepertiee.  Arthur  VV.  $120,000  caah.  Box  3306,  Editor  & 

Dr,  Francis  E.  Dart,  associate  i  Stypes.  «5  Market  St..  San  Fran-  Publisher. 

.  cisco  5.  California.  - - - - -  ____ 

professor  of  physics,  were  co-  - - - -  caufornia  exclusive  farm  mana 

directors  of  the  conference.  I  inquiriejs  invited  ahi^  weekly,  grossing  $40,ooo;  „„ 


Atlanta 
Nashville 
San  E'rancisco 
Indianapolis 


INCORPORATED 
MEDIA  BROKERS 

Loe  .\ngeles 
San  Antonio 
Troy,  O. 
Please  address: 
1182  W.  Peachtree 
Atlanta  9,  Ga. 


Publications  Wanted 


INQUIRIES  INVITED 


®^XCLUSIVE  managing  ED.  wire  ed.  ad  manager. 

,  $40,000:  ^ij  under  35,  wish  to  buy  into  or 


w_  ,  u  u  i,  1  experienced  newspaper  men  who  $45,000.  $15,000  down.  Sound,  over  60  w’hh  ootion  to  buv  Mini- 

Mr.  Blakeslee,  who  has  been  are  adequately  financed.  Several  Semi-  years  old.  good  plant,  growth.  Jos.  A.  N^w  s^i^  on  ^11 

writing  science  news  for  the  weeklies  (nwsing  over  $100,000.  Lo-  Snyder,  Nevvspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  jajiy  Box  '3329,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

cated  in  bouthe&st. 


J  Ai-  Ai  '  ctM.eu  in  Southeast.  Romneya  Drive.  Anaheim.  California.  _* _ — - - - 

\P  Since  1946,  urged  the  “sim-  ,  niYlP  MP\A/<;PAPPR<^  -  ,  j  r-  • 

plieity  approach”  as  the  best  j  (BrokePs)  ^  ^  (Tax  Consultants)  !  ^b“1'’"jACK‘‘ l“  STOLL**  “sIoCi'  I  - "" - - 

method  of  presenting  science  1  rAn..s^\fARAMA  atS’.  e^eoT.  6Mi  HoU^Sd  I  loans  negotiatei>-$2oo.om  and 

new8  in  the  daily  press.  “Only  !  _  gadsen.  Alabama  _  Bivd..  Los  Angeles  28.  California. _ ' 

one  to  three  basic  points  can  be  |  newspaper  appraisals  for  all  '  new  England  weekly  pair.  ; 

pot  over  in  the  average  science  I  l>urpo*tes.  Newsi>ape.*  Service  Ce.s  Inc.,  i  Gros&inir  $135,000.  this  year  looks  like  ; 

1  408  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City,  Fla.  I  $150,000.  Standard  newspaper  fermat  ! 

neW8  story,  he  said.  In  order  |  - -  and  make-up.  I2-I6  pages.  Modem  news- 

to  develop  any  of  the  interpre-  dial  liaper  building.  14.000  square  feet  floor 

live  angles  von  need  At  leAAt  a  '  “America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker"  i  Unopiweed  in  prMperous  city  of  : 

angles  you  need  at  least  a  ,  j.  y^raverly.  Detroit  3,  Mich.  TO  .>-5864  10. 1 00  very  heart  of  Old  New  England.  , 

leature-length  piece.  I  — - - - circulation  3.90«.  Twelve  full-time  em- 


BOX  579 

GADSEN.  ALABAMA 


ow-ovis  oool  nuiiywuoa  ' - -  u  m  ..  . 

Blvd..  Los  Angeles  28.  California.  '  expansion  w  purc^  of  n.w^ 

_ _ papers,  radio  and  TV  properties.  FUB- 

NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY  PAIR.  ;  LISHESS  S^VICE.  P.  O.  Box  3132. 
Grossinit  $135,000,  this  year  looks  like  i  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 


NEWbFAPEK  SEKYICXS 

Column'  Editorial  Ideas 


for  stability.  Herman  Koch.  2923  Vir-  ,  $50,000  down.  Our  No.  (>869.  May 
ginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Brothers,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


/ _ .  waveriy,  iretroii  o.  mien,  ivf  .j-ocwi 

feature-length  piece.”  - - - - Sw^*'!S3veSg i  sp^  up  your  coll-mn  or 

a.  «  .  . .  .  SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  inch  Bcpe^^  $1^0  000  editorial  page.  Use  "Between  The 

News  Breaks  Ahead  discretion.  P.  T.  Hines.  Publishers  i  cludimr  i>ubii'sher?  salarv  ~  Modem  Headlines’*  as  ideawakeners  for  those 

^  .  ...  ;  Service.  Box  3132.  Greensboro.  N.  C.  |  Xua*te  I^SSSent  Pri«  $175^  i!!:  I  ^asy  daze  when  the  lighU  .refu^se  to 

During  one  round-table  ses-  ,  eluding  building  at  $75,000  and  equip-  j‘**,V."**.  “""P*®*-  Uld  Ghost. 

SKHLananel  of  (U^iontists  told  of  1  YOU  CAN'T  beat  midwest  newspapers  ment  at  $45,000  depreciated.  Terms:  Oxford.  Wisconsin. 

^  a  panel  01  scientists  tola  Ol  1  subility.  Herman  Koch.  2923  Vir-  ,  $50,000  down.  Our  No.  0869.  May 
POWnllal  news  breaks  of  the  1  ginia  st.,  Sioux  City,  lowa.  Brothers,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION  :  WI^RAM  $20,000:  $25,000:  $140,- 

CrK6S  Observatory  astrCH  ,  Daily  Newspaper  Properties  OOO/Wyominjf  $37,500,  all  weeklies, 

physicist,  predicted  that  stories  |  w.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif.  I  ^Jey-Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton, 

wold  soon  be  developing  on  the  |  wfstfrn  newspapers  ”  i  -  - 

aploration  of  other  planets,  on  I  Jo«iph  J^Ser,  2284  ^tXnneya  one  of  THE  LARGEjOT  W^kly 
eyeriments  aimed  at  making  |  Drive.  An^«i™.  Day  or  Nite.  JJ^Td^l^iO  Tn  cental  “n^^triarcTty 

life  in  laboratory  test  tubes,  \  kto.ooo.  circulation  35.000.  Sub- 

^  on  Project  Ozma,  the  effort  1  Newspaper  Appraisers  ;  *e‘x:^re»^'  ^hic^in^  ^ub^ 


Press  Engineers 


Ventura.  Calif.  Bailey-Krehbiel, 
— - —  Kansas. 


COLORADO  $20,000:  $25,000:  $140,-  UPECO  INC. 

000,' Wyoming  $37,500.  all  weeklies.  I  Mnv. _ Frpct _ Anvwhere 

!  SPECIALIZING  IN 


-  - „  1  T>krv«i  s«i*  ’  .  fowided  1930  in  central  industrial  city  ! 

)  ynillka  in  laboratory  test  tubes,  !  ^  i  of  iw.ooo.  circulation  35.000.  Sub- 

1,  co6tii(  ^  on  Project  Ozma,  the  effort  1  Newspaper  Appraisers  |  $24L^’  *e‘x:^re»^'  ^hic^in^  ^ub^ 

conitne  w  establish  radio  contact  with  ! - r — ! - - -  ,  j  iwior's  $12,000,  $186,376.  Modern  | 

intellioPTit  Uf..  There  is  no  substitute  for  eiperien^I  |  newspaper  plant  with  15  empli^ees.  3  | 

Stlll$  f®  ngent  llle  on  other  planets#  *  Valuations  of  newspapers,  subsidiaries,  i  Lanotjrpes,  EHrod.  Ludlow.  48*paire  Hoe 

pletod  W  Uther  scientists  suggested  that  I  television,  radio  and  syndicates — for  tax  press,  complete  photo-engraving  plant, 
Mi4  the  wvi.zkvo  other  purposes.  More  than  200  j  3  trucks.  1  Cndillac  car  and  complete 

,  he  $■■•  wniers  watch  for  interest-  l  Jn  31  states  to  date.  Comprehensive  office  equipment.  Price,  not  including 

food  H6'  ‘V  developments  in  endocrin-  !  reports  submitted.  By  mail  if  desired.  '  building,  $250,000;  immediate  poeses- 

bnilt  hr  ologv  atiH  i  Qualified  expert  court  witness.  |  sion.  Monthly  sportinj  goods  journal 

boat  Bi  ■ugy  ana  genetic  research,  and  a.  s.  van  benthuysen  .  included  in  price.  Our  No.  0912.  May 
and  aO^  <KV0te  more  attention  to  investi-  '  446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn  26.  N.  Y.  Brothers,  Binghamton.  New  York. 
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Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVINfJ— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Elxpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-69  Frankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  ,38,  N.  Y. 
BArclay  7-9776 

NEWSPAPER  ERECTORS,  INC. 
Elrecting-PIanning-Repair 
P.O.  Box  124,  Islip,  New  York 
Juniper  1-8074 

Erecting  by  Paul  F.  Bird.  Gen'I.  Mgr. 


E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


Composing  Room 


CONVEaiSION  TO  OFFSET  makes  | 
available  14  (34087)  and  26  (46279).  I 
Both  with  Kaa  pots,  feeders,  four  molds.  ' 
Mata  in  14;  6>4-ei30;  9/204  (Corona); 

12  pt.  Kabel :  M/2S  in  auxiliary;  mats 
in  26;  9/204,  18/69  C3ielt.  Both  ma> 
chines  in  eoceelient  condition.  May  be 
seen  in  operation.  Your  chtHce  18,260. 
Heraid  Newspapers,  Giu^,  Indiana. 

Mail  Rmtm 

HIGH  SPEED  WALLASTAR  Auto- 
matic  Wire  Bundler,  serial  no.  B  30,  i 
capacity  20  bundles  per  minute,  ex>  ' 
cellent  condition,  current  price  new 
317,000.  Bartrain  offer  complete  with 
conveyor  table  and  spare  i>arts  36,600 
f.o.b.  Ottawa.  Canada.  Available  now. 
Write  Mr.  D.  Tracy,  The  Ottawa  Jour¬ 
nal,  Ottawa,  Canada, 

Pretts  /loom 

TWO  16-PAGB  GOSS  single-width 
decker  type  rotary  preeecp,  one  without 
folder,  twinned  to  ^ve  32-paii:e  capac¬ 
ity,  complete  with  40  hp  AC  drive, 
oontrola,  full  stereotype  equiimient. 
22-inch  cut-oflf.  Can  be  seen  in  oper¬ 
ation.  Bxcellent  for  small  daily  or 
semi-weekly  which  has  out^own  flat 
bed.  Carefully  maintained,  (rood  con¬ 
dition.  Available  only  because  our 
growth  requires  grreater  patre  capacity. 
This  complete  press  room  packaire  only 
$24,000.  Available  about  Aufrust  16. 
El  Cajon  Valley  News.  P.  O.  Box  278, 
El  Cajon,  California. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Ub«  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
losertioB 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  70  c;  2  9  80c; 
1.  9  95c.  Add  25c  for  Boa  Service. 

JOE  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  applkation  forms 
by  scndini  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
emelope  to  E&P  Classihed  DepL 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIfICATIONS; 
4  times  (S  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  $1.15;  2  times  9  $1.30;  1 
time  9  $1.45  per  lina  3  line  minimum. 
Add  2Sc  for  Box  Service. 
ai.OO  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  WediMsday.  4  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information).  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
Publisher  reserves  the  ripht  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lints 

Tint 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$560 

$476 

$448 

$414 

$370 

282 

320 

272 

256 

237 

ai 

141 

190 

161 

152 

140 

125 

70 

115 

98 

92 

85 

75 

35 

70 

60 

56 

52 

46 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  Biwodway.  N.  Y.  34,  N.  V. 
Phean  BRyaat  9-30S2 


Pre*g  Room 


16-paRe  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model-romplete  stereo-AC.  drive. 

2-unit  GOSS,  ZWt”  End  Feed  Complete 
Stereo-AC,  drive. 

24.pnite  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model-complete  stereo-AC,  drive. 

S-paire  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  DECK, 
Roll  Arm  Brackets-Upper  Former. 

8-paRe  GOSS  COMET  FLATBED,  AC, 
drive-quarter  and  half-folder. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

**New8paper  Press  Erectors'* 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


LUDLOW  22 '4  ^*ms,  electric  *pot,  2  cabi-  , 
netJ^,  one  super  surfacer,  12  &  18 

Franklin  Gothic;  24  to  72  Sq.  Gothic 
Heavy ;  24  to  72  Medium  Condensed 
Gothic;  48.  60,  72  Tempo  Black ;  36, 
48,  60  Temiw  Heavy;  72  pt.  Temi>o 
Italic;  84  pt.  Capet. 

O 

LUDLOW,  ^ras  iK>t.  one  calHnet.  6  to 
12  TemiX)  Medium;  6  to  12  Goudy 
Light  ;  6  to  12  Tetn|K>  Light ;  8  &  10 
Bodoni  Modern  Roman;  assorted  6  &  12 
pt.  Gothic  Faces. 


Prens  Room 


LINOTYPES 

MODEL  30  MIXER.  NO.  61985 
2/90-2/72-4/34  Mag^xines  —  6  Molds, 
ESeetrie  Pot,  Marnaeh  Feeder,  AC 
Motor. 

MODEL  14  NO.  49834 
Swinsins;  Keyboard,  3/90-1/34  MsRa- 
zinee.  Mold  Blower,  Mohr  Saw,  AC 
Motor. 


APEX  PRINTING 
MACHINERY  CO.  INC 

210  Elizabeth  St. 

New  York  12,  N.  Y.  WOrth  6- 


STEREOTYPE 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE— 22%  ' 

Heavy  Duty,  AC — Pneumatic  Pump 

WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATES 
Right  and  Left — AC— Vacuum  Back 

WOOD  STANDARD  AUTOSHAVERS 

WOOD  PREREGISTBR  MACHINE 

8  and  10  TON  KEMP  IMMERSION 
POTS — Complete  with  Carburetors 

250'  JAMPOL  PLATE  CXINVEYOR 

16'  JAMPOL  Raised  Plate  Return 


PRESSES 

•  EXTRA  SPECIAL  • 


Pri»*»  RiH>m 


AUTOMATIC  FLAT  ItED  PRES.SI9 
MODEL  E  DUPLEX  ® 
GOSS  COMET 
(K>SS  <X)X-0-l’YPB 
MODEL  A  IX'PXiBX 
HIGH  SPEED  ROTARY  PRESSRS 

12  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR-^ 
reverses — Auxiliary  Fountains  —  Al 
Stereo.  ^ 

16  PAGE  TUBULAR  DUPLEX  -  Al 
Stereo. 

16  32  PAGE  R.  HOE  with  % 

All  Stereo. 

16.  .32  PAGE  R.  HOE  with  color  rail, 
— Stereo  optional. 

24  48  PAGE  SUPER  DITTY  DUPLn 
— Stereo  optional— Press  A-I. 

Delivered  &  Installed  Parkam 
If  Ilesired 


HOE 

8  Units  &  2  Folders 


SCOTT 

4  Units  &  Folder 
HOE 

3  Units  &  Folder 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  Co.  Inc. 

415  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


SCOTT  MULTI-UNIT  22% 

St.  4  or  6  Unit  Press  with  a  reversible 

worth  6-0070  Unit  and  extra  Color  Cylinder — S(JOTT 

- Heavy  Duty  3  to  2  Double  Folders 

with  C-H  Conveyors — SCOTT  3  Arm 
Reels  with  Jones  Tensions — TracksKe, 
I  I  Turntables,  Steel  Floor  Plate.  LAST 

ilders  PRESS  located  at  BOSTON  HERALD- 

TRAVELiJR. 

TERMS  for  immediate  removal  I 


FOR  SALE — 6-unit  Scott  newspaper 
press  with  22%"  cut-off,  two  folders, 
two  color  cylinders.  G.  E.  Control 
panel  and  drive.  Each  unit  has  Seott 
3-ai-m  reels  with  Jones  tension.  40-80 
page  press.  Stereotype  equipment  in¬ 
cluded.  MUST  SELL.  MAKE  OFFER 
ON  ALL  OR  PART. 

I  (Subject  to  prior  sale) 

San  Francisco  Shopping  News 
861  Howard  Street 
Saa  Francisco  3,  California  j 

NEW  COLE 
QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE.  Adaptable  all  types  ro-  ' 
tary  presse-.. 

Time  and  Money  saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 
MACHINE  WORKS 

1633  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Ce  6-8841 

(KISS  48  PAGE  PRESS.  Decker, 
^-9/16"  cutoff,  double  folder.  Reverse 
cylinder  and  color  fountains  for  two 
colors  and  black.  A.C.  drive,  end  fed. 
Available  immediately.  Herald,  Grand 
Forks,  North  Dakota. 

!  8  PAGE  DUPLEX  Model  A  Flatbed 
.  press  complete.  Condition  of  press  and 
printing  quality  excellent.  Available 
I  now.  310, (KM).  Bob  Pauloe,  The  Dalles 
(^ronicle,  TTie  Dalles,  Oregon. 


DUPLEX  MBTFROPOLITAN  23-9/16" 
Up  to  21  Units— 6  Color  Cylinders — 5 
Folders  with  Upper  Formers — 5  Drives 
— End  Feed  or  on  Substructure  with  3 
Arm  Reels.  Available  as  result  of 
Mechanical  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  and  Post-Dispatch. 

6  UNIT  S(X)TT  23-9/16" 

2  Double  Polders — 2  AC  Drives.  Lo¬ 
cated  Knoxville  Journal.  j 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  22%" 

4  and  5  Unit  Presses-  -Double  FoJders 
AC  Drives — Located  Staten  Island  Ad¬ 
vance — Charlotte  News. 

3  UNIT  HOE  22%" 

With  Reversible  Unit — Color  Cylinder 

3  Pancooat  Color  Couples — AC  Drive — 
Reels  and  Pasters.  Located  Jackson¬ 
ville  Times-Union. 

I 

I  3  UNIT  HOE  22%" 

'  With  Color  (Cylinder — End  Fed — AC 
Drive.  Located  Lebanon,  Pa. 

I  2  UNIT  HOE  22%" 

End  Fed — AC  Drive — Stereo.  Located 
W.  Lebanon.  N.  H. 

16  PAGE  DITPLEX  TUBULAR 
Clomplete  Stereo— AC  Drive.  Located 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

2.HODEL  AB  DUPLEX  FLATBEDS 
Located  Sanford,  N.  C.  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

GOSS  COMET 

Located  Shippensburg,  Pa.  Available 
by  August  1st. 


UPECO,  INC. 

"20  minutes  from  Hmes  Squats" 
750  Valleybrook  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  NJ 
GBneva  8-3744 


GOSS,  duplex,  web  fed,  flat  bed  pna. 
8  itaice.  model  A.  serial  number  Ml 
Biiuipped  to  do  tabloid  printing;  Bus 
thin  IS  X  20  automatic  cylinder  pna, 
serial  number  A-IOOI;  and  Ludits 
typograph  machine,  number  5221,  nm. 
plete  with  many  styles  of  type.  Wil 
sell  reasonably  due  to  conversioa  Is 
offset  printing.  Write  or  call.  CmII 
Whig,  125  N.  Street,  Elkton,  Maty, 
land.  Export  8-3311. 

Stereotype 

R.  HOE  FLATCAST  FINISHQIG 
^UIPMENT;  Radial  Router;  Stasa 
type  Saw,  and  Combination  StereotfM 
Saw  with  squaring  Trimmer.  AC  na 
tors;  good  condition ;  available  nss. 
Jack  Moore  Newspaper  Produetka 
Outfitter,  560  Eastland,  Berea,  OUa 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
.STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OXford  74111 


MAILROOM 

2— JAMPOL  BUNDLE  PUSHERS 

2— DO(nc  DISPATCH  BELT  CON¬ 
VEYORS  with  12  Telescopic  Loaders. 


Li  notypes —  I  ntert  ypes — Ludlowi 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVB 
37  Warren  St.  New  York  7,  N.  I. 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Boilers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  6.  Ma 

WANTED;  8-page  Duplex  or  Gom 
bed.  Advise  serial  No.  and  when  sv» 

[  able.  Northern  Machine  Works,  W 
N.  4th  St..  Phila.  6.  Pa. 

,  WANT  TO  BUY  B«-gain  in, «  PW 
!  single  width  press.  Prefer  22  H  eat  A 
stereo  11.  I.  Hall.  The  Lubbock  Siik 
302  Broadway,  Lubbock.  Texas. 

CASH ! ! 

1  Immediately  for  your  plant  ot 
vidual  item.  A  call  or  letter  will  ^ 
^  ceive  prompt  action.  Oscar 
!  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York  City  H 
■  worth  6-0070. 


CHIPPING  BLOCKS  all  size  diameter.  |  '  ™  ..j  „„„ 

u  rrfSrTmt;irte“ii.;^r-  ben  shulman  associates  ,  kK 

Quarter-page-folders.  60  East  42nd  St.  NeY.  17  OXford  7-4W0  j  toun,  Indiana. 

Geo.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho.  > 
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EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


Admini.ilratire 


PUBliSHEB.  who  wmnU  to  lUrt  cut- 
du  load.  I'opabla  younK  aasist* 

ll?  or  thoroughly  seasoned  general 
Must  be  .-xperienced  in  hnn- 
iiu  personnel,  and  either  know  or 
bs  a(>tble  and  willing  to  learn  every 
ojMr  phase  of  small  daily  operation. 
Ogly  irif-starters  with  sound  records 
goa^rcd.  Excellent  six-day  p.m.  in 
prognsKive  20.000  town  Chart  Aren  8. 
irdta  fully  iu  confidence.  Box  3123, 
MiSr  *  Publisher^ _ 

VKW8PAPBB  (UTILD  LOCAL  offers 
naff  iwsition.  Imtge.  growing,  chal- 
l(afin*  union  seek-s  local  ret>resenta-  | 
tits,  inclination  and  experience  for 
leitsining.  grievance,  educational,  ad- 
Pijpjitralive  dutiea.  In  confidence  to: 
Bob  Buchanan.  Kxecutive  Secretary. 
Toraato  Newspalter  Cuild,  73  Ade- 
Itids  Ufieet  West,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Circulation 


A  CHANCE  TO  MOVE  UP 

Evsnding  Ohio  daily  in  20,000  class  i 
bM  SB  opening  with  a  future  for  the  i 
right  young  district  man  If  you  have  . 
t  or  3  yeans  of  nolid  circulation  ex-  : 
pwivee  and  can  handle  a  tough  job  i 
lor  s  fast  growing  paper,  we'll  help 
you  learn  and  advance.  Write  San- 
fidtr  Register;  Sandu:>ky,  Ohio. 

WANTII)  —  Circulati-yn  man  with  ^ 
basic  experience  for  new  daily  Chart  . 
Ana  7 — write  Box  3321,  Editor  & 
Misher. 


Ditplar  Adrcrtixing 


DISPLAY  ADVERTIBINC  SALESMAN 
far  large  daily  in  highly  competitive 
mtrkst  Exeelient  ofbportonity  of  ad- 
raaeement  for  experienced,  aggreaaive 
akansB.  State  qualifications,  avail- 
ibiHty,  Ckart  Area  9.  Write  Box  2949, 
EAtw  k  PuUisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  with  Ideas  and 
Ability  to  fill  staff  vacancy  on  non- 
na  daily  in  Washington  State.  Must 
be  exeeptional  saleaman,  adept  at  lay- 
oat  sad  copy.  Excellent  wage  guaran- 
ISK  lineage  and  color  commissions; 
unit  dialing  trust;  optional  health 
isd  accident  insurance.  Prefer  man 
asdsr  40.  A  real  opportunity  for  a 
Piiwsroos  future  if  willing  to  work 
f*  it.  Send  complete  reeume,  sample 
Ispoot  and  copy,  with  first  letter  to: 
B.  E  Bell,  WORLD.  Wenatchee, 
Wadiington. 


^WNESSEE  daily  of  23,000  needs 
rori  display  advertising  salesman. 
liBiannn  3  yeouw'  experience.  Must 
gw  how  to  sell  local  retail  aecounta. 

giving  salary  requirements, 
2*Bne  and  siunple  layout.  Box  3100, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SPACE  REPS  WANTED 
btAyng  industrial  monthly  oi>ening  ex- 
"■gn  .west.  Southwest  and  Southeast 
;!<***»•  Very  liberal  commissions; 
P*”  I»«e  rate.  Send  references  and 
wswnt  client  list.  Box  38S2.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


MSPUY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAl 
iw  new  dauly  in  Wyoming’s  thin 
“JWst  retail  market.  Prefer  expert 
esesq  man,  but  will  consider  ambitious 
Pasui^le  beginner.  Advertising  man 
MU  couple  of  year 

•»  Older  (to-poblisher  plans  to  retire 
salary,  to 
Write  full  deUils.  fire 
No  phone  calls.  Advertisin 
The  Riverton  Ranger,  Hivei 
Wyoming. 


WWJ^Y  SALESMAN: 

“PMilunity  for  aggressive  sale 
™  copy  an< 
bst  of  accounts  with 
■““T  plus  commission.  Good  wo 
^!«ons  with  all  benefits.  Moi 
trswiw’  Sunday,  located  i: 
^»u  coMunity  of  Chart  Ar 
All  remimo  in  first  1 

Wrifl*?'**  strict  oonfk 

'»nts  Box  3209.  Editor  and  PubI 


Ditplay  Advertiting 


ADVERTISING  AND  JOB  PRINTING 
saleaman  wanted  for  group  of  three 
neighboring  weeklies.  Good  opportun-  ! 
ity  for  experienced  man.  Gar  essential,  i 
Good  salary  to  good  producer.  Give 
resume  first  letter.  Beryl  Bowden, 
Clewiston  (Pioridal  News. 


A  STAFF  ADDITION  i 
NOT  A  VACANCY  j 

Display  ^vertiaing  salesman  with  ideas  i 
and  ability  to  sell  and  service  retail  I 
accounts  is  wanted  by  a  prise  winning  I 
27.000  ABC  newspaper  in  Illinois.  Ehc-  I 
ewilent  starting  salary,  free  medical 
insurance,  pr<^t  sharing,  free  life  in-  | 
surance,  C^ristmaa  bonus,  vacation,  • 
etc.  We  prefer  married  man  under  40. 
A  real  opportunity  for  a  prosperous 
future  in  a  progresaive  community  for 
a  man  willing  to  work  for  it.  Send 
resume,  sample  layout  and  copy  with 
letter  to  Box  3227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING— Chart  Area 
2  36.000  morning  daily  for  experienced 
retail  advertising  salesman.  Join  staff 
u  Copy  and  layout  experience 

helpful.  Salary  p4uB  commission  and 
car  allowance.  Box  3218,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 
Progreaaive  daily  haa  number  1  spot 
on  iU  di.splay  staff  open.  We  seek  a 
young  nubn  with  a  good  display  back¬ 
ground.  13'e  man  must  have  drive 
and  the  dMire  to  advance  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  Ho  must  ^  good  on 
sales,  copy  and  layout.  This  is  an  out¬ 
standing  opportunity  with  an  outstand- 
iM  newspaper  organisation.  All  re- 
Pl***  kept  oonfidontial,  but  they  must 
include  a  complete  history  of  your 
educaUonal  and  employment  back¬ 
ground.  plus  references  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Write  Box  3207.  Editor 
s  Publisher. 


REAL  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  RIGHT  MAN! 

Due  to  fast  expanding  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  and  crea¬ 
tion  of  large  perimeter 
.-^hopping  centers  and  areas, 
we  are  looking  for  a  man 
who  has  a  rfooid  sales  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  in 
organising  planned  promo- 
tioiuU  and  advertising  ac¬ 
tivities  of  groupa  of  mer¬ 
chants.  plus  a  good  back¬ 
ground  in  retail  display 
advertising.  This  .spot  is 
OPOT  on  large  EAntern 
daily.  If  you  are  the  right 
man,  send  full  particulars 
to  ^x  3217.  Editor  & 
Publisher.  All  replies  con¬ 
fidential. 


ADVERTISING 

EXECUTIVE 

Ehcperienced  man  to  direct 
staff  selling  advertising 
space  to  retailers  and 
manufacturera  in  highly 
competitive  media  field  and 
market.  Must  be  proven 
producer  and  self-starter, 
preferably  with  print  me¬ 
dia  experience.  Competent 
staff,  growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  'Top  level  salary, 
fringes,  ^nd  complete  in¬ 
formation  to  Box  3310, 
Eiditor  &  PuUiaher. 
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Ditplay  AdvortUing 


ADVER'nSING  MANAGER  for  central 
New  England  weekly.  Take-over  guy. 
pitMnotion  minded.  Salary,  car,  bonus 
deal.  Quick  decision.  Box  3323,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  for  semi  weekly  in 
Montana’s  fastest  growing  city.  Should  | 
be  strong  on  layout  and  aggreaaive  < 
salesman.  Dry  climate,  good  hunting  ' 
and  fishing  area.  Box  3338,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  SALESMAN 
PROMOTION  MAN 

Top  spot  for  young  experienced  man 
on  growing  (Niio  daily. 

10,000  Circulation. 

(Ten  yearn  ago  the  man  who  now 
manages  this  newspaper  answered  this  { 
-ame  ad.  This  speaks  volumes  for  the 
opportunity  here. ) 

James  D.  Lonergan 
THE  DAILY  REPORTER 
Dover,  Ohio 


'  AGGRESSIVE  young  display  advertis- 
{  ing  salesman  for  two  suburban  week¬ 
lies.  Oapable  with  layouts  and  ropy 
for  variety  of  accounts.  Write  giving 
I  experience,  family  status,  salary  de¬ 
sired.  D.  E.  Finlayson,  Glen  News 
Printing  Co.,  Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois. 


ASSISTANT  ADVER’nSING  MAN- 
I  AGEU  wanted  by  small  daily  chain 
in  Chart  Area  2.  Must  be  good  salea¬ 
man,  good  on  layouts  and  systems  and 
be  possible  General  Manager  material. 
I  Tell  all  first  letter  to  Box  3301.  Eklitor 
I  &  Publisher, 


EXPE2UENCED  DISPLAY  ADVER¬ 
TISING  MANAGER  needed  immedi¬ 
ately  to  take  complete  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  liighly  regarded  weekly 
newspaper  in  lovely  Connecticut  shore 
town.  We  want  a  young  man  with 
at  least  two  years  proven  experience 
in  selling  and  servicing  display  ac¬ 
counts  for  week*v  or  daily.  We  offer 
a  top  starting  salary,  plus  bonus  and 
excellent  fringe  benefits  to  the  right 
man.  Opportunity  for  advancement  in 
our  six-paper  organization.  Give  full 
details.  references,  education  and 
availability  for  interview  in  letter  to 
Scott  Himstead,  Shore  Line  Times 
Publishing  Company,  Guilford,  Con¬ 
necticut. 


Ditplay  Advortiting 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  aggressive 
display  advertiaing  salesman  with  at 
least  four  years’  experience.  Good  on 
layout  with  strong  selling  copy.  Five 
day  ^ily  Southern  California.  Salary 
and  commission.  State  references, 
availability:  William  R.  Oms,  Ante¬ 
lope  Valley  Ledger  Gazette,  P.  O.  Box 
711,  Lancaster.  California. 


TOP  OPPORTUNITY  for  young  man 
with  solid  training  <n  all  phases  of 
newspaper  advertising.  Ten-year-old, 
fast  moving  organization  needs  man 
capable  of  heading  ad  department  of 
new  adventure  in  jihoto-offset  journal¬ 
ism.  Write,  wire,  call  Robert  Ledom, 
K-GALaxy.  Albany,  Oregon. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  21-35.  to  sell  ads 
for  air-base  publication.  Splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  gal  with  personality, 
sales  experience.  Write  Jim  Hughes, 
Sun-Star.  Merced.  CaHfomia. 


Editorial 


EDITOR — weekly  exi>arienee.  Mwt  Ce 
top  man.  New  modem  air  conditioned 
plant.  Richardson  Publications,  461 
Maple  Avenue,  Oarpentersville,  Illinois. 

i  BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
I  E'emale.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
,  &>ast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence.  availability  date.  Contact;  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
;  CE  6-6670. 


REPORTER,  man  or  woman,  for 
county  seat  weekly.  General  News,  Fea- 
turea,  Tbe  Journal,  Elureka.  Illlnoie. 


ALERT,  YOUNG  REPORTS®  for 
state  deek  on  a  quality,  6  day.  Ohio 
afternoon  daily  of  26,000.  Muet  like 
work  and  want  to  team.  Beginner 
considered.  Box  3129,  EMitor  A  Pub- 
liAer. 


I  OALIPORNIA-Growing  daily  in  bus¬ 
tling  exclusive  Elast  Bay  field  needs 
i  young  experienced  managing  editor 
with  growth  potential.  Sportsmans 
paradise.  Daily  Ledger,  Antioch,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


OORRE1SI*ONDEJNTS  wanted  to  report 
and  analyze  local  charity  activities. 
I  All  areas.  Stimulating  assignments, 
good  earnings.  Box  3115,  Editor  k 
Publisher, 


AETE3RNOON  PAPE®,  wire  editor, 
half  time,  small  central  Florida  city. 
Ideal  for  retiree.  Write  Mr.  Peter, 
Box  161,  Leesburg,  Florida. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Use  C21ART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


.77 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  W  VNITED 


Free  Lance 


AaSOCIATB  MAGAZINE  EDITOR  OUR  TOP-NOTCH  news  sUiff  hu  JOURNEYMAN  REPORTER  who  I  FREE  LANCERS:  Sell  your 

AND  WASHTNtflTnN  rvYRDiTaiMDa- _ t — — -J ! I  <h>  hum  hn>iu  


And  write  newa  and  features  for  lib-  Write  experience.  siJary  requirements  WANTED:  DESK  MAN  for  top  weekly  Pictures,  161  W.  48th.  N.Y.C. 
er^  rural  audience,  equivalent  to  re-  to  Charles  Rowe,  Free  Lance-Star  business  msKazine  published  in  the  i  '  — — 

quteemmte^  for  professionai  exp^ence  FVedericksburK,  VirKinia.  Southwest.  Job  requires  sound  e^torial  |  PromtHion^—Fuhlic  Relt 

" judsment,  conu>etence  in  news  writinK, 


quirements  for  profesaionai  experience  PredericksburK,  Virginia.  Southwest.  Job  requires  sound  editorial  Promotion— Fulilic  Relatutm. 

Editor,  -  - judgment,  competence  in  news  writing, - - 

RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  Maga-  PROGRESSIVE,  EXPANDING  NEWS-  experience  in  magazine  presentation  COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  Youne  ■ 
wn^  2000  Pl^^  Avenue,  N.W.,  PAPER  GROUP  with  seven  papers  and  pr^uction,  potential  for  working  with  journalism  studies,  newspaow!! 


WsMiington  9,  D.  C. 


MINNESOTA  DAILY  eeeks  1  salesmen.  Good  salary,  pension  plan.  ,  ence,  and  potenUal.  Age:  Preferably  ,  tion.  New  York  SUte  Wome^’s  fwl^ 
e^er  aggrwsive  CSty  Hall  reporter  or  fully  paid  inauranee.  Starting  salary  under  46.  Box  32S0,  Editor  &  Pub-  Send  resume  and  salary  desired 


ana  pruuucviuii,  puieniiai  lor  wuraiiig  wltn  journalism  BCUOles,  neWIMBw  >7 
ranging  from  4,600  to  66,000  has  i^n-  with  staff  and  directing  efforts  of  |  perience  or  publications  i 

ings  for  2  reporters  and  2  advertising  some.  Salary  to  fit  abilities,  experi-  PositiDn  as  director  of  i“’Nifiatap 


Good  aalary,  pension  plan 


l^wledgeable  B^rta  editor.  Good  spot  depmds  on  location  and  experience.  Usher.  3286,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  ”  ** 

for  recent  J-School  grad.  Good  pay.  Chart  Area  8.  Applications.  Peter  Mac-  —  - - - - 

«>ndiUons.  Box  3201,  Editor  donald.  Hutchinson  News,  Hutchinson,  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  - National  week- 

a  Publisher.  I  Ksnaas.  ly  in  advertising  and  marketing  field  AHVPPTI^IMfTL  AKin 

- - seeks  associate  editor.  Minimum  of  C:T_. 

I  mm  atAN— fast,  experienced  copy  ed-  ;  three  years’  news  or  business  i«per  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Northwestern  I  itOT  on  heads,  dummying  and  !  exPer'ence  preferred.  Primary  requi- 

lynio  tjood  atarUng  pay  and  good  |  clesuiing  up  beginners'  copy  by  prize-  **te:  Ability  to  write  news  stones  and  »»-_  <>7.4.5  m  rreeie  j  . 

opportunity  Opening  ;^ut  ^p^-  !  ^a^i^  2  ^ni^  dril^  feature  articles  swiftly,  .accurately,  in-  o'J’oJr^  ‘ 


ADVERTISING  AND 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


looking  for  I  “  "  - -  - _! _ vertising  mandatory.  Write  B.  A.  Kis 


A  JOB  ?  ?  ? 

Your  best  bet  is  a 
“Situations  Wanted”  ad  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Clip  the  coupon  to-day  I  I  I 


PROMINENT  DAILY  in  southern  New  '  CHART  AREA  6  —  General  assign- 


:  r  AVV/mAi-k  A  A^d-AAA^A  III  WUllItTIII  /VlVCdA.  O  —  VAATIltfriU  lUVIKD*  ri Lj-wl  rasrnasws:4sa  C*  *7^ 

1  Ehigland  has  openings  for  re|¥)rters  I  ment  for  18,000  afternoon  daily  strong  f’  ®< 

I  with  a  year  or  two  of  experience  on  on  local  news:  town  of  28.000.  Good  ***  taliiomls. 

1  small  dailies  or  weeklies.  salary,  future,  ^perienced  or  recent  i,,rni  m  os-t  AminMc  ii.rDnrin..Z — 

J-school  grad.  Submit  resume,  refer-  - 

i  publiJuy.  ™blSItte^s.^iriar^ 


YOUNG  SPORTS  WRITER,  all  phases.  !  inexperienced  Liberal  Arts  graduates  promotion.  Box  3302,  Editor  &  Pub-  5^  j*^**^'  P“^**®*tions,  special 


must  do  outdoor  writing  along  with  who  have  a  genuine  interest  in  news-  |  Usher, 
general  sports;  four  man  department:  pcq>er  work.  - 


all  benefits ;  salary  commensurate  with 


UAer  reeume.  references.  »«b^ 

• _  minimum  salary  requirement  to  B« 

EDITOR  for  outstanding  .suburban  3300.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


background  and  experience;  complete  Outline  full  personal  details,  educa-  weekly.  Must  have  solid  news  writing 


reeume  and  salary  expected  first  letter:  Uon.  experience.  Box  3340,  Editor  &  I  background  and  be  enthusiastic  about 
Box  3341,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  i>..vi:.u —  i  t- - ^ — .• —  r. - .  — 


Salesmen 


USE  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER’S 
CLASSiHED  ADVERTISIN6  PAGES 


his  profession.  Permanent  position  with  i- 

long  eetablished  publishing  organiza-  CHART  AREAS  6  &  5 
tion.  Richard  W.  l>avi.s.  Transcript  .n  w  ju. 

Publications.  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  M“uf«^or«r  °**^*** 


cuo..«iuo.«.  foF  the  newspaper  pria^  _ 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  for  >of“try  needs  tvro  more  top^M  fl  W 
medium  size  dailv  in  Southwest.  Tal-  salesmra  to  complete  national  Mtn 


''Market  Place  for  the  Newspaper  Industry" 


medium  size  daily  in  Southwest.  Tal- 

ented  beginner  or  man  with  limited  force-  ““***“*  If 

experience.  Write  giving  particulars  “  technlesl  MA- 

including  expected  starting  salary.  Box 
3316,  Editor  &  PuUUher.  . 

'  tor  A  Publisher. 


Clip  and  mail! 

Editor  &  Publisher: 

Classified  Department 

1475  Broadway,  Now  York  36,  New  York 


NEWS  EDITOR,  young  with  ideas,  for 
class  weekly  in  Boston  suburbs.  Mini¬ 
mum  two  years’  experience  working 
reporter.  Journalism  degree  helps. 
Must  have  car.  Good  pay.  good  group, 
good  prospects.  Write  at  once.  Box 
3309,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


BOOST  SALES  IN  CLASSIFIffi  L  ST 


RETORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  expe¬ 
rienced,  for  prize-winning  ABC  week¬ 
ly.  Oar.  6-day  week,  $119.  Uiagrin 
Valley  Herald,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 


Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for. 
insertions. 


SPORTS,  WIRE  EDITOR,  small  city 
afternoon  daily.  Use  camera.  Bryan  Sales  training  provided  by  the  Hm- 
Times,  Bryan,  Ohio.  ard  Parish  Course  in  ClastilM  Ktm- 

- - -  tising  shows  Classified  persoiuMl  kis 

SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR  to  take  to  square  right  up.  to  analyM  iM 
over  sports  page  in  6,000  circulation  solve  sales  problems  they  daily  w 
Northern  New  England  daily.  Some  counter.  Classified  salespeople  sis  c- 


380  Newspapers  Have  EnrolM 
Salesiieople  and  Ezeeutivts 
In  Parish  Sales-Training 
Course  in  Classified  Advsrtisint 


CLASSIFICATION: 


Classified  salespeople  sis  «- 


COPY:. 


experience  necessary,  but  we  can  train  pertly  trained  (at  home — on  TlUlk  I' 
able,  eager  near-beginner.  Car  re-  own  TIME)  developed  to  increase  thdr  i 


quir^.  Write  Box  3326, 
^blisher. 


I  SPORTS  WRITER  for  100.000  class 
I  Chart  Area  6  paper.  Must  be  superior  The  famed  Parish  Courss  (only  o«  ■“ 
;  writer  and  know  makeup.  Box  3337,  in  existence)  has  proved  sines  UM  I' 
Editor  &  Publisher.  that  it  quickly,  thoroughly,  sad  aw 

- — — -  cessfully  trains  beginners— bresh*  jl 

WANTED  for  sports  editor  13,600  and  refreshes  experienced  personssL 

A.B.C.  afternoon  daily.  No  floaterH.  .  _ l  <_  i 

Permanent.  Good  pay.  benefits.  Ideal  Put  the  Pariah  Course  to  w«r*,  w  - 


individual  sales  production 
writing  skill  to  get  and  I 
business. 


A.B.C.  afternoon  daily.  No  floaters.  u  -n 

Permanent.  Good  pay,  benefits.  Ideal  Put  the  P 
living,  hunting,  fishing.  Write  with  imi  now  to 
samples,  C.  V.  Rowland,  The  Sentinel,  job  interest 
Lewistown,  Pennsylvania.  velop  profes 


slash  turnover,  kaisMis  7 
and  satisfaction  sad  w  f  _ 
lional  pride-^1  *klli  *  i  ■  U)  I 


Lewistown.  Pennsylvania.  velop  professional  pride— all 

-  helps  you  develop  more  Clamlh 

WANTED:  Good,  fast  copyreader  for  faster. 

Metropolitan  daily  located  Chart  Area  ^  of  your  staff  UJ« 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily! 


■  5.  Minimum  four  years’  experience  de-  N(W  - 

sired.  Top  working  conditions,  bene-  f®.  ■ 

I  fits.  Excellent  future  for  competent  M 

man.  Box  3320,  Editor  &  Publisher.  sales-boostmg  Course  is  $68  ^ 

I  _  m  the  names  now  or  write  n 


ACCOUNT  OF: 


YOUNG  MAN  assistant  to  editor,  scriptive  brochure. 
Sports  and  photography;  general  news. 

Daily  News,  Boonville,  Missouri,  Mr.  SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 
Maxwell.  .  l-l(^\A/APn  P, 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


CITY.  STATE_ 
Authorized  BY. 


YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  imag¬ 
ination,  technical  skill  to  head  two- 
man  department  for  aggressive  Lake 
Brie  resort  city  daily.  Send  samples, 
minimum  salary,  William  Roesgen, 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  Register. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES,  INCORPORATH) 


Classified  Advertising  DevelopinssJ 
Services  for  Newspapers  Sines  IW 


2900  N.  W.  79th  St..  Miami  47.  rteih 
Oxford  1-8331 


(For  Situations  Wanted  Ads,  Kindly  enclose  remittance  with  ords 
see  Classified  Advising  Rate  Box) 


YOUNG  reporter  for  central  Florida 
PM  daily.  Journalism  degree,  some  ex-  | 
[lerience  preferred.  Chance  to  trade 
night  work  in  cold  climate  for  better 
working,  living  conditions.  State  sal¬ 
ary  needed  first  letter.  Box  3324,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Linotype  Schoei 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instmetioa 
Free  Information 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


Administrative 

Editorial  | 

Editorial 

Merhaniral 

management  man—  assistant  WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDI-  A-l  WIRE  BDI'TOR  or  reporter-ri^ 

NIWSPAPER  TRAINED!  '  TOR.  6  years’  exi>erienee  Midwest  writeman.  For  full  details,  3311.  \ 

^  producer,  all  departments  I  I  daily,  seeks  similar  poaition  Chart  Editor  A  Publisher.  I 

P?-  -k.iii.nire.  money  I  Contact  in  I  Areas  9,  10.  11,  12.  Owns  camera.  - c 

Splits  Mcrecyl  fliart  Area  3-4-6-6.  Experience  heads,  layout,  makeup.  AMBITIOUS  younK  man  with  three  i 

MM  Editor  *  Publisher.  I  Aeailable  in  fall.  Box  3107,  Editor  &  years’  daily  experience  in  East  seeks  . 

w*  ’  - Publisher.  reporter  or  copy  desk  job  on  forward-  ! 

iriaNlSS  MANAGER-AD  DIREC- - — - lookinn  California  paper.  Can  handle  j  . 

hiah  quality  business  and  FDITOR  “"S'  “■•‘Knment.  Married,  child.  Box  i 

^LTl^^eo^  lik«  position  or  _  .  .  .  ..  3322.  Editor  and  Publisher.  i 

SSSUTmANAGER  on  medium  award^inning  writer- - 

“*^1^  ^BELIEVABLE  linaae  proven  background  of  m-  COPY  READER,  no  pedant,  deferen-  ’ 

«»*■  circulation  trrowth.  ‘  intermUn*  news  presenUtiOT  tUl  nevertheless  to  Fowler  and  Web-  |  i 

EZSSdl  fex  3233,  Editor  *  Pub-  1  cirralaOcn  srrowth  swks  gter.  seeks  interested  publisher.  Box  i 

imllitMitisl  I  no  editorship  of  medium,  large  daily.  Top  33og_  Editor  &  Publisher.  i  i 

_ _ i  references  will  attest  to  professional - - 

_ i„  n...i  i  “».d  community  MUvities  ;  EDl’riNG.  REPORTING,  DESK  -  I  , 

IACHELOR  of  Science  dwee  in  Busi-  j  and  leadership  m  continuing  integrity  Hard  worker,  12  years’  varied  experi-  ] 

Adminirtrau.m.  j  of  nevropaper  property.  Age  35,  nu^-  ,  gnce.  seeks  midwest  job  with  chal-  ;  ' 

gobinstion  rirf.  Relocation  no  problem,  avail-  i^nge  and  opportunity.  Small  paper  or  i 

‘  month.  Box  3106.  large.  Now  in  responsible  spot  with  , 

Mtor  A  rublis  er. _  Editor  &  Publisher.  metropolitan  daily.  Top  references.  ; 

business  MANAGER  —  ^  manager  **  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  **  i  ^  Publisher. - 

pwer.  ‘ivesent  job  7  y«^  ^‘^nnll  'l^t-to-^^  It'  no"XwgI  EXPERIENCED.  5  years,  reporter  on  ; 

Bet  M12.  Editor  A  Publisher. _  6T'4™N.^lor'I^^fI^Ifr6?^^  in'^P^^^^^ 

-  - - - Dally  or  good  house  organ  in  Phila- 

VM)  ASSISTANCET  Newspaper  makiaRINO  TiniTOR  —  seeks  con-  delphia  or  commuting  distance.  Jim 

;a«n.  half  century  ALL  business  |  anywhere  "n  Ifmb  521-C  Cedar  SE.  Albuquerque. 

yBa  no*  securely  employ^  f.^us  Top  .Snsumer  and  news  New  Mexico. 

*“^J^fc'***  3**®'  Editor  I  experience.  Good  practical  knowledge _ 

i— - -  !  ECPBRIENOED  reporter  on  small  city 

Artist*— CarlooniMU  :  slury  ^  mStlh.'^Write^x  ; 

^  SKEIYIH  ARTI^.  rtiitoriaT  3112,  Editor  A  Publisher _ 

PHYSICTAN  COLUMNIST:  Medical 

misiiman. ‘Itex  3306.  EMitor  '*  Pub-  “*'‘5®,’  ^Imted  M.D.  *titM  daily  or  HERE’S  ’TWO— Top-notch,  husband- 
li^r  commentapy  laymen  on  team,  both  25»  ven^  all  phases  i 

_  I  medical  practice,  reeearch.  and  letps-  newspaper.  Do  anything,  go  any-  i 

Cirrulatinn  '  **^*°"’  T9"®  “  dignified,  educational  where  for  the  right  job.  Five  years’ 

_ _ *ath  mi^um  of  clinical  detail.  Box  combined  experience  from  sports  to 

r\WD  TWfMTV  vTVii*  YlPAltR  6*ip«®Yw  I  •  Publi  T*  city  hall  on  ISsOOO  circulation  daily. 

JSL  ^ty\^.s'‘a?: !  — - ,  ’ 

nWiaa  Manager  including  circulation  1  REPORTER  “ 

pissntim.  middle  age.  Ten  to  ’Thirty  i  REPOR’TER  tor  &  Publisher. 

■°®^  Seeks  poet  on  a  25.000-plus  circulaUon  I 

inneiated.  Box  3012,  Editor  &  Pub-  Colorado,  or  elsewhere  in  NEGRO  editor  33.  5  yearn  weekly  and 

I**-  I  Weat.  Experience  includes  a  summer  magasine  experience.  Midwest.  J-gr^ 

- -  working  as  interne  reporter  on  a  major  seeks  trade  union  iiaper  spot  or  public 

CIBCDIATION  MANAGER,  10  years  ,  daily.  Army  information  work.  Can  ^aUons  p^  near  New  York  City, 

d  ptocrsisively  reaponaible  circulation  handle  a  camera.  Available  September  Box  Sill,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

sistitaisnt  experience.  'Hiorough  fa-  16.  B.S.  in  journalism,  married.  25.  - — — - — -  ' 

ailisi^  with  all  phaaaa  of  fulfillment  Referenc«.  -  t.  vi-  u  '  RBPOR'TER:  Experienced  almost  all  I 

oswstioiis.  Box  3133,  Editor  t  Pub-  Box  3028,  Editor  &  Publisher.  phase*  of  news  work.  College  gradu-  ! 

- - -  ate,  veteran.  Have  covered  city  hall,  j 

- EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  EXECU-  police,  courts,  sports.  Box  3334,  Edi-  | 

rrariTTr  t  j  ’ITVB  Seek*  admlniatrmtive  or  editorial  tor  &  Publisher. 

UIKCLAEON  MANAGER:  hard  position  with  magasine  or  public  rs-  - 

S!»  ’  fuID*^D^encJd^^D^  REPORTER  -  SPOR'TSWRITER.  J- 

MOT.  luiiy  experienced— top  Switzeriand.  Available  Septennber  1.  ._h_^  ve.  fomilv  car  refer- 

pesmon  or  assistant,  desert  Southwest  .  p,—  rMume  writa  Box  3204  Editor  A  senool  pmo.  vet,  immiy,  car.  reier 

«a  Good  record.  Box  3307,  Editor  A  ^iS^’  ®"9f  ’ 

Pdhlisher.  runiisner  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CUssified  Advertising  F^UEOT  RUSSIAN.  GF^AN,  27,  1  |  gujipj^y  BDI’TOR.  for  PACIFIC  I 

- child,  returning  from  Eu^,  ^ks  cOAST  newspaper.  Feature  wriUng.  i 

CUasiFIBD  MANAGER.  16  years’  re«»rch-rewnte-reporUng  job.  Ext^-  Box  3304.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

sqsrienc*.  desires  permanent  position  ^kstround  in  S^et  feld.  Po-  I  - 

a«  Area  6.  8.  9.  10,  U.  Reference*  ^tial  coropondent.  Box  3223,  Editor  Lance 

^Asaged.  Box  3319,  EMitor  A  Pub-  *  Publisher. 

_  I  AMERICAN  in  Paris,  woman,  experi- 

j, .  ,  NEWS.  telegraph  eifitor,  capable.  ,  enoe  with  UN  publication.  Seeka  free-  | 

Irisptay  Advertising  steady.  Semi-retired,  no  dependents.  |  lancing  asaignments  abroad.  Box  3215, 

Make  offer.  Chart  Artaa  2,  3,  4.  Box  Editor  A  Publisher. 

*P  MMCTOfR,  invite*  queriee :  solid  3210,  E^tor  A  Polisher.  | 

- I  Mechanical 

nvnu  idess.  Box  3007,  Editor  A  Pub-  Dmiroi'ms  i  i,-  r 

“*»•  RBWRI’TB  looking  for  step  up  from  ;  pDrtT>TTr>rTni«j  wsxrArgnt 

40.000  daily.  Four  years’  experience,  i  PRODUCTION  H^AGF^  good  ref- 

- - —  including  two  with  wire  service.  J-grad.  erencts,  now  employed.  20  yws  «- 

SEBKINO  CHANGE  Beet  references.  Box  8225,  Editor  A  ^  Peneno®  large  paper*.  Box  2943,  Editor 

PuMiaher.  !  *  PubliAer. 

‘"■rtari  advertising  sales,  service,  man-  '  -  ' 

*»">«»  experience.  All  phases.  42 
old,  car,  married,  good  refer- 
“ja  ^er  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
Editor  A  PuUisher. 


A-l  WIRE  BDI’TOR  or  reporter-re- 
writeman.  For  full  details,  3311. 

Editor  A  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  young  man  with  three 
years’  daily  experience  in  East  seeks 
reporter  or  copy  desk  job  on  forward-  | 
looking  California  paper.  Can  handle  I 
any  assignment.  Married,  child.  Box  i 
3322,  Editor  and  Publisher.  I 

COPY  READER,  no  iiedant.  deferen¬ 
tial  nevertheless  to  Fowler  and  Web-  | 
ster,  seeka  interested  publisher.  Box 
3306,  Elditor  A  Publisher.  i 

EDl’TING.  REPORTING,  DESK  -  | 
Hard  worker,  12  years’  varied  experi-  , 
ence,  seeks  midwest  job  with  chal-  ^ 
lenge  and  opportunity.  Small  paper  or  , 
large.  Now  in  responsible  spot  with 
metropolitan  daily.  Top  references.  ; 
Box  ^14,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


display  salesman;  3 
“Perience  (27’0OO  daily);  30. 

(»at™r*  or  'weetr^*New  WIRE  BDI’TOR,  deskman,  experienced.  I 

Jfjk  State.  Box  3317,  Editor  1  l4-  *  I  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Editorial  ABLE,  all-around  newsman,  desk  or  OR  MECHANICAL 

HOMw  ra  u reporting,  seeka  opportunity  small  or  SUPERINTENDENT 

i.  where  the  heart  is.  Home  medium  sized  daily  Chart  Area  11.  Top  Thoroughly  experienced  professional 

•B  ^1*0  could  put  references.  Family  man.  46,  anxious  to  with  Proven  B^kground.  Finest  Ref- 

i^Tb  '*?5*®  Thomas  Wolfe  please  establish  home.  Box  3330,  Editor  A  erences.  ^x  3328,  Editor  A  Pu^ 

Box  3186,  Editor  A  I^li^er.  Publisher.  liaher. 


Seeka  poet  on  a  25,000-plus  circulation 
daily  in  Colorado,  or  elsewhere  in 
West.  Experience  includes  a  summer 
working  as  interne  reporter  on  a  major 
daily.  Army  information  work.  Can 
handle  a  camera.  Available  September 
16.  B.S.  in  journalism,  married.  25. 
References.  I 

Box  3028,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  EXECU- 
’TTVE  seek*  adminiatrative  or  editorial 
position  with  magasine  or  public  re¬ 
lations  firm.  New  York,  Londem,  Paris, 
Switzeriand.  Available  September  1. 
For  reeume,  write  Box  3204,  Editor  A 
Publisher 

FLUENT  RUSSJAN.  GERMAN.  27,  1  1 
ohild,  returning  from  Europe,  seeks  I 
reeearch-rewrite-reporting  job.  Exten¬ 
sive  background  in  Soriet  field.  Po-  I 
tential  correspondent.  Box  3223,  Editor  : 
A  I^bliAer. 

NEWS.  telegraph  eifitor,  capable. 
steady.  Semi-retired,  no  dependents.  | 
Make  offer.  Chart  Are**  2,  3,  4.  Box 
3210,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ^ 

- I 

REWRI’TE  looking  for  step  up  from  ; 

40.000  daily.  Four  years’  experience,  I 

including  two  with  wire  service.  J-grad. 
Beet  references.  Box  3225,  Editor  A  ' 
Publiaher. 


- I 

SPORTS  EDITOR — Number  2  man  on 
50,000  Midwest  daily  wants  own  sports 
page.  Top  performer.  Married,  28. 
J-Grad.  Experience  on  large,  small 
dailies,  7  yecu'S.  Box  3234,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EIXPERIBNCED,  5  years,  reporter  on 
Southwest  daily,  50.000.  All  beats,  es- 
liecially  science,  some  photo.  BA,  jour¬ 
nalism.  Married,  no  children,  age  25. 
Daily  or  good  houae  organ  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  or  commuting  distance.  Jim 
Lamb,  621-C  Cedar  SE,  Albuquerque. 
New  Mexico. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter  on  small  city 
daily  seeks  port  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Box  3336,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liaher. 


HBRES  ’TWO — ^Top-notch,  husband- 
wife  team,  both  25,  versed  all  phases 
of  newspaper.  Do  anything,  go  any¬ 
where  for  the  right  job.  Five  years’ 
combined  experience  from  sports  to 
city  hall  on  15,000  circulation  daily. 
Seek  posts  on  aggressive  newspaper. 
J-Bcho^,  photograiphy.  Box  3331,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

NEGRO  editor  33.  5  years  weekly  and 
magazine  experience.  Midwest.  J-grito 
seeks  trade  union  iiaper  spot  or  public 
relations  port  near  New  York  City. 
Box  3111,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER:  Experienced  almost  all 
phases  of  news  work.  College  gradu¬ 
ate.  veteran.  Have  covered  city  hal|, 
police,  courts,  sports.  Box  3334,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  SPOR'TSWRITBai.  J- 
school  grad,  vet,  family,  car.  refer- 
encea.  Available  October.  Box  3315, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SUNDAY  EDITOR,  for  PACIFIC 
I  COAST  newspaper.  Feature  writing. 
I  Box  3304,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


wants  oiiportunity  to  cut  your  coat. 
15  years  of  production  experience  in 
composing.  press,  stereo.  Available 
now.  Box  3332,  Editor  and  Publiaher. 

Photography 

Need  a  Photographer 

The  National  Preaa  Photographers  As¬ 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  aa  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  members  and  to  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  CONFIDEN¬ 
TIAL  list  of  News  Photographers 
available.  Still-’TV,  Film-New*  reel. 
Most  with  own  equipment.  No  Fees — 
Write,  wire  or  telephone. 

Gerald  A.  CXarke 

4524  Towle  Avenue,  Hammond,  Indiana 
Telephone  WFbtmore  1-2906 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHim  desires  po¬ 
sition  as  chief  photographer  or  staffer. 
TVenty  nine  years’  experience  all  with 
one  newspaper  chain.  Have  covered  all 
phases  of  newspaper  assignments,  pta 
groups  to  world  series,  strikes,  floods, 
sports,  etc.  Six  years  as  bureau  chief 
with  newspaper  syndicate  in  city  of 
million  iiopulation,  at  present  in  city 
of  half  million.  Write  Box  3318,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

Promotion^— Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  RFXLA’TTONS  writer,  24,  just 
out  of  Army  seeks  career  position.  Fhc- 
perienced  in  pnss  releases,  speeches, 
radio,  T.V.  scripta,  newspaper  experi- 
^  Mice  both  in  Army  and  in  New  York. 

I  Fklitor  of  Army  paper  while  doing 
public  relations  work.  Box  3220,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

PUBUC  RELA’nONS— We  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  publicity,  public  relations 
and  employee  communications  people 
on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs.  We’ll 
send  you  resumes  to  match.  Contact; 
Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67 
E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2.  Illinois. 
CE  6-6670. 


NEWS  PRO,  39:  11  years,  reporting, 
desk,  production ;  seek  supervisory 
spot  daily,  corporate  press  or  respon¬ 
sible  public  relations  port,  current 
salary.  $130.  Box  3303,  FMitor  A 
Publisher, 


PUBLIC  RBLA’nONS  IN  LA'HN 
AMFIRICA — “Grew  up  in  back  shop." 
Newspaper  experience  from  printer  to 
editor.  2  years  engineering,  2  years 
I  journalism  courses.  3  years  CIC 
I  agent.  1  year  technical  writer.  Cbm- 
mereial  Pilot  License.  Box  3313,  FMitor 
A  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

AHFiRICAN  in  Paris,  woman,  experi¬ 
ence  with  UN  publication.  Seeka  free¬ 
lancing  assignments  abroad.  Box  3215, 
Elditor  A  Publiaher. 

I  Mechanical 

\  PRODUCTION  MANAGFH,  good  ref- 
I  erences,  now  employed.  20  years  ex- 
i  perienoe  large  peters.  Box  2943,  Fklitor 
I  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  PRESS  FOREMAN  with  col¬ 
lege  education.  12  years’  experience 
wants  new  opportunity  with  challenge. 
Inventiveness,  responsible,  highly  or¬ 
ganized.  Best  references,  confidential. 
Box  8105,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 


EXPERIENCED 
EQUIPMENT  SALESMAN 

Now  available.  Known  throughout  the 
country  in  newspaper  industry  with 
20  years  of  proven  background.  Box 
3327,  Elditor  A  Publiaher. 


SEEKING  EMPLOYMENT? 


For  any  Job  in  pnbUahing  y**r  best 
bet  is  a  Situations  Wanted  ad  in 


E  A  P.  ’The  cost  is  ressenable  and 
your  ad  will  attnet  national  atten- 


I 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  IJ.  Brown 

Flat  Rate  vs.  Discounts 


The  advertising  manager  of 
a  large  and  important  “flat 
rate”  newspaper  takes  issue 
with  E&P’s  editorial  of  July  16 
which  urged  frequency  and  vol¬ 
ume  discounts  for  national  ad¬ 
vertising. 

For  various  reasons  he  pre¬ 
fers  to  remain  anonymous  but 
has  given  us  permission  to 
quote  his  comments  as  reflecting 
the  “other  side  of  the  story.” 

Here  in  brief  is  why  he  be¬ 
lieves  discounts  are  not  as  im¬ 
portant  as  E&P’s  editorial 
claimed : 

“A  national  advertiser  buys 
a  market.  He  won’t  go  into  a 
market  only  because  of  a  favor¬ 
able  discount.  He  only  goes  in 
if  the  market  is  important  to 
his  total  marketing  complex. 

“A  newspaper  doesn’t  gain 
acceptance  for  its  market  be¬ 
cause  of  rates,  but  because  of 
the  market’s  intrinsic  essen¬ 
tiality  to  an  advertiser.  The 
rate,  then,  if  a  fair  one,  is  no 
problem. 

“The  average  general  rate 
campaign  is  1500  lines.  This  is 
not  large  enough  for  volume 
discounts  nor  often  enough  for 
frequency  discounts.  Even  the 
largest  advertisers  are  tiny  com¬ 
pared  to  the  large  retailers,  so 
they  are  not  comparable. 

“In  all  but  rare  instances  dis¬ 
counts  are  not  justified  for  gen¬ 
eral  advertisers  on  either  vol¬ 
ume  and/or  frequency  basis. 

“Graduated  rates  don’t  fool 
the  slide-rule  boys  seeking  lower 
costs  per  thousand.  Naturally 
costs  per  thousand  vary  with 
paper  size  and  local  problems. 
Never  forget  that  advertisers 
are  interested  in  costs  per  thou¬ 
sand,  not  in  phony  discounts 
from  kited  open  and  low  volume 
rates. 

“Discounts  hurt  the  small  ad¬ 
vertisers  which  are  our  life 
blood.  For  these  thousands  of 
advertisers  can’t  buy  TV  and 
even  radio  becomes  a  peripheral 
luxury.  They  tend  to  hurt  all 
papers’  total  revenue  by  forcing 
the  small  advertiser  into  co-op 
at  the  retail  rate. 

“Actually,  give-away  depart¬ 
ment  store  rates  need  to  be 
raised  and  the  differential  be¬ 
tween  retail  and  national  mini¬ 
mized.” 

*  *  * 

Our  correspondent  claims  that 
“flat  rate  has  been  a  gpodsend 
to  the  agency  because  there  are 
no  short  rate  problems,  they  are 
not  left  holding  the  bag,  etc. 


“.\t  all  times,  however,  ALL 
national  advertisers  need  to  be 
reminded  that  newspapers  are 
not  ONE  giant  printing  plant. 
They  represent  great  LOCAL 
opportunities  to  put  over  NA¬ 
TIONAL  products  and  services, 
but  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
differences  they  can’t  be  jammed 
into  a  single  mold.” 

Supplementary  figures  which 
he  provides  show  that  between 
4,000  and  5,000  national  ac¬ 
counts  placed  less  than  10,000 
lines  of  advertising  in  all  pa¬ 
pers  in  this  city  last  year  which 
accounted  for  about  half  of  the 
total  newspaper  national  linage 
in  the  city.  Only  230  advertisers 
placed  more  than  10,000  lines 
during  the  year  in  that  city  and 
only  27  of  those  placed  more 
than  50,000  lines. 

We  welcome  comment  from 
other  defenders  of  the  flat  rate 
or  proponents  of  discounts. 

• 

Team  Scores 
New  Success 

San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Success  in  another  quest  for 
news  from  distant  areas  is  re¬ 
ported  in  a  second  cooperative 
venture  by  the  San  Mateo 
Times  and  KCBS,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

In  this  move  Fred  Goemer, 
KCBS  newsman,  and  Bob 
Fischer,  a  local  skin  diver, 
visited  the  Sierra  lake  into 
w'hich  a  B-24  bomber  crashed 
17  years  ago. 

The  two  obtained  parts  of 
the  plane,  pictures,  recordings, 
a  film  for  CBS-TV  and  a  de¬ 
tailed  story  of  the  wreck  scene 
and  of  their  experiences  in 
reaching  the  remote  spot.  'They 
were  beaten  to  the  scene,  how¬ 
ever,  by  a  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  team,  met  on  their  way  to 
the  lake. 

The  Times’  story  and  photos 
on  the  B-24  wreck  visit  ap¬ 
peared  Aug.  2,  the  day  after 
the  morning  Chronicle’s  spread. 
A  page  of  photos  and  a  second 
story  were  used  in  the  Times’ 
Aveekend  magazine  of  Aug.  6. 

• 

Yellow-Page  Directory 

Midland  (Mich.)  News  has 
adopted  a  full  yellow-page  di¬ 
rectory  of  services.  Each  adver¬ 
tiser  has  a  one  column  by  three- 
inch  ad,  giving  the  overall  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  page  similar  to  the  yel¬ 
low  pages  used  in  the  telephone 
book. 


Tfurt 
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"That's  the  press  foreman;  the  publisher  always  looks  worried." 


Harry  Strunk  Dies  dude  the  roto  magazinei,  di- 

At  ]\f«>rook  Nash  Midwest,  T\’ 

At  iWcl^ooK,  i’Ned.  Ty  Prevue  and  Color 

McCook,  Neb.  Comic  Sections  in  the  C)Ue«;i 
Harry  D.  Strunk,  68,  editor  Sun-Thnes  and  Chicago  DaH) 
and  publisher  of  the  McCook  News. 

Gazette  and  one  of  the  Rocky  Mr.  Moses  has  been  in  tk 
Mountain  Empire’s  foremost  Eastern  advertising  office  sina 
reclamation  exponents,  died  1955.  Prior  to  that  he  served  u 

Aug.  5,  after  having  been  in  a  classified  and  retail  salesnac 

failing  health  for  several  in  Chicago, 

months.  promoted  were  DoMld 

Mr.  Strunk  began  the  Gazette  J.  Hurwich,  who  will  be  direeth 
in  1911.  When  the  Republican  in  charge  of  all  roto  advertis- 
Valley  Conservation  Association  ing;  Burton  H.  Mandel  to  the 
was  organized  in  1940,  Mr.  Eastern  advertising  oflSce  to 
Strunk  was  elected  president,  a  handle  retail  advertising;  »#ii 
post  he  held  at  his  death.  In  James  R.  Campbell  from  retiil 
1952,  President  Truman  signed  to  general  advertising, 
a  bill  naming  a  reservoir 
“Harry  Strunk  Lake.”  The  same  • 

year  the  Interior  Department 


cited  Mr.  Strunk  for  “a  lifetime  £arly  Political 
of  work  in  behalf  of  the  con-  n  i  •  ¥ 

servation  and  the  utilization  of  **®11  Made  ill  lowa 


the  natural  resources  of  the  Re-  Des  M(H.nt5 

publican  River  and  Missouri  One  of  the  earliest  statewide 
Basin.”  surveys  of  voters’  intentkas 

The  publisher  was  elected  in  about  the  Nixon-Lodge  and  Ken- 
1949  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  nedy-Johnson  tickets  was  pi^ 
Reclamation  Hall  of  Fame,  the  duced  by  the  Sunday  Regittert 
second  man  to  achieve  the  high  Iowa  poll  for  Aug.  7. 
honor. 


Moses  Heads  Field’s 
Supplement  Ad  Staff 


The  interviewing  organiutk* 
went  into  action  immediately 
after  the  nomination  of  Ixnlp 
became  certain.  At  the  saw 
time  voters  were  polled  as  te 
how  they  would  cast  their  bil- 


Chicago  lots  for  governor  and  the  U.  S. 
Philip  W.  Moses,  of  the  East-  senate, 
em  Advertising  Division,  has  Nixon  and  Lodge  and  Nor- 
been  promoted  to  the  newly  Erbe,  Iowa  attorney  gO" 

created  post  of  sales  manager  gral  and  Republican  candidate 
of  supplement  advertising  for  foj.  governor,  were  shown  witl 
the  Newspaper  Division  of  Field  sizable  leads,  but  Herschel  Low- 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  it  was  an-  less,  present  governor  and  Dw- 
nounced  by  Gabe  Joseph,  ad-  ocratic  candidate  for  the  U.  S. 
vertising  manager  of  the  divi-  Senate,  had  an  equally  subsUn- 
sion.  tial  margin  over  his  RepublicM 

The  new  department  will  in-  opponent. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  August  13, 
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yield  right  of  way!  To  constant  emergency  schedules?  To  rising 
operational  costs?  To  lower  profits?  To  competition?  No,  of  course 
not!  No  one  wants  to  yield  the  right  of  way  or  to  slow  down  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  his  business.  Yet  economic  obsolescence— creeping  up  unno- 
ticed-often  yields  profits  and  growth  to  an  insidious  drain  on  men 
and  resources  because  of  outworn,  outmoded,  outclassed  or  over¬ 
worked  linecasting  machines.  The  very  profits  that  you  could  use  to 
finance  a  new  Linotype  are  often  sacrificed  to  this  economic  obsoles¬ 
cence.  ...  If  your  composing  room  is  straining  to  make  deadlines  . . . 
or  profits  .  .  .  it’s  time  to  call  your  Linotype  Agency.  Without  cost  or 
obligation,  they  will  make  an  objective,  honest  and  realistic  analysis 
of  your  composing  room . . .  and  come  up  with  solid  recommendations 
based  on  skill  and  experience  unmatched  in  the  graphic  arts.  They 
can  give  you  easy-to-take  news  about  comfortable  financing,  too. 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Printed  in  U.S.A. 


LINOTYPE 


Your  Scripps-Howard  reporter  scru 
hospital’s  dirty  iinen 


That  hospital  seemed  99  and  44  100% 
pure— until  your  Scripps-Howard  reporter 
shook  out  the  tell-tale  linen  where  all 
Washington  could  see.  Drugs  unaccounted 
for.  Infectious  TB  cases  on  the  loose. 
Patients  actually  dying  in  hospital  ad¬ 
mitting  rooms,  still  awaiting  treatment. 


Irate  Washingtonians  acted,  and  now 
the  sick  are  safe.  And  your  reporter?  He’s 
poking  into  the  next  mess  that  needs  air¬ 
ing.  You  and  millions  of  other  readers  can 
follow  his  illuminating  way  through  this 
world  exclusively  in  the  19  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 


ACTION  in  the  public  interest 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


Give  light 
and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 
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